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PREFATORY NOTE, 



The following work is for the most part a compila- 
tion, the materials being drawn chiefly from the recent 
English treatises of Williams, Smart, Neil, and Harri- 
son ; a portion of them also from the standard works of 
Slair, Campbell, and Jamieson, and an anonymous 
London work on the Art of Eeasoning. In preparing 
the grammatical department of the volume, the author 
has carefully consulted the Grammars of Clark, Mur- 
ray, Fowler, Bullions, Goold Brown, Spencer, Greene, 
Butler, Tower, Bailey, Covell, and Mulligan ; he has 
also derived more or less aid from Welch's " Analysis 
of the English Sentence," Tower's "Grammar of Com- 
position," Quackenboss' " First Lessons and Advanced 
Course," and Parker's " Aids." 

Though aware of the great excellencies which belong 
to several works on Composition and Bhetoric now in 
extensive use, the author believes that the present one 
comprehends more matter that will be found practi- 
cally useful and available in academies and schools, 
than any other single treatise. He would not have 
devoted so much space to the illustration and applica- 
tion of grammatical principles, had not experience as 
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an Instructor convinced him of the serious disadvan- 
tage under which not a few labor, in beginning to 
write composition, from an imperfect acquaintance 
with the English grammar. The present work is 
adapted to heginnersj and in its prog?*ess to advanced 
classes — being designed to furnish all the aid that is 
needful, or that can be desired, in the various depart- 
ments and styles of composition, both in Prose and 
Verse. 

The subject of Synonyms has received a larger share 
of attention than is usual in works of this kind ; but 
not larger than its importance demands. Much space 
also is allotted to Figurative Language, to Sources of 
Argument and Illustration in the treatment of various 
subjects, and to exercises that prepare the way for 
Poetic Composition. The proper use of this work will 
stimulate the mental powers, suggest trains of thought, 
secure a command of appropriate language, and, in 
short, facilitate the acquirement of the most useful and 
elegant of Arts — ^that of correct, easy, forcible, anci 
tasteful Composition. 

4rRii.,1800. 
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LESSOH I. 

Copt page after page from books, observing the capital 
letters, the points used, the marks of quotation, and the 
spelling of the words, so as to make an accurate copy. 

Copy passages of poetry, as well as of prose, until the 
task can be performed easily and with accuracy. 

Examples. 

He who cannot bear a joke, shonld not give one. 

What is done cannot be undone. 

In most qaarrels there is a faalt on both sides. A quarrel may 
be compared to a spark, which cannot be produced withoat a 
flint, as well as a steel ; either of them may hammer on wood for- 
ever, and no fire will follow. 

Reading furnishes the mind only with materials of knowledge ; 
it is thinking that makes what we read ours. 

Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some 
few to be chewed and digested: that is, some books are to be 
read only in part ; others to be read, bnt not curiously ; and some 
few to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention. Nathftn 
said unto Dayid,>^Thou art the man.^' 

Cherish thy Mother ; brief perchance the time 
May bo, that she will claim the care she gave : 

Past are her hopes of yonth, her harvest prime 
Of joy on earth ; her friends are in the grave : 
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But for her ohildren, she oould lay her head 
Gladly to rest among her predoiu dead. 

.^ mother mine I God grant I ne^er foiget, 

Whatever be my grief, or what my joy, 
The nnmeaetired, tmextingtiiBhable debt 

I owe thy love ; bat make my sweet employ, 
Ever, through my remaining days, to be 
To thee as ffuthfol as thou wert to me. Bithvxx. 



LESSOH II. 



"Write, from dictation^ the previous selections, or others 
made by the Teacher, until accuracy and readiness shall 
be acquired. A few additional examples, for this purpose, 
are subjoined. 

EZAHPLSS. 

Five Minutes. — A namber of years ago, it was a castom of the 
Orthodox churches in Boston (at the request of the chaplain of the 
State Prison), to furnish about a dozen teachers, who would yoI- 
nntarily go to the Prison on Sabbath forenoon to instruct classes 
of the convicts in a Sabbath-school in the chapel. 

Hon. Samuel Hubbard was one of those who went. Near the 
close of the'time devoted to instruction, the chaplain said : 

^^ We have five minutes to spare. Hr. Hubbard, will you please 
to make a few remarks?" 

He arose in a calm, dignified manner, and looking at the pris- 
oners said : 

** I am told that we have five minutes to spare. Much may be 
done in five minutes. In five minutes Judas betrayed his Master, 
and went to his own place. In five minutes the thief on the cross 
repented, and went with the Saviour to Paradise. Ko doubt many 
of those before me did that act in five minutes, which brought 
them to this place. In five minutes yon may repent, and go to 
Paradise ; or will you imitate Judas, and go to the place where he 
(st My five minutes have expired." — Recorder* 
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The foUowing is a oalcnlation of the nnmber of books, verses, 
words, letters, etc., contained in the Old and New Testaments. 
It is worth reading and preserving : 

Old Testamekt. — Number of books, 89 ; chapters, 929 ; verses, 
38,2U; words, 692,489 ; letters, 2,728,100. 

The middle book is Proverbs. 

The middle chapter is Job zxiz. 

The middle verse would be 2 Chronicles xx. 17, if there were a 
verse less ; and verse 18, if there were a verse more. 

The word and oceans 85,548 times. 

The word Jehovah occurs 6,855 times. 

The shortest verse is 1 Chronicles i. 25. 

The 21st verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra contains all the letters 
of the alphabet. 

The 19th of 2 Kings and the 87th chapter of Isaiah are alike. 

New Testament. — ^Number of books, 27; chapters, 260 ; verses, 
7,060; words, 181,268; letters, 828,680. 

The middle book is 2 Thessalonians. 

The middle chapter is Bomans xiii., if there were a chapter 
less; and xiv., if there were a chapter more. 

The middle and least verse is John xi. 85. 

Olp and New Testament. — ^Number of books, 66 ; chapters, 
1189; verses, 40,264; words, 778,697; letters, 8,556,680. 

The middle chapter, and least in the Bible, is the 117th Psalm. 

The middle verse is Psalm cxviii. 8. 

« EZKROISB. 

The pupil may here with advantage study, and should 
y^niefrom dictation^ those columns and sentences from the 
Spelling-Book which contain words that being similar in 
pronunciation^ but different in spelling and in meaning^ 
are likely to be confounded: also those sentences which con- 
tain words which it is difficult to write orthographically. 
See Parker and Watson's Speller, and Northend's " Dicta- 
tion Exercises.'* Exercises of this kind should be contin- 
ued, at least occasionally, until the power shall be acquired 
of writing fi-om dictation with perfect accuracy. 
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EZAMPLXS, 

He adds insult to injury. Sharpen the cuUe, What can ail 
hira ? Ttiis is goud ale. Ere yon go. If e'er it happen. Bring 
me an awl. The oMent is steep. I give my aseerU, If aught pre- 
vented, yon ought to have told me. The arc of a circle. Noah*s 
ark. The bottgh of & tree. Makea&OK?. Near the &0acA stands a 
hoech'tree. Roll the hall. Do not hatol so lond. The ceiling of 
a room. He is sealing a letter. The complement of an angle. A 
complimented notice. Boston is the capital. The Capitol at 
Washington. i^azTi^ with hunger. A /eint to deceive. A Jir- 
tree. A garment lined "with/t*r. A ring of gold. To toring the 
hands. The seam does not seem water-tight. Have yon ever seen 
a seine filled with fisht 



LESSOH III. 

USB OF CAPITAL LETTBBS. 

The capital, or larger form of Letters, is to be used 

1. At the commencement of every book, chapter, para- 
graph, and independent sentence ; as, The hoose is large. 
Great cause there is for regret. 

2. At the beginning of every line in poetry; as, 

The path may be stony, 

The hill may be steep, 
The hedge thick and thorny, 

The stream strong and deep. 

3. The pronoun ij and the exclamation 0, or Oh. 

4. A direct or formal quotation commences with a cap- 
ital letter ; as. He prayed " Our Father," and pronounced 
aloud, "Thine is the kingdom and the power, and thine 
the glory." Jesus said unto him, "Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart." And the second is like 
unto it, " Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." 
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An indirect quotation does not require the use of a capi- 
tal letter ; as, Dr. Young has well ssdd, that " procrastina- 
tion is the thief of time." 

5. The first word after a Period ( . )» ^^ *ft®^ *° Exclama- 
tion Point ( I ), or after an Interrogation Point (?) requires 
a capital letter. 

6. Also, names and pronouns relating to the Supreme 
Being ; as, God, Christ, Holy Spirit, Most High, Almighty, 
Omniscient, Creator, Saviour. 

7. Names of Persons, and honorary and official titles ; 
as, Daniel Webster, President Buchanan, Secretary Cass, 
Queen Victoria, Emperor Napoleon, Elder Brewster, Dea- 
con Jones, Rev. Mr, Parker. 

8. Names of certain individual objects, of Days of 
the Week, and Months of the Year : also Common Nouns 
personified; as. Doth not Wisdom cry? Thou hast all 
seasons for thine own, O Death I The Sea saw it, and 
fled. 

9. The principal words in the titles and divisions of 
books ; as, Sampson's " Brief Remarker," Macaulay's "His- 
tory of England," Chapter Fifth, Volume Third. 

10. Titles, heads of chapters or sections, inscriptions, 
signs, <fcc., are printed usually all in Capitals. 

In writing for the press, when it is desired to have any 
word or words printed in small capitals two lines are to 
be drawn under ; if in LARGE CAPITALS, three lines. 
If it is desired to print a word in ItcUics, a single line is to 
be drawn under it. These modes of printing are used to 
indicate emphatic words, phrases, or sentences ; or to de- 
note contrasted words and phrases. 

11. Adjectives derived from proper names; as, Japanese, 
Chinese, Calvinists, Roman. 

12. Nouns that are designed to be made emphatio. 
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EXERCISB L 

In the following selections, change small letters into Cap- 
itals, in conformity to the above Rules. 

^^ in the drama of life it is not to be considered who among act- 
ors is prince or who is l^eggar, but who acts prince or beggar 
best." so taught epictetas^ a celebrated philosopher of ancient 
greece : and pope has versified him in the following couplet, 

" honor and shame from no condition rise: 
act well yoor part ; *tis there true honor lies.'* 

all this is well said, that the point of honor lies, not so much in 
haying a grand or a conspicuous part to act, but rather in acting 
well the part that providence allots us, is a position which admits 
of no dispute. 

it has heen told that cyrus conquered the Ionian greeks, his son 
cambyses, and after him, darius, king of persia, kept the greek col- 
onies as tributaries. 

knowledge and wisdom, far fh>m being one 
have ofttimes no connection, knowledge dwells 
in heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

they shall call thee, the city of the lord, the zion of the holy 
one of Israel, and thou shalt know that i the lord am thy saviour, 
and thy redeemer, the mighty one of Jacob. 

who hath woe t who hath sorrow ? who hath contentions t 
they that tarry long at the wine, i am reading prescott's life of 
philip 8ect>nd, chapter fourth, woe nnto thee, choracint woe 
unto thee, bethsaida t the first epistle of paul, the apostle, to the 
Corinthians, are they hebrewsf so am i. are they Israelites? 
so am i. the americans and the british, the french and the ger- 
mans, take rank as the most enlightened nations of the earth. 

the english papers announce the death of John pringle nichol, 
ll.d., professor of astronomy in the university of glasgow, whose 
visit to the u. s. a few years since will be remembered. His va- 
rious works, '' the architecture of the heavens," " the solar system," 
'^ the planetary system," '^ the planet neptune," were all written 
with great power. 
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Exercise XL 

In the following extracts, capitals are used sometimes 
incorrectly. Make the necessary corrections. 

When cbarles v read Upon the Tomb of a Spanish Nobleman, 
" here lies one who never knew fear," he Wittily replied, " then 
he never snaffed a candle with his fingers." 

most Kinds of roots and Barks are Now nsed as Medicines, 
Except the cube Boot and the bark of a dog. 

a Little child, being asked how many gods there are, replied, 
" One." " how do you know That ?" he was asked. " Because 
there is No room for any more. For he fills everywhere." • 

A french writer Has said that "To dream gloriously. You must 
act gloriously when you are awake, And to bring angels down To 
converse with you in sleep, yon Must labor In the cause of Virtue 
daily." 

Quoth torn, " Though &ir Her features be, 
It is her figure Pleases me." 
" what may her Figure be 1" I cried. 
" One hundred Thousand P"* He replied. 

the Great Enchanter of the Nineteenth Oentury is noah Web- 
ster, whose SpeUa will Never cease to affect our Literature. 

" where Shall I Put this paper so as to be sure of seeing it to- 
morrow ?" Inquired Mary jane of Her brother charles. " On the 
looking-Glass," was the Reply. 

Two Men, strangers to each other, Got into A dispute, When 
one of Them exclaimed, Threateningly, ^^ I will Let You know, sir. 
That I am mr. hodge 1" " Oh, well, I am Equal to Several of you," 
Said the other : ^' I am Mr. Hodges." 



EXEROISB IIL 

Copy correctly, from, dictation (supplying the points 
and capitals, as they are needed), an exceedingly interesting 
account of the late Washington Ibving, in the latter part 
of this volume, under the head of " Biography." 
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LESSOH !▼. 

PAETS OF SPEECH. — THE NOUN. 

The things, persons, or places about which we think, or 
speak, or write, are expressed by words which are called 
nouns^ or names. Some of these things are outward ob- 
jects that impress the senses ; as, hook^ house^ tree. Nouns 
such as these may be called Real Nouns. 

Others are things only conceived or felt in the mind ; as, 
virtue^ hope^ Joy^ lengih^ breadth^ eternity^ goodness.^ truth. 
Such nouns may be called Ideal Nouns. 

Words that are used as the names of particular persons 
or places, are cdled Proper Nouns. Thus, London^ 
James Madison. 

Those which are used as the names of a class of persons 
or things, are called Common Nouns. That is, names com* 
m^m, or belonging to, all objects of the same class. Thus, 
tree is a name for any and every tree. JSird is a name ap- 
plied to any bird. 

Words which are used as names of qualitive of the objects to 
which they belong, are called Abstract Nouns. The quality may 
be considered abstractly, by itself, without reference to the person 
or thing to- which it belongs ; as, whiteness^ tallness, purity^ meek- 
nets, 

A word is sometimes used to denote more than one person or 
thing: as armyy congregation^ school. These words are called 
OoLLKOTiVK Nouns, being names for a collection of persons or 
things. This collection may be regarded either as a whole, or as 
several individuals combined. Hence we may say, " The congre- 
gation is assembled," when viewed as a body or as a whole ; and 
we may say, " The congregation were assembled," when we have 
reference to the individuals, as such, composing it. 
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Exercises. 

Write out the following passages, snpplying the noons of 
various kinds that are wanting to complete the sense. 

1. Supply Proper Nouns, 

Edinburgh is the capital of , and London of — . The 

most distinguished of our American liistorians are ^ ^ 

^ and . The most common Arithmetics are those of — , 

, , and . The principal towns of the county in 

which we live are — , , , and — . 

2. Supply Common, Nouns, 

The Hudson is a beautiful . The Niagara •— ^ is one of 

the wonders of the world. Who is not pleased with ^, , 

, , , and ? 

3. Supply Abstract Nouns, 

He is a man of , , and : and she is a of rare 

— and . Do you observe the — , and , and 

of that fine ? The principal duties we owe to our fellow- 
creatures are those of , , , , — , ^, and 



4. Supply Collective Nouns, 

The British is equal to any in the world. The is 

composed of two houses or departments. A large ■ of cattle. 

A — of birds. A of fish. The — could not agree in 

their verdict. What a of people 1 The — are dispersing. 

The — is now in session. 



LESSOH V. 

NOUNS. — THEIB NUMBBB, GKNDIBB, CASS. 

NuMBEB. — A noun denotes either one object, or more 
than one. In the former instance, it is said to be of the 
Singular Number; in the latter, of the Plural. 
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The General Rule for changing the Singular into the 
Plural form of a Noun, or Name, is to add the letter "s,** 
or "es;" as, tree^ trees; box^ boxes. 

Observe the following Special Htdes : 

1. Nouns ending in y^ after a consonant^ change the y into iet ; 
as, outcry into auUyries ; fly into fiiei. Other nouns ending iu 
y add an «. Proper nouns in y do not change it into ie«, hut only 
add an %, 

2. Kouns in /or y« change these endings into Vtf« to form the 
plural ; as, calf^ cakes. Nouns ending iu Jf add an s in the plural ; 
as, pvff^ puffs, 

8. The plural of nouns ending in «, «A, soft c\ «, x^ or o, is 
formed hy adding ts. When ck has the sound of ib, only s is add- 
ed to the singular ; as, mona/rch hecomes moiva/rchs, 

4. Many nuywM are irregular in the formation of the plural ; as, 
man^ men; child, children; goose^ geese; penny, pennies (meaning 
pieces of coin), or (when value is meant) pence; die, dice; tooth, 
teeth; index, indexes, or indices; sow (a single animal), sows; sow 
or swine (the species), swine, &c. 

5. Most compound nouns form the plural regularly ; as, hanc^ful, 
handfuls; spoonful, spoonfuls. 

Compound nouns in which the principal word is first, pluralize 
the first word ; as, father-in-law, fatJiers-in-law ; aid^-camp^ 
aids-de-camp. 

The compounds of man form the plural in men ; as, fisherman^ 
fishermen; hut there are nouns accidentally ending in man which 
have the plnral formed hy adding s, as in the general rule. Thus, 
talism^in, talismans ; Mussulman, Mussulmans, Manservant and 
wom^n-servant pluralize hoth constituent words ; as, manservants, 
wom>enservants, 

6. Proper names, when used in the plural, as when two or more 
persons of the same name are classed together, take the plural 
form ; as, The Browns, The Boyds. With a title. The Mr, 
Browns; The Miss Boyds, If the persons are to he individi- 
alized, the title only is pluralized ; thue. The Messrs, Brdwn ; 
The Messrs. James and Andrew Brown ; The Misses Agnes and 
Elisabeth Boyd, The name and title should not both be plural- 
ized ; as. The Messrs, Browns, 
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When two or more individaals, holding the same office are 
Bpoken of, the name of office is to be plaralized ; as, The Bishops 
JSoBtburn and Potter; The Ghnerala Scott and Ripley ; Lord* 
BrougTMm and Macaulay, 

Any part of speech^ used as a noan, or as a mere name, forms 
the plaral like nonns of a similar termination ; as, the cbf/es and 
noes; the ins and outs; his ands and his hits ; the Websters^ the 
Calhouns of the country. 

7. Numerical figures, letters, and mathematical symbols, receive 
a plural form by adding «, with an apostrophe preceding ; as, three 
Vs; four c*s; cross your fs and place a dot over the i'«. The +'« 
are more than the — '«. 

8. Some nouns have only the singular number ; as, iron, le(id^ 
milh^ sculpture^ floury goodness^ wisdom. 

Some are used only as plural nouns ; as, ehthes^ d/regs^ letters 
(literature), an'ohives^ ashes, annals, manners, morals, minutia, 
tidings, thanks, drawers, pincers, scissors, tongs, shea/rs. 

Some are used in both numbers, possessing the same form ; as, 
sheep, trout, gallows, pains, ethics, mathematics, pneumatics, series, 
salmon, deer, species, head of cattle (denoting indiridual cattle^ 
fish fkud^fowl (meaning the class). When individuals are denoted, 
the regular plural form miust be xis^di— fishes and fowls. 

9. After numeral adjectives, the words cavalry, foot, horse, in* 
fanPry, sail, weight, pair, couple, score, hundred, &c., are used in 
the singular and plural ; as, eix hundred, one hundred; three can- 
non, one cannon. But without a numeral adjective the most of 
such words take the plural form; as, hy hundreds; hy dozens. 
Foot and horse, referring to bodies of soldiers, and people, meaning 
persons, are regarded as plural ; as, " Mam/y people were engaged.^^ 
People (denoting a community or body of persons) is a coUec* 
tive noun, in the singular, but it sometimes takes the plural form ; 
as, '^ Many peoples and nations." 

Amends and means, referring to one object, are singular; to 
more than one, plural. In the singular form, mea i denotes the 
middle between two extremes. News is for the most part con- 
strued as singular — so also, m>olasses, measles; alms, and riches, 
and oats, as plural. 

10. Noims derived from foreign languages often retain the plural 
form of the languages to which they belong : Datum, data ; dc' 
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9ideratum^ desiderata; emphasU^ emphases; criterion^ criteria; 
hypothesis^ hypotheses ; radius^ radii ; seraph^ seraphim ; terteXy 
vertices. Some foreign words, by common use, have acquired 
also the English plural form : Medium^ m^ittms ; memorandum^ 
memorandwms ; formula^ formulas ; genius^ geniuses (when per- 
sons of genius are meant) ; genius^ genii (when aerial spirits are 
meant). 

For more particular rules, and exceptions under them, and mora 
numerous examples, some English Grammar may be consulted. In 
conformity to the above rules, may be written out the following 

EXEROISBS. 

Correct the form of the nouns, when they require it, in 
the following examples : 

The heros of the Revolution. The echos are remarkably numer- 
ous. I counted fourteen ladys. There were three loafs of bread. 
The Pompies of the age. The Tullies of America. Had I three 
lifes to spend, they should all be given. Those men were remark- 
able genii. The Mussulmeu of Persia are great opponents of Chris- 
tianity. These things may be used as talismen. I saw three 
man-servants and two woman-servants. Use two spoonsful of 
saleratus, and three handsful of flour. How many die were 
thrown? How many penny was it worth? How many pence 
have you ? Tiie Mr. Taylors. Miss Jane and Sarah Porters. The 
Messrs. Harpers and Appletons. The army had two commander- 
in-chiefs. He was tried by several court-martials. She had two 
father-in-laws. The datums are incorrect. Margaret had too 
many beans. There were five stratums of rocks. Five seraphims 
were engaged in worship. All the radiuses of the same circle are 
equal. The emphasises are not correctly laid. Bishop Carter and 
Lewis. Mind your ^s and qs. Dot your is and cross your fo. 
Iiook well at the + s and — s. He employed only the dreg of 
his time. Have you learned the tiding of the battle ? He had two 
pairs of drawer. He made amend to me and this was the mean of 
avoiding a contest. He employed guns and pistols, and by tins 
means overpowered me. How many molasses did you porohaso? 
His riches was great. 
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LESSOH VI. 

NOUNS. — ^TIIEIB GENDER. 

1. Nouns are of several kinds, so far as they deriott 
objects of the male sex, of the female, or of neither sex, 
and are thus called nouns of the Masculine^ or JFhminine^ or 
Neuter Gender. Nouns which denote living beings, and 
yet do not determine to which sex these belong, are nouns 
of the Common Gender ; as, parerU^ teacher^ sheep, cousin. 
They are names which may in common, or equally, be ap- 
plied to beings of either sex. The pronouns, Ae, she, it, 
are substituted for nouns of the first three classes, respect- 
ively. He or she may be substituted for any noun of 
Common Gender. 

2. The sexes are distinguished — 

(1.) By the nse of different words; as, husband^ wife; friar^ 
nun ; ram or huch^ ewe ; uncle^ emnt^ &c. : or (2), By a different 
ending, as haron^ baroneta; duJce^ duchess; songster, songstress: 
or (3), By prefixing a word to distinguish the sex ; as, a man- 
servant, a maid-servant ; a A^-goat, a s?ie-goa.t. 

3. Some nouns, which describe things that are without 
sex, may be changed, by a figure of speech (called Per- 
sonification), into masculine or feminine. 

When an object of strength, or power, or sublimity is spoken 
of, it is thus spoken of as a masculine object; when an object of 
delicacy or beauty is described, it is viewed as feminine. Of the 
sun it 18 said, " Ee has risen ;" of the moon, " She walks the heav- 
ens in her beauty." Wisdom lifts up her voice, and warns. The 
vessel sails well ; she hastens into the harbor. ' M 

4. A very young child, or an animal whose sex it is not 
important to designate, is often represented by the neuter 
pronoun, it. 
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The mascnline pronoun is often nsed in speaking of a company 
of both sozes ; as, ^* The school cannot prosper unless each pnpil 
shall study carefully his lessons/* 

The pronoun it is used in the beginning of a clause or sentence, 
and having reference to a masculine, or feminine object, and to 
one or more; as. It was he; it was they ; it was she; it is a 
man ; it is a toomcm 

Exercises. 

Change the nouns in Italics for those of a different 
Gender. 

The Sultan of Turkey. He appointed his wife as his executor. 
The widower has just left town. I have sold the ram^ the stag^ the 
steer^ the duch^ the eat^ and the h,orse. Would you like the repu- 
tation of a wizard? The Earl is not at home. The landlady 
has returned. I want a tailoress. The gander is very tough. 
Wliat a fine heau you are! What nieces has she? The widow 
looked sad. 



LESSOH VII. 

NOUNS.— <rHKIB CASES. 

1. The word case is applied, to a noun to denote its con- 
dition, or the relation which it bears to some word or 
words with which it is connected. 

In the sentence " John learns his lesson," the word John is that 
of which something is said — it is the subject of the verb learns^ 
and is thus in the suJjjeetive case (condition)^ or nominative case , 
it is the name of the subject. Whereas, in the same sentence, the 
word lesson being that upon which the action expressed by the 
verb rests— in other words, being the object of the verb — is said 
to be in the objective case^ or condition. 

2. When a person or thing is addressed, the name of 
such person or thing is in the nominative case independent; 
as, Johfij learn your lesson, 
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3. As to form, the nominative and objective cases of 
aouns have the same. In pronouns the form is, in most 
cases, different; aa^I^me; thou^thee; he^him; 8?ie^her; 
we, us ; they^ them, 

4. Anothei case is the Possessive^ and is used when the 
possessor, source, or author of a thing is denoted. It has 
a specific form — that of the nominative, followed by '« ; or 
when the nominative ends in «, an apostrophe ( ' ) alone is 
added — so called because it is a tummg off or elision of 
6, t, or y. The same character (') is also used for the 
possessive of the plural number where no vowel is omitted. 

In compound words tlie sign of the possessive is placed at the 
end ; as, father-in-law's books. The '« is a corruption or abbrevi- 
ation of the old form of the Anglo-Saxon Possessive in e9, m, y». 

5. A noun is in the nominative case, not only when 
used as the subject of a verb, but when it is in apposition 
to such a subject, denoting the same person or thing ; as, 
" Cicero, the orator^ flourished at Rome." 

A nonn is also in the nominative case when it forms a part of 
the predicate, or description of a subject, and denotes the same 
pers<»n or thing as the subject ; thus, "Daniel Webster was a most 
remarkable man?'^ 

A noun is in the objective case, not only when it follows and 
depends upon a verb or participle, but when it foUows a prep- 
osition. John gave the book to James, Beholding the sun. 

Exercises. 

Write out the nominative, possessive, and objective cases 
of the following nouns, both in the singular and plural 
numbers : 

Wife^ husband, knife, table, pony, hoof, muff, stony, tax, lady, 
church, sexton, ox, lash, valley, penny, Charles, fairy, hen, lynx, 
negro, thief, conrt-nuirtial. Thus: 

Kom. wife, Poss. wife's, Ohj, wife ; Nom, wives, Poss, wives', 
014> wives. 
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LESSOH VIII. 

PBONOUNS.— PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

1. These are substitutes for nouns, and are used for the 
purpose of avoiding the disagreeable repetition of the name 
of a thing or person in a sentence. The literal meaning of 
Promrnn^ iafor-noun. 

Its conyenience and utility are apparent in the following sen- 
tences : *'^ Then Jadah came near nnto him and said, O my lord, 
let thy servant, I pray thee, speak a word in my lord's ears, and let 
not thine anger tarn against thy servant. Thon saidst nnto thy 
servants, Except your younger brother come down with you, ye 
shall see my face no more." Without the pronoun, these sen- 
tences must read thus : ^^ Then Jndah came near unto Joseph, arid 
said, O lord of Judah, let Judah the servant of Joseph, Jndah 
prays Joseph, speak a word in the ears of Judah 's lord, and let 
not the anger of Joseph turn against the servant of Joseph. Jo- 
seph said unto the servants of Joseph, Except the younger brother 
of Judah, Reuben, Simeon, Levi,'' &c. 

2. A Personal Pronoun is a substitute for the names of 
persons, or of things personified, i. e., of things spoken of or 
to 3s persons. 

Of these pronouns there are ^y^^ /, thm^ he, she, it ; and their 
plurals, we, ye or you^ they. These are used as the eubjecU of a 
verb. 

Wl^n these pronouns indicate the posseseor or source of any 
thing, they undergo a change of form ; thus, my or mine; thy 
or thine; hie, hers^ its; ottr or outb; your or yours; their or 
theirs. 

Personal Pronouns, when they stand for names that are the 
chjects of an action or relation (standing after a verb, or a prepo- 
sition), take the following forms: me, thee or you, him, her, it, 
w, them. 
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Exercises. 

1. Write a phrase or sentence containing Personal pro- 
nouns of the first person, singular and plural, in the posses- 
sive case. 

2. Containing pronouns of the second person, singular 
and plural, possessive case. 

3. Containing pronouns of the third person, singular and 
plural, possessive case. 

4. Containing pronouns, singular and plural, in the objec- 
tive case — of the first person, second person, third person. 

5. Correct the personal pronouns that stand in the wrong 
case. 

Even good authors, quoted below, make frequent mistakes in 
this particular; as, ^^ She suffers hourly more than mey It should 
be, ^^ than /," that is, than / do^ the word than being, in this sen- 
tence, only a conjunction. Than before whom is a preposition, 
and requires the objective case ; as, ^^ Than whom there is no bet* 
ter manJ' " All slept save she^ It should be her^ being the ob 
ject of the preposition sate. 

Write the following sentences correctly : 

There was no one in the house save we two. All, save I, were 
at rest. Nor hope to make others such as me. It is him who did 
this. It is not fit for such as us to sit with the rulers of the land 
Let he that looks after them, look on his hand. I will be her 
Whose foot the waves wet not. She exclaimed on Hastings, you, 
and I. Ask the murderer, he who has steeped his hands, &c. 
Sorrow not as them who have no hope. Holland and thee did 
each in other live. We are alone, here's none but thee and I. 
Him shall never come again to we ; but we shall surely one day 
go to he. She is sold like thou. He was much older than her. 
They were more terrified than us. It was thee who went hence. 
Unless yon are the masters, and not me. They must have been as 
glad as ns to escape. Stimulated by the approbation of better 
judges than them, she turned to their literature, &c. I know not 
whom else are expected. The village lawyer, whose Burns waa 
him of the justice and law ecclesiastical. 
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6. As pronouns supply the place of nouns, it is essential 
to perspicuity that they should distinctly point to the nouns 
which they stand for. 

The following passage from Qoldsmith's History of Greect?, is 
very faulty in this respect : — " He wrote to that distinguished phi- 
osopher, begging of him to come and undertake hU education, 
and to bestow on him those lessons of virtue which every great 
man ought to possess, and which his numerous avocations render- 
ed impossible to Aim." Confusion follows from the different offices 
which the pronoun he is here made to perform : first, it stands for 
Philip, then for Aristotle, next for Alexander, again for Alexan- 
der, then twice for Philip. To clear the sentence of ambiguity, 
instead of ^^hia education^^^ it should have been "Am son's eduea- 
tian;^^ and instead of " Ai« numerous a/oocations^^'* it should have 
been " his own numerous avocations,'*^ 

7. In the following sentence there is also an ambiffuoua 
tMe of tlie personal pronoun : 

" Jesus came from Nazareth, and was baptized of John in Jor- 
dan ; and straightway coming up out of the water he saw the 
heavens opened, and the Spirit, like a dove, descending upon Am." 
Does he refer to Jesus or to John, and on which did the Spirit de- 
scend? The passage itself does not^ clearly determine the ques- 
tion. It would seem to teach that Jesus saw the Spirit descending 
on John ; but the meaning intended is that John saw the Spirit 
descending on Jesus." 

8. Correct the ambiguity in the following passages : 

" In his days Pharaoh-Nechoh, king of Egypt, went up against 
the King of Assyria, to the river Euphrates, and King Josiah went 
against him, and he slew him at Megiddo, when he had seen bim." 
— % Kings xxiii. 29. 

^^ The Son of Man shall be delivered up to the chief-priests, and 
to the scribes, and they shall condemn him to death, and deliver 
him to the Gentiles, and they shall mock him," &c. 

In the first of the above passages, is it taught that Pharaoh killed 
Josiah, or that Josiah killed Pharaoh ? The context must be con- 
sulted, to make the requisite correction. 

In the second passage, it is undecided whether the Gentiles 
alone, or the chief-priests and scribes also, mocked the Savionr. 
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LESSOH IX. 

FAONOUNS. — COMPOUND PERSONAL, RKLATIVB, KTC. 

1. The word self is often added to the personal pronouns, 
my, ^Ay, him^ her^ it^ ouvy your^ them^ making an emphatic 
compound : thus, myself^ Ac, ourselves, Ac. These com- 
pound pronouns are used in only two cases — the nominative 
and objective. 

2. HekLtive Pronouns are words that stand for and re- 
late to some person or thing previously mentioned, or to 
some preceding phrase, which is called an Antecedent, The 
relative pronouns perform the office of a conjunction, in 
connecting clauses or sentences. They are who^ which, 
that, what. 

Who is applied only to persons ; which, to mere animals 

and things ; that, to persons or things. Who is applied to 

things when these are personified. Wfiat is equivalent to 

that which, or those which. What and that are used only 

in the nominative and objective cases. Who and which 

are the same in singular and plural. Their cases stand 

thus: 

Nbm. Who. Which. 

P(f»8, Whose. Whose. 

Olj. Whom. Which. 

What is applied to things, and is used only when the antece- 
dent is omitted ; as, *^He saw what he desired," that is, ^^He saw 
the thing which he desired." 

That is a relative, when in place of it toho, which, or whom may 
he used. It is an adjective pronoan when it defines or limits a 
noun ; as, ^^ 7%at hooh is excellent." It is a demonstrative pro- 
noun when it is not relative, but points out the object to whish it 
refers. It is a conjunction when it merely connects sentences ; as, 
^^He studies that he may leam.^' 
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The antecedent is not always expressed ; as, " Who worship God 
are the objects of his favor ;" that is, " They who worship," &o 
*' Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth;" that is, "-ffiwiwhon. 
the Lord," &c., or, " Those whom the Lord," &c. 

3. The Compound Melative Pronouns are whoever^ 
whichever^ whatever^ whosoever^ whichsoever^ whatsoever. 
These have the same constructioQ as what, 

4. TFAo, which^ and what^ when employed in asking 
questions, take the name of Interrogative Nouns, 

Who is applied to persons, which and what to persons and 
things. X 

Who applies to the name inquired for, which to the individual, 
what to profession, occupation, character; as, Who wrote the 
"Paradise Lost?" which Milton was it? what was his character? 

Exercises. 

1. Supply the pronouns that are omitted in the following 
sentences. 

shall I say % To did he direct his speech ? — . 

crosses the bridge must pay toll. You know not I am. I 

will not ask you are. Tell me in town you live, in 

-^— street, in house. I found — I sought. -^— son are 

you ? Did he find horse ? He — labors hard will succeed. 

— sins will be punished. — — • is a beautiful dress you wear. 

This is the horse — ran away. I know — book is yours. I 

know ■ is wanted. I love loves me. seek me early 

shall find me. To — did you report — ? By skill was 

it done ? By did he suffer ? would become rich, must 

be industrious. influence is good. 

2. Supply antecedents. 

who steals my purse, steals trash. who does no good, 

does harm. who was hurt, has recovered. 

3. Correct the pronouns here used. 

The boy which brought the mail, has gone. Have you seen the 
%OQse what I bought ? Where is the man which inquired for me ! 
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Who laan was it? The cow who leaped the fence. Which waa 
his character? There were three dogs whom he drove away. 
Who of these have I treated hadly ? He treated she hadly. This 
is the man as I saw. This is the woman <u is not to be surpassed. 

4. Sabstitate the compound relative instead of the ante- 
oodent and relative here used. 

Any person who transgresses the law, commits sic. Any thing 
fbat ^ves pain to other beings should be avoided. He who is 
simple, let him turn hither. To every one you meet give friendly 
salutation. 

5. Supply the relative. 

There is nothing places religion in so disadvantageous a view. 
It has been remarked, there is nothing discovers the true temper 
of a person so much as his letters. There is Miss liddy, can 
dance a jig, write a good hand, &c. 

In common discourse, or &,miliar writing, the relative 
may oflen be omitted, where in solemn or dignified dis- 
course, it should be used ; as, '^ This is the man I spoke 
of;" " this is the road he travelled," Is there a God to 
swear by ? Is there none to believe in ? Is there none to 
trust to? 

Supply the relative in the sentences just quoted. 

6. As pronouns and nouns that depend on the same 
verb or preposition, should be in the same case, that is, in 
the objective, correct the following sentences wherein this 
principle is violated. 

He came to teach my sister and I. Let you and I go and walk. 
Put up those gloves for Clara and I. Between you and I, he is a 
great villain. Letters have just been received for you and I. Let 
you and I endeavor to improve. 

7. Connect the wrong case of the pronoun in the follow- 
ing examples. 

Who do you depend on for protection? The person whom you 
ex]>ected would perform the work, has not appeared. He whom 
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they intend shall execute it. Yoa would find three or four in the 
parlor after dinner, whom (you wonld say) passed their time 
agreeably. "Who servest thou under? He whom you pretend 
reigns in heaven. 

8. Correct the pronouns in the following passages, so that 
there shall be no inconsistency in Number and Gender, 

Be as troublesome as you please, I shall never own that thou 
art an evil. The Simisd cannot easily walk upright, because its 
foot rests on the outer edge, &c. The wicked are suffered to 
fiourish, till the sum of his iniquities is full. Yet you, my Cre- 
ator, detest me, thy creature, to whom thou art bound, &c. His 
design was to render Athens a maritime city, in which he fol- 
lowed a very different system of politics from their former gov- 
ernors. Egypt was glad at their departure, for they were afraid 
of them. 



LE880H Z. 

ADJECHYB PBOKOUNS, OB PBONOMINAL ADJECmTES. 

1. These are pronouns which perform the ofiSce of limit* 
ing, or qualifying, or designating nouns. 

2. When they point out objects definitely, they are called 
demonstrative : they are this and that in the singular ; these 
and those in the plural. 27iis and t/iese refer to nearer ob- 
jects ; that and those to more remote. 

3. When pronouns represent objects taken separately, 
they are called distributive : they are eachj even/^ either^ 
neither. 

4. When they denote objects indefinitely, they are call- 
ed hidefinite; as, one^ bothy any^ none^ ally suchy toholcy 
otheVy anotheTy fewy manyy muchy several. 

One and other are used also as nouns in both singular and 
plural, being declined. One, one\ one; oneSy (me8\ ones: Other^ 
9t'her*8y other; others^ others\ others. 
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Anot?ier is nsed only in the singnlar, in the three cases. It re- 
fers to one of many, the other refers to one of two ; as, " Here 
are ^ve apples, take this one, or another ;^^ " Here are two apples, 
take this one or the other, ^^ 

It is sometimes nsed indefinitely ; as. It seems it suited him. 
So in the phrases, "/it rains," "t'i snows," &c., it stands for tlie 
producing cause of these events, or to external nature. 

Aught is often erroneously written ought. 

Either refers only to one of two things, and not to one of more 
than two things. 

Neither^ in like manner, refers only to two things. 

No one, none, may he used in relation to more than two ohjects. 

JEaeh is connected with a singular and not with a plural pro- 
noun — that is, with he, him, her, she, it; not with they, them; as, 
^^Baeh had hie place appointed, eaeh hie course." ^^ Baeh man 
dreamed hie dream ;" not their dream. 

Boery^ like ecLch, is also distrihutive, and must he used in the 
same manner. . 

The above distributive pronouns require the verbs of which they 
are subjects to be in the singular number ; as, " Each man has 
his share." 

Either is sometimes wrongly used in place of each. The former 
means one of two, while ea^h signifies both distributively ; as, 
"Place them on either side," means on one or the other indiffer- 
ently, not on both sides ; but " Place them on each side," means on 
both sides. 

The distributive tfoery is sometimes improperly used for any. 
The former means all, one by one ; any means one out of all, the 
particular one not being denoted. 

None, being a contraction of no one, should not be employed to 
express plurality, or as equivalent to no ones, 

AU, which is a collective adjective, is sometimes improperly 
nsed for every ^ which, is distributive, and applies to individuals. 

EXBROISBS. 

Correct the following sentences in accordance with tho 
obsen-ations in this Lesson : 

• Six men attacked him, hut neither of them were identified. 

2* 
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Either of these three steel-pens will write well. Neither of these 
four apologies commeDd themselves to my approval. On either 
side of the river was the tree of life. The house of Baal was full 
from one end to another. Let them strike him till yon cannot 
tell one foot from another. Two women shall he grinding at the 
mill, the one shall he taken, and another left. Prose and poetry 
are so different one from another, that the one will hinder rather 
than assist the other. One end is as thick as another. Myriads 
of hats were hanging one to the other. Diodoms is of more credit 
than Plutarch, or any other who write lines hy the lump. And 
they dreamed a dream, hoth of them, each man their dream. And 
they were judged every man according to their works. Each of 
the class have their places assigned. I saw every man with their 
wenpons in hand. Have you ought of strength left? When one 
has left ones house, regret is ever felt. Ones health demands 
care. How are the one's ? Are your little ones' as dear to you as 
mine are to me? Neither of the four samples are such as I ex- 
pected. Each one of the letters bear date after his return. They 
crucified two others with him on either side one, and Jesus in the 
midst. The weakness of their wall every earthqpake might over- 
throw. The idea tree is applicable to any tree, and may therefore 
be regarded as one nature common to all individual trees. Are 
either of those five men guilty? Neither of them are guilty. 
Each of them In their turn were dismissed. 



LESSOH ZI. 

ADJSCnYBa. 



An Adjective is a word ac^ected or added to a Noun to 
define its number, size, form, or quality ; as, four^ small, 
rotmd, sweet, good, 

Tlie Adjective does not vary its form to accommodate the num- 
ber, or gender, or case of the noun. It is the same for nouns of 
either number, any gender and case. Thus, three men, three 
women. A good boy, good boys. I saw a modest youth ; a modest 
youth saw m«. 
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2. Adjectives, for convenienoe, have been reduced to the 
following classes : 

(1.) Proper: such as are derived from a proper name; as, 
American^ from America; Cal\fomian^ from Cali/omia, 

(2.) Common: expressing quality, and not derived, like the 
former, from a proper name ; as, active^ dull, 

(8.) Pronominal : being sometimes used as a pronoun, and 
sometimes as an adjective. Of this class are some already con- 
sidered in preceding lessons ; as, all^ mme^ any^ tuch^ aomtf, hoth^ 
otheTy another ; thU^ that^ these, those, eaeh^ either^ every ^ neither; 
former^ latter, much, many, few, several. Some of these belong 
to the class of 

(4.) Ifum/erals : as, Jlrst, second^ &c, ; one^ two, &c, ; single^ 
dovhle, &c. 

(5.) Partidpiial in form, but having no relation to time ; as a 
hMwin^ man, a losing wife. 

(6.) Compound: those compounded of two or more words 
connected by a hyphen ; as, long-lost son, woe-begone face. 

(7.) Sometimes nouns are used m adjectives; as, an iron bed- 
stead ; a stone wall ; a glass inkstand. 

3. As to the position of the Ad^ective^ it usually stands 
before the noun, but sometimes is placed more advan- 
tageously after it. As, for example : 

(1.) When it is qualified or affected by some other words follow- 
ing it; as, ^ He is a man great in his own conceit." " He is a man 
learned in all such matters.'^ So also (2), when several adjec- 
tives qualify a noun, they should take a position after it ; as, she 
is a woman, r^ned, courteous, beneficent, and yet humble. The 
adjective is also (8) placed after the noun for the sahe of empha- 
sis; as, '^Virtue most mature,^^ Also (4), when an adverb pre- 
cedes the adjective ; as, *^ a horse truly elegant." Also (5), when 
an adjective is used as a title; as, "Napoleon the Third ;^^ Wash- 
ington the good,'''* Adjectives (6) that qualify pronouns are placed 
after them, generally ; aS, *' He left me very sad?'* (7.) In the 
structure of verse it often becomes necessary; as, "Canst thou 
not minister to a mind diseased V^ (8.) In introducing a senti- 
ment, an emphatical a(\jective may, on the other hand, be placed 
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some distance in advanoe of the nonn or pronoun whioh it quali- 
fies; as, ^^Glad am I to see yon/' 

EZBROIBBB. 

1. Supply the blanks with Proper Adjectives. 

— prophet. — rhubarb. tobacco. — coffee. 

•— ^ literature. commerce. books. writings. 

synagogue. 

2. Supply the blanks with suitable Common Adjectives. 

rice. anchor. angel. clangor. — — 

grapes. lesson. demagogue. dialogue. — 

fatigue. glutton. mason. season. 

8. Supply the blanks with Pronominal Adjectives. 

— person. house. grove. sailor, ■■■ 

hen. parents. ships. hymn. tree. 

4. Supply the blanks with Numeral Adjectives. 

chapter. verse. — ^ line. — penny. — dol- 
lars. pounds. ounces. 

5. Supply the blanks with Paiticipial Adjectives. 

girl. boy. — disposition. character. — — 

story. event. calamity. exploit. 

6. Supply the blanks with Compound Adjectives, 

■ people. country. citizen. home. 

7. Supply the blanks with Nouns that may serve as 
Adjectives. 

— barn. house. — ship. — column. 

8. Change the position of the Adjective. 

The man is poor who has not the friendship of Go^ Th« 
woman is wise who adorns herself with piety. 
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LESSOH ZII. 

ABJECnVES. — DS6BEES OF QUALITY EXPRESSED 

1. Adjectives in many cases express qualities whioL may 
Tary in degree in different objects. The simple form of 
the Adjective expresses the simple quality : as toise^ cold^ 
learned, 

A higher degree of quality (usually called Comparative 
is expressed by adding r or er to the simple form, or by 
prefixing the word more : as, wiaer^ colder^ more learned. 

The highest degree {Superlative) is denoted by adding st 
or est to the simple form, or by prefixing the word most ; 
as, wieesty coldest^ m>ost learned. More and most are us>ed 
chiefly to modify long words — ^those of more than two «*yl- 
lables. 

2. The degi'ee of quality may vary in an opposite direc- 
tion. This is expressed by using the words less and least 
before the adjectives — also by adding to the adjective the 
syllable ish; as, bluetM, that is, slightly blue; less ugly; 
least ugly. 

These syllables more, most, d^c, may be regarded as makiog 
with the adjectiYe a compound adjective. 

* Some adjectives are irregular in the mode of expressing varying 
degrees of quality; thus, good, better, best; many, more, most; 
little, less, least, 

3. Sometimes comparison is made by certain intensive 
words ; as, far, by far^ extremely, uncommonly, very, ex- 
ceedingly, placed before the simple comparative, or super- 
lative form of the adjective. 

The words somewhat, little, mueh, so, almost, still, yet, &c., arc 
fometimes employed to modify the adjective. 

4. Other adjectives do not properly admit of increase ok 
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decrease in meaning, and, hence, neither in their form ; as, 
square^ triangtdar^ circular^ <fcc. ; one^ two, <fcc. ; almighty, 
chief, extreme, infinite, perfect Yet we find many such 
adjectives used in the comparative and superlative form, 
but, when so used, the adjective, in its positive or simple 
form, is not used in its fullest possible extent of meaning 
but only as approximating to it. Thus, we say, John is 
inore perfect speaker than Andrew. 

6. Observe that when two objects or persons are com- 
pared, the comparative degree only is employed ; when one 
or more objects are compared with more than one, the su- 
perlative only is to be used. Very rarely, a double super- 
lative is used by good writers ; " This was the moat un- 
kindest cut of all.'' 

ExBRCISBS. 

1. Correct the following passages : 

Mary is the kindest of the two. She never appeared more 
beautifaler. He is the most good of all. He is the more learned 
of the three. She is learneder than he. This is blnisher than 
that. Onr God is more almighty than the gods of the heathen. 
He is lesser cross than formerly. This landscape is more infinite 
than the one we observed yesterday. I am least wise than you. 
That is the most perfectest recitation of the two. It is more ea- 
sier to play than to study. My farm is more square than yours. 

2. Supply the blanks with adjectives in the compara- 
tive degree, both of the increasing and of the diminishing 
order. 

hill. merchant. — money. uncle. 

grandmother. 

3. Supply the blanks with adjectives that are modified 
by intensive words and those of an opposite character ; viz., 
ven/, &c,, and somewhat, Soc, 

prince. bird. poverty. disease. — • 

Talley. — songster. needle. — station. 
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THB ABTICLB — FBOPEB Ain> IMPBOPEB UflB OP TT, 

1, There are two limiting Adjectives, an (or a), and th^ 
H hich are called Articles. The former, an or a, prefixed to 
a noun, denotes any one of the dass indefinitely ; the latter, 
the, indicates some particular, definite object. An hour 
= one hour, any hour, some hour. TTie hour = one par- 
ticular hour that has been referred to. 

A is used before a noun whose first letter is a consonant ; 
an when it is a vowel or silent A. Some nouns, however, 
whose first letter is a vowel, commence with a consonant 
sound, and require the form of the article to be a. 

The indefinite article is used only with nouns in the sin- 
gular; the definite, with nouns in either number. 

2. The applications of the ind^nite and of the definite 
article^ and also the principle on which the absence of the 
article is founded, are thus illustrated by Mr. Harrison, 
firom sentences in the second chapter of Genesis : 

" And the Lord Gk)d formed man of the dust of the earth." 

JTon, not having preyionsly existed. 

"Therefore shall a man leave his fi&ther and mother." 

Any man at any future time. 

'* And the Lord planted a garden eastward in Eden, and there he put 
iht man (hefore mentioned) whom he had formed." 

" And the Lord God sud, it is not good that iht man should be alone ; 
I will make him on help-meet." 

The absence of the article altogether before the term man denotes 
the species at large. 

Here also may be observed a marked distinction between the indefi- 
nite and the definite article. 

ii. The Article is not changed, as in many other languages, 
1«> ifiiit the gender of the noun, yet it is to be regarded as 
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masculine, femiDine, or neuter, according to the gender of 
the noun : and, hence, when it precedes nouns of different 
genders, it should be repeated before each, unless the nouns, 
by association, convey the idea of unity ; then it requires 
to be used but once. 

*' I met a man and horse" should be, *' I met a man and a horse/' 
unless it be designed to describe the two in connection, the one riding 
on the other, and forming a sort of compound animal. It may be 
proper to say, " The man and wife," or **The father and mother of 
the child," because so closely associated in life ; but **the girl and 
boy," "the house and trees," would not be proper forms of expres- 
sion. They should be "the boy and the girl," "the house and the 
trees." 

The same principle should be obseryed in using other adjec- 
tives; thus, "The Lords Spiritual and Temporal," should be 
"The Lords Spiritual and the Temporal," or "The Spiritual and 
the Temporal Lords," or "The Spiritual Lords and the Tem- 
poral." 

4. Sometimes tlie article is improperly omitted, 

"He will guide you into all truth." It should be "aZZ the 
truth," as in the Greek original. " Thou art ray beloved Son," 
should be, as in the Greek, "Thou art my Son, the beloved." 
"All the chief priests and elders of the people," &c., should be 
"tA« elders," &c. ^^ Elders of the people" would mean certain 
elders, but " the elders,'*^ the class. " The pious remembrance of 
the dead and living^ Here two distinct classes are confounded 
as if they were dead and alive at the same time. " The dead and 
the living" is the correct form. 

5. Sometimes the d^nite article is not only supenrfluous^ 
but injurious to the sense^ as when an additional description 
of the same subject is intended. 

"Even Terah, the father of Abraham, and the father of Na- 
ohor," may convey the idea that the father of Abraham and the 
father of Nachor were different persons, whereas they were the 
same person, and to express this fact, the reading should havo 
been, " the father of Abraham and of Nachor," " There are few 
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words,'' says Addison, *^ in the English language, which are em- 
ployed in a more loose sense than those of the fancy and the imagi- 
nation." The words those of the and ths should be omitted, to 
express the idea intended by Addison. 

6. The appropriate and beautiful use of the d^niie ar- 
ticle will be seen in the following examples adduced by 
Harrison : 

** They shall fall by the sword, by the famine, and by the pestilence," 
thus properly marking the distinctness of the instruments employed. 
**They would still maintain the virtue, the felicity, and the empire of 
the Roman people;" here virtue, felicity, and empire, being all dis- 
tinct objects, are so represented. '*The coming Messiah had been 
more frequently represented under the character of a king and con- 
queror, than under that of a prophet, a martyr, or the Son of God." 
As the character of conqueror was associated, especially in the Jewish 
mind, with that of king, the article is not repeated before eonquerar ; 
but as prophet and martyr are not necessarily connected, the article is 
applied to each. Again, before the word <on, the definite article is ne- 
cessary, to indicate that the Messiah was God's only Son, and not one 
of many, as the indefinite article would have hinted. 

Another instance — *'For this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth, 
heareth my voice. Pilate saith unto him, What is truth?" Christ 
uses the definite article because he refers to a particular system of 
truths which he came to teach. Pilate omits the article, for he speaks 
of truth generally. 

** I beseech you by the meekneee and genileneu of Christ." The article 
is omitted \ietore gentlemss ; it is inseparably connected with the other 
trut, and should not be dissevered. 

7. The Indefinite Article should he repeated where the 
thingsy personSy or qualities are in themselves distinct^ or 
where a distinction is to he represented. For example : 

^^A cool head, an unfeeling heart, and a cowardly disposition, 
prompted him," &o. '* Hadrian was, by turns, an excellent prince, 
a ridiculous sophist, and a jealous tyrant." " This earth, a spot, 
a grain, an atom." 

It is improperly omitted in the following example: "He counted 
equal vibrations of a pendulum or balance- whed** These instruments 
Indng distinct shoulr^ each be supplied with an article. As now roa^ 
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hakmct-tohed is used as another name iox pendubun. It is proper to saj, 
'* He is a negro or Ethiopian ;" because either epithet may designate the 
same individual. But it would be improper to say, '* He is a Negro or 
Laplander/' as the latter term is not synonymous with the former. 

8. An erroneous irUerchange of the definite and ind^ 
nite articles is sometimes made. For example : 

^^They (Paul and Barnabas) departed asunder, one from 
ayiother/' If the number departing had been more than two, this 
use of the article would be correct ; but the is the proper article to 
apply in the present case. 

9. When two or more adjectives limit the same name, the 
article is prefixed only to the first adjective ; but when sev- 
eral adiectives belong severally to a different object of the 
same name, eacn adjective must have an article. Thus, " a 
red and white rose,'* means a rose partly red, partly white ; 
but ^^ a red and a white rose," means two roses ; one red, 
the other white. 

10. When two or more adjectives follow a noun, and 
both are used to designate the same person, the article 
should be used only before the first of these ; as, *^ Mr. 
Scribner, the bookseller and publisher ;" but, " Mr, Scribner, 
the bookseller, and the publisher," would indicate difiTerent 
persons, one a bookseller, the other a publisher. 

11. Before titles, there is a repetition of the article; as, 
" The honorable tJie Lord Mayor of London ;" but when 
titles, merely as titles, are mentioned, it is omitted, as ^^ he 
called him Master,^"* 

The definite article is prefixed to an adjective, when the nonn is 
omitted ; as " ^A« wise and the good'' (meaning wise and good per- 
sons) ^^ are to be imitated." 

12. The indefinite article, placed before plural nouns 
limited by few and little^ and also before any collective 
noun, greatly afifects the meaning. These adjectives, with- 
out an indefinite article, bear their ordinary sense ; but the 
article tends to reverse the meaning. 
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As, "y»fo men came," that is, " not many," an inconsiderable 
nnmber ; but "a few men came," indicates a larger number— one 
more worthy of mention. With an indefinite article, the meaning 
is positive ; as, " A few can reach the top," implying that 8om« 
can ; but, ^^ few can reach the top," is nearly equivalent fx> a neg* 
ative, *' none can reach the top." 

13. The article should not be used before- any noun that 
is sufficiently definite without it; nor before abstract nouns, 
as, beauty, goodness, &c. As "iron is hard," "goodness 
is lovelv." 

Proper names, being suf&ciectly defined, do not take the article, 
except when a common name is nnderstood, as ^^ The Ganges" (i. e., 
the river Ganges) ; or, when you would distinguish a particular 
&mily ; as, " He was an Irving" (i. e., one of the family of Irvings) ; 
or when you would denote a person eminent for some virtue or 
▼ice ; as, ^* He was a Benedict Arnold ;" ^^ He was a Oicero." 

14. In comparing objects, if both nouns refer to the 
same person, the article must be omitted ; but supplied, il 
they refer to difiTerent persons. 

Thus, ^^ He is a better writer than speaker," compares the differ- 
ent qualifications of the same person. *^He is a better writer 
than a speaker," compares him (not a speaker) with another per- 
son who is a speaker. 

The verbal noun admits the article ; but when the verbal 
noun retains its power as a verb, it must be omitted. ^^27ie 
breaking of the law, is sin." By breaking the law, you in- 
cur the penalty. 

A general term should not be limited by an article ; as, 
^^Man is of few days;" ^^ Gold is valuable." 

Exercises. 

Correct the ailicles in the following passages, and supply 
such as are needed : 

Do you know such an one f He went to an heavenly home. I 
mean not the doer but deed. It is a honor to be here. He has a 
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Upper room. She lived in an age of chivalry. A great and a 
good man looks forward to eternity. The book is equally fitted to 
the old and young. The Old and New Testament. The Bible 
tells us of another and a better world. He gave me some such an 
answer. Let us practise the patience and the long-suffering. Her 
father received the title of a lord. He claimed the title of a gen- 
tleman. A void. the whispering when you are required to study. 
He was addicted to the smoking segars. The Old and the New 
Testaments. All words which are signs of complex ideas create 
mistake. The ecclesiastical and secular powers concurred. Neither 
the man nor boy was wrong. Scott, the watchmaker and the 
jeweller, went with us. A lion is generous, a fox is cunning. 
Pliny younger is a celebrated writer ; so is Oowper, poet. Wisest 
men sometimes say least. The gold is the root of much evil. 
The large number of immigrants arrived. Peter Hermit led the 
crusades. Read the first and second book of Greometry. We 
should cultivate graceful and courteous. The silver is not so val- 
uable as the gold. He formed an union. A man is noblest work 
of Creator. The guilty man ascended a scaffold. Benedict Ar- 
nold is Catiline of America. Daniel Webster is Demosthenes of 
America. Business advances claims to not little attention. A few 
men are so learned as he. Stay with me few hours. A man may 
be a better linguist than a mathematician. Fire is a better servant 
than master. He owned a small and large house. The old and 
new method of writing. He had compassion on the poor and the 
needy. A joyful and a pleasant thing it is to be thankful. From 
the chief priests, scribes, and elders. David, the father of Solo- 
mon, and the father of Absalom. And are choked with cares and 
riches, and pleasures of this life. I saw the General and Adju- 
tant. Arithmetic is an important branch of the mathematics. 



LESSON XIV. 

THE YSBB — CLASSES OP YEBBS. 

1. The Verb is a word which aflSrms or declares. That 
of which it aj£rms something is called its subject/ as, Rain 
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faUs^ Sickness wUl come. Here rain and sickness are sub* 
jects of the affirmations made. 

2. Sometimes the verb asks a question ; as, Are you go- 
lf ig f Sometimes it takes the form of command ; as, Go^ 
Samuel. Sometimes it takes the form of a wish ; as. May 
you excel. iSometimes that of a condition ; as, Should he 
arrive^ I will accompany him. 

3. Verbs may be variously classified. 

(1.) Into Regular and Irregular, The former make their past 
tense and participle with the ending of ed; the latter, do not ; as, 
"I ascendtfc?;" "I saw." 

(2.) Into Transitive and Intransitive, The former are not 
complete in their meaning without the addition of a noun, as 
the object upon which the action expressed by the verb rests 
or falls ; as, "He has performed his task." Here the sense 
of the verb performed would be imperfect without task as an 
object. 

But "he walked^^^ is intransitive, as the action is limited to the 
subject Jie^ and does not terminate on an object. 

(3.) Transitive verbs are either in the Active or Passive form. 
" He has performed his task," is active ; " His task has been per- 
formed," is passive ; the object of the verb in the active form of the 
sentence, being made the subject of the verb in the passive form. 
In the active form, the subject is represented as acting; in the 
passive, as acted upon. 

Hence, intransitive verbs cannot regularly be used in the pas- 
sive form. 

Some intransitive verbs express simply the idea of existence or 
being; as, I am, he is, we shall be. Thomas is active. 

Any verb which makes sense with a pronoun after it in the ob- 
jective form, may be known as being a transitive verb ; as, Ho 
rewards him, 

(4.) Some verbs are used both in a transitive and in an intran- 
sitive sense ; as, " We returned from the city" (intransitive) ; 
"We returned the favor" (transitive). 

(5.) Intransitive verbs admit after them, as an object, a noun 
possessing a meaning like that of the verb ; as, " He ran a race ;" 
and such an objective case may be converted into a subjective 
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case with the passive form of the verb ; as, " A race was run by 
him." 

These verbs will be referred to again in a future lesson. 

(C.) The infinitive mood is sometimes the subject or the object of 
a verb ; as, *^ To write well is a fine accomplishment." ^^ He has 
learned to write well." 

(7.) Some intransitive verbs are construed passively; as, "He 
was laughed at;^^ "The business w to he loohed after ;^^ "The 
decision was appealed from /" " He is not to he scoffed at /" 
"These are lessons to he practised on;"*^ "Duty was lost sight 
^;" " The money was made useofhj the servant." 

Exercises. 

1. Supply the following verbs with an appropriate Suh- 
ject: 

was fastened with tacks. entered the harbor. 

played upon the piano. abounded in the city. was 

dear. fell on the field of battle. smiled. has 

done this? Is at home? Will come to-day? is 

an important study. 

2. Supply the following with an appropriate Olject : 

I saw . The good man loves his . Columbus dis- 
covered . Galileo invented . Learn well . 

3. Express the following facts by changing the verbs to 
the passive form : 

The farmer ploughed his field. John deprived James of his 
rights. The class learned the last lesson well. Wealth sometimes 
produces misery. A guilty conscience needs no accuser. Evil 
communications corrupt good manners. Read the book. Do not 
nsult him. Conduct your affairs prudently. They fought a 
duel. 

4. Convert the following statements into the active 
form : 

She was pitied by me. The country is overrun with locusts, 
Cliristiani^y has ever been opposed by the wicked. Bonaparte 
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was defeated by the Duke of Wellington. The teacher was greatly 
respected by his scholars. The Bible should be read by all. 

5. Sapply the blanks with a subject phrase, containing 
a verb in the infinitive mood : 

is the highest dnty of man. is the part of every 

good citizen. should be the endeavor of the young. 

is the design of this exercise. is base. is honorable. 

6. Supply the blanks with an object phrase, containing 
a verb in the infinitive mood : 

I hate . He regretted . He ambitiously sought 

It is dishonorable • 



LESSOK XV. 

AUXIUART VERBS. — ^ERRONEOUS USE OP THEM. 

Of these, some have no other office than to assist 
in forming certain tenses of Principal Verbs ; these are, 
may, catiy shctU^ coiUd^ might, would, should, ought, must. 
Others are sometimes, also, Principal Verbs themselves; 
as, unU, have, had, do, did, let, be. 

1. Am and was are sometimes used improperly. "From which 
we aire severed," should be " Jiave severed." " Was also ceased," 
should be " Had also ceased." 

2. Am and v>as may be used as auxiliaries only when the prin- 
cipal verb implies motion, or eharige of condition; as, "I was 
gone ;" " I was fallen ;" "I am come ;" " He is fled." 

"You ««," instead of "You frer«," is inadmissible, though 
some grammarians justify the phrase. 

8. Sometimes do and did stand in the place of the principal 
verbs to which they refer; as, "He loves not play as thou dost;^^ 
that is, as " thou lovest." Sometimes do and did are' used f(jr 
emphasis ; as, " I A> love thee ;" " Nay, but thou didst call mo." 

J)orCt, when used for does not, is a vulgarism. It is properly a 
oontraction of do not, and not of does not 
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Were and did are improperly used for would he and should in the 
following sentence : ^^ It were an intolerable spectacle, did thej 
oehold one of their fellows in the agonies of death." 

Doth and hath^ in serions compositions, are properly nsed in- 
stead of does and has. They have the merit, also, of being more 
tmooth and soft in pronunciation. 

Pd rather^ in familiar discourse, stands, properly, not for I had 
rather^ but for / would rather. 

4. Care should be taken, "when an ellipsis is made, that the con- 
struction be the same as if the omitted words were introduced ; 
for example, "He always ha>s heen^ and now is, a sober man." It 
would not answer to say, " He always Aflw, and now is, a sober 
man ;" nor to say, " I aw, and always Jiave taken^ great pains." 
Here am does not suit taken great pains. The meaning to be 
conveyed was, " I am taking, and always," &c. Each clause must 
be complete in itself where auxiliaries are used. ; 

5. Shall and Will. — These are apt to be used, the one for the 
other, erroneously; as in the case of the drowning foreigner, who, 
sinking in the Thames, exclaimed, ^^Iwill be drowned, and no 
one shall help me;" or again, as in the case of a common expres- 
sion of Irish servants, " SJmII you take tea, and will I bring it to 
you f " 

Even so good a writer as Dr. Blair sometimes confounds these 

words; as, "Without having attended to this, we will be at a 

loss," &c. " There are no two words we would naturally take," 

&c. Shall and should are the proper words. Again, "Think 

what reflection sJiall most probably arise." Will is here the proper 

word. 

" In the first person, simply sTudl foretells ; 
In iviU a threat, or else a promise dwells : 
ShaUj in the second and third, does threat ; 
Will simply, then, foretells the futare feat." 

Bbiohtland. 

STiall^ from the Saxon, originally means to owe^ to be under ob- 
ligation to a superior, " Thou shalt not kill," means, " Thou art 
under obligation not to kill. " You shall go," implies an obliga- 
tion resulting from the command of another. As the being obliged 
or oonipelled to do a thing implies that the act is future, this 
word sometimes expresses only the idea of futurity as to the act 
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named ; as, " I shall go to-morrow." On the other hand, v>%ll de- 
notes determination^ purpose^ and as this generally lias reference 
to a futare act, the word sometimes carries no other meaning tlian 
that of futurity. 

6. Harrison thus illustrates the principle: "I shall go to town 
to-morrow." Here simply the intention of doing a certain thing 
IS expressed, without any anticipation of, or reference to, hin- 
drance. But when I say, " 1 will go to town to-morrow," I declare 
my resolution to do so, in spite of all opposition. '^I must and 
will go to town to-morrow." In both these cases, the pereon who 
speaks is also the person who is about to act He, therefore, at 
pleasure, expresses an act of simple volition, or of fixed purpose, 
according to circumstances. Both are at his own option ; he has 
the control of both in his own mind. But, when we pass to the 
second person^ thou shalt^ or thou wilt^ it is to be borne in mind 
that the first person is still the speaker, though the second person 
is the actor. If, therefore, the acting of the second person is de- 
pendent upon the will of the firsts the first person says thoushalt^ 
and not thou wilt, for the willing rests with the first person ; but 
if the first person leaves the second to act as he may think proper^ 
he says thou wilt, and thus claims no authority over that willing. 
Again, in the third person, he shall, or he will, we see the same 
principle. When the first person says he shall, he deprives the 
third of the- exercise of his own will; but when he says h>e will, 
he leaves him in the exercise of that will, and simply expresses 
bis belief that it is the intention or will of the third person to do 
this or that. 

7. When, however, we pass to the interrogative forms of shall 
and will, the case is reversed. In the second person of the verb, 

fji wo simply inquire what the will of that person is, implying that 

I it is not subject to the control of the person asking. We, there- 

fore, say, wilt thou ? or, will you ? In the third person of the 
verb, again, the act of willing remains with that person, and we 
simply ask, will he? if plural, wUl they? Thus, STiall I go to 
London ? Wilt thou go ? Will he go ? Shall we go ? Will you 
go? Will they goi 

8. Will, as a principal verb, must not be confounded with will 
as an auxiliary. 

9. WovJd and STiould. — Would refers either to present or past 

3 
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time, and expresses volition ; and is sometimes, like should, used 
as a simple future; as, ^^He said he would go to-morrow;" or, 
that " be should go to-morrow." 

Should generally expresses obligation or duty, and that in tlie 
past or present. In the former case should is connected with a 
post tense of the verb ; as, John should heme gone yesterday. ^^ I 
should do it," means, " I feel it my duty to do it." " 1 should 
have done it," = " I ought to have done it." 

Should sometimes denotes a supposed future event, in all the 
persons. ^^ If he should attend school, he would find it a great 
advantage." ^^ If he would attend," &c., refers to volition, deter- 
mination, as well as to contingency ; and implies that there is an 
aversion to do it. 

Should, after the conjunction that, is used indefinitely ; as, ^* He 
said that he should go." 

Should and would are employed to soften the form of expres- 
sion ; as, ^* It would seem to be wrong," instead of ^^ it seems to be 
wrong." "I should think him in error," for "I think him in 
error." 

10. Will or shall follows a present tense ; would or should fol- 
lows a past tense; as, *^I say that I will come;" ^*I said that I 
would come." ^^ I think that I shall attend ;" "^ I thought that I 
should attend." 

Will in the present tense, and would in the past, are used to 
denote repeated or customary action ; as, *^ He will smoke all day." 
" He would smoke all day." 

Had is sometimes used for would, .or would hate, ^^ I had rather 
not," = " I would;' Ac. " My fate had been his," = " would have 
been his." 

May refers Uif^ present or future privilege, might to a pa>st one. 
^^ He is attentive to his studies that he ma/y learn ;" ^*be was at- 
tentive, &c., that he might learn.** 

(hight is a defective verb, and does not admit before it an 
auxiliary verb ; such as " / Aa<2 ought;' for ^'' I ought;' and " DtmH 
ought;' for " ought not," 

EXSRCISES. 

Make the necessary corrections in the auxiliary verbs. 
I aiti resolved that I shall learn my lessons. Yon promised that 
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yon shonld visit me. I did hope that I would gain it. If I do 
wrong, I will be panished. If I should declare thera, they should 
be more than I can express. This man was taken of the Jews, 
and should have been killed of them. Will I go to New York, or 
not? The account yon was pleased to send. I am just now as 
well as when you was here. The clock don't tick. I was re- 
solved that I should do my duty. I hope that I will see him. 
How often will I see you ? I will receive a.letter when the mail 
will arrive. All shall receive their money when the work will 
have been done. I would not be surprised to see him there. I 
would be pleased to see him. Will we hear a good lecture ? Per- 
haps I will receive some money. Perhaps you shall receive it. 
In spite of difficulties, I shall go. This dedication may serve for 
almost any book that has, is, or shall be published. You hadn't 
ought to speak so rudely. You don't ought to swear. You had 
ought to study hard. They had not ought to neglect public wor- 
ship. I had as lief stay. He had better study. It had like to 
have been worse. You hadn't ought to do this. 
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nTTBANSITIYB YEBBS. — ERRONEOUS USE OF THEM. 

1. These verbs express simply being or condition; or 
their action is limited to the agent, and does not pass ove? 
to an object. 

2. Intransitive verbs are sometimes used improperly as 
transitive ; thus, " Pallas succeeds their entei^prise ;" that 
is, makes the enterprise to succeed. " It approaches men 
to gods." " He retired the army behind the river." 

On the other hand, transitive verbs sometimes are im- 
properly used for intransitive ; as, " I must premise with 
three circumstances." " They ingratiate with him by 
calumniating me." With^ in the above, should be 
omitted. 
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3. The intransitive verb to lie^ simply expressing condl 
tion, is often confounded with the transitive verb, to lay. 

The following examples, in the present tense, are correct : "When 
Jesns saw him ii«," that i.^, to lie. "Though now they Zi« grovel- 
ling." The following are correct in the past tense: "Then the 
king lay on the earth." " He, with his crew, lay vanquished." The 
participle of the intransitive verb is properly used in the following 
example: "He Zie«'upon the straw now, he lay on the straw last 
night, he is said to have lieri^ or lain^ upon straw last night." 
" Thou hast been lien with.^^ 

The transitive verb, to lay (which acts upon an object), 
appears in the following : 

" Or lay the spoils of conquest at her feet." " I la/y the book 
down." "The book was laid down." "Oh, that my calamity 
were laid in the balances I" It should be noticed that lay is the 
past tense of the intransitive verb to lie^ and the present tense of 
the transitive verb to lay. 

4. Intransitive verbs are used as transitive when they 
bear a causative sense ; that is, when they denote the caus- 
ing of the act expressed ; as, " They run a daily coach." 
" Walk the horse." " The horse was walked over the 
ground," that is, was made to walk, &c. 

5. Intransitive verbs should not be used in the passive, 
except when rendered transitive by the addition of another 
word. Thus, the verb laugh becomes transitive by adding 
at, " He is laughed at by all." " He laughed at her." 

The transitive verb set is improperly used, sometimes, for 
the intransitive, sit. 

So the verbs fly and Jlee^ flown and flowed^ are con- 
founded. 

Exercises. 

Correct the errors in the following sentences : 

He repented him of his design. The farmer grows wheat. Why 
4o you lay so long this morning t He laid down a whole hour. 
Let that boik lay. He was laughed by the assembly. He retired 
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liimself early. The instructor learns bis pupils. The shi}: .aid at 
anchor. He succeeded my undertaking. Please to set down. The 
eagle flees through the air. The man flies from his house. The 
Lirds bad flowed. The land was overflown with water. 
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IBBEOUULR VERBS — ^ERRONEOUS USE OF THEH. 

1. These are verbs which do not form their past tense 
and past participle witb the termination of ed, 

2. A very common and glaring error in the use of some 
of tbese verbs is thus exposed by Mr. Harrison: "The 
past tenses of these verbs, and tbe passive participles, are 
so perpetually confounded and mutilated, that they exhibit 
a perfect grammatical slaughter-house. Shakspeare, Addi- 
son, Swift, Pope, Milton, Gibbon, Byron, and a host of 
others, up to the present day, violate a principle which is ob- 
vious to tbe merest school-boy, in writing any other lan- 
guage than his own. The man of vegetables says, * Pota- 
toes is rose^ or nz, and turnips is fell? The language 
serves his purpose, and more is not expected ; but men of 
high literary character should take care not to mislead by 
corrupt example. There is not one iota of difference be- 
tween * I had drankf and 'I had hnefvo^ 'I had rode^^ and 
' I had hlevD^ * I had gave^ ' a web was wove^ and 'a stone 
was threw? In prose composition there can be no excuse. 
It is, perhaps, to the poets that we owe these solecisms ; for 
the perfect tense of tlie verb, in the place of the participle, 
frequently offers a convenient rhyme, which tbe participle 
would not supply. As Pope : 

* Doom'd from the hour his luckless lifo htgun^ 
To dogs, and vultures, and to Peleas' son.*— JZiodt. 
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" Not satisfied with using the participle in the place of 
the verb, Pope also uses the verb in the place of the 
participle : 

* And now tbo years, a numerous train, have ran. 
The blooming bov is ripen*d into man.' — Ody»»e^,'*^ 

Exercises. 

In writing the following sentences, correct the irregular 
verb in each : 

He set down. Some one has took my chair. He sleeped well. 
Bhe has sang all the eveniDg. He had sank before we could reach 
hira. I have often swam the river. He didn't ought to have his 
salary rose. The cherries had fell off. He begun well, but did not 
continue as he had began. Having arose, he started out. John 
was chose to go. Peter come next to me. After the messenger 
had came, I departed. The ball was throwed away. He had mis- 
took the road. The water is froze. I seen you run. He give me 
sixpence. He had just went away. The axis of the world was 
broke. The camp was broke up. I was conscious that I had 
neither ate nor drank any thing. The book was took away. The 
sun had rose. The lawyer had spoke. The walls have fell. He 
drunk a pint. The liquor was all drank up. The cork was drawed 
out. I done it well. I had did the thing. The race was ran. Who 
has took my cane? He sown barley to-day. The man then lain 
down. The man had fell, and then laid in the dust. He knowed 
better. The hymn was sang. After laying a while, he raised up. 
The hat was gave to her. A bee stinged her. The door is shet. 
I laid down to sleep. I wished to have went home. The two 
armies fit bravely. Jane then give her the knife. The tree growed 
high. You rid too long. John come home yesterday. I beseeched 
him to leave me. The men dinged to the tree. I done it. The 
price of corn raised yesterday. The moon sat early to-night. The 
cloth shrinked. He sat his load down. The lawyer writ ex- 
tremely well. Have you writ your letter yet f The boy swimmed 
bravely. He teached me faithfully. He seed me fall. She set a 
long time. 
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LESSON XYIII. 

YXBBS. — THE PBOPEB USE OF THE SUBJUNCnTVE HOOD. 

This subject has been so well presented by Rev. M. Har- 
rison, in his work on the English Language, that the re- 
marks and illustrations will be drawn from it. 

1. We are told that the subjanctive mood is required when a con- 
tingency is implied. Now, contingency has respect to that which is 
patt, that which is preaent^ or that which is to come. But with respect 
to that which iapati^ and that which ispreserd^ there can be no contin- 
gency (uncertainty) of /act. In both cases, a thing either has been or 
has not been; either is or » not. The contingency exists nowhere but in 
the mind of the speaker. But when we come to the consideration of a 
thing that, as yet, exists not at aU^ but which is future, we then have a 
contingency of fact added to the uncertainty of the speaker's mind. 
In the very nature of things, then, tee speak dedaratwdy and indicaiivdy 
of thai which is pott or present^ but hypothetieaUy of that which is contingent 
(may or may not happen) as a fact. For example : ** Is Thomas able 
to repeat his grammar this morning?" '* No, he is not ; because he 
wae ill last night." ** If he woe ill, that is enough." ** Has Thomas 
oome to repeat his grammar ?" '< No, he has not ; because his head 
aches. " ^^Jfh\& head achea, that is enough.' ' In neither of these cases 
is there any contingency of fadt^ and therefore we say. If he was ill at 
that time, and If his head aches at this time. But, if we pass on to a 
future timCf we then put the ease hypotheticaUp ; as, ** Will Thomas come up 
to repeat his grammar to-morrow P" ** Yes, if his head do not ache ;" 
if he be better ; that is, should it so happen ; should he be better. 
" Did you take a walk yesterday?" "No, I did not ; because it was 
wet." "If it was wet (not if it were), you were better at home." 
•* Will you walk nowf" « Yes, if it does not rain." " If it rains now, 
will you take a walk an hour hence T' *' Yes^ if in the mean time it 
etear up ;" that is, shotdd clear up, not dears, which has reference only 
to A present, and now existing state. " Do you think that the roads will 
be dirty this morning V* '* Yes, if there has been much rain in the 
night." ** Will you ride your horse to town next week ?" " Yes, if 
he have (not has) recovered of his lameness before that time." '* Though 
be studied (past) the work for twelve months, yet he did not make 
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himself master of it." ** Though he studies (present) twelve hours a 
day, yet he makes little progress." *' Though he vtudy (future) twelve 
hours, he will not be sufficiently prepared." 

** Were I Alexander, I would do it." *' And were I Parmenio, I would 
do it." That is, were the state of things so altered, that I, as Alexan- 
der, should become Parmenio, then I would do it. But if, in t^ese 
cases, we substitute was in place of were, the meaning of both sentences 
would be changed. 

2. ITie Subjunctive Mood, then, in English, is not used with pro- 
priety, when we speak of that which is past, or of that which is pres- 
ent, but when the fact itself has not yet taken place, and is necessarily 
future. In many cases, shaU and should may be prefixed to that which 
has a subjunctive form, when it relates to that which is future^ but 
never when- it relates to that which is past ov present ; as, '* If I 6« well 
next week, I shall call upon him ;" that is, If I shail he well, I, &c. 
**If they he unprepared, they will fail in the attempt;" that is, If 
they shall he unprepared, &c. ** Our eyes wait upon the Lord our 
God, until he have mercy upon us ;" that is, until, at some future pe- 
riod, he ihaU have mercy upon us. " No fear lest dinner coolf that is. 
Lest dinner should cool, ** If thy brother trespass against thee," &c. ; 
that is. If thy brother shall or should trespass, &c. * ' Lest sin surprise 
thee ;'' that is, Lest sin should surprise thee." 

3. It must have been observed, that verbs in the subjunctive mood 
are generally preceded by Some word denoting a condition, an uncer- 
tainty, or a supposition ; as, aUhough^ except^ if, urdess, &c. Sometimes 
the word expressing condition, &c., is omitted ; as, " Had he written, 
he would," &c; that is. If he had written, he would, &c. ^^Were I 
provided with money, you should share it ;" that is. If I twr«, &c. 
Thus the past tense of the subjunctive often indicates present time, 
and is then called the Hypothetical Present. 

4. We also learn from the above, that the Future Subjunctive often 
omits the auxiliary shall, or tnll; as, ** If he he industrious, he will suc- 
ceed;" that is. If he shall he industrious, &c. *' Though he slay me 
(that is, though he shaU slay me), yet will I trust in him." In the com- 
mon English version of the Scriptures, this elliptical form of the sub- 
junctive future is the one generally adopted. Dr. Webster remarks, 
that this subjunctive form of the verb, tf he be^ if he have, if he say^ if 
thou write, (hough he fall, &c., which was generally used by writers of 
the sixteenth century, was in a great measure fiiscarded before the 
time of Addison. Locke, Watts, Pope, and otht« authors of the first 
distinction, who adorned the close of the seventeenth and beginning 
of the eighteenth century, generally used the indicative mode to ox- 
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press condition, nnoertainty, and hypothesis in the present and past 
tenses. Thus Locke writes: ''If principles are innate.*' *'If one 
ctmtiders well these men's way of speaking/' &c. So Addison : *' If 
exercise dears the vessels," &c. ' 

6. The eubfunclive mood is used in expresting a toish. " Oh, that I were 
prepared to die." " Oh, that you were wise." 

lliis past tense of the subjunctive is used also to express a supposi- 
tion, or a wish, when you would deny the thing supposed or wished. 
Thus Christ says, " If my kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servants fight." Thus saying that his kingdom was not of this world. 
'* Oh, that he were here," implying that he is not here. *' If I had the 
book I would lend it," implying that I have it not. 

While the subjunctive present is now generally used as an elliptical 
form of the future (shall or should being omitted), yet it is sometimes 
" used when the time is manifestly present^ and in such a way that nei- 
ther shall nor should^ nor any similar term, can be supplied without 
changing the sense, and where the present usage would require the 
present indicative, thus 'Though the Lord be high,' &c., ' Whether he 
be a sinner or not, I know not' " — (BulUons,) 

Exercises. 

Write the following sentences, correcting such as may 
require correction, according to the above obser\-ations. 

Though he slays me, yet will I trust in him. With whom, if he 
comes shortly, I will see yon. If thou retnrnest in peace, the Lord 
hath not spoken by me. If ever he has child, abortive be it. If thou 
seekest him, he will be found of thee. Beware lest sin surprise tbee. 
What man, if he loses ope sheep, does not, 4eo. If thou canst do any 
thing, have compassion on as. If a man was to compare the effect 
of a single stroke, he would be overwhelmed. " If the leg docs 
not come ofi^ take the' turkey to yoarself." *^ Madame," replied 
the man in black, '^I don't care a farthing whether the leg or tho 
wing comes off." If nobody within either moves or speaks, it \^ 
likely that they may carry the place by storm ; but if a panio 
should seize them, it will be proper to defer the enterprise. If 
the hair has lost its powder, a lady has a puff; if a coat is spotted, 
a lady has a brush. If similitude of manners is a motive to kind- 
ness, the idler may flatter himself with universal patronage. Had 
lie come, we could have finished it. If he practises economy, he 
will support himself. If thoa goest^ she may accompany thee. 

8» 
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Was it necessary, I will explain. If I be rightly informed. If 
there exists a country which contains the means of protection. If 
the effects of climate are casnal. If thou be the Son^of God, come 
down from the cross. Now if Christ be preached that he rose 
from the dead, &c. But if there be no resurrection of the dead, 
then, &c. And if Ohrist be not risen, then, &c. He must reign 
till he hath put all enemies under his feet. If thou bring thy gift 
to the altar, and there rememberest, &c. Nay, Father Abraham, 
but if one went unto them from the dead, they will repent. If 
any member absents himself, he shall forfeit a penny. Saxony 
was left defenceless, and if it was conquered, might be plundered, 
&c. Oh, that I was at my journey^s end. If I should now have 
money enough, your request will be granted. Was I in your 
place, I would not hesitate. I had rather go than stay. 



LESSON XIX. 

TBBBS. — PBOPEB AND IMPBOPEB USE OF CEBTAIN TENSES 

AND MOODS. 

1. Sometimes thepcut tense is improperly used for the present: 
as, "Two young men have made a discovery that there wcls a 
God." It should be, that there w a God. 

2. The present tense properly expresses a general principle^ and 
that which is universally and always true; as. Honesty is the 
best policy. Man is immortal. If man is immortal, then he 
ought, &c. 

8. The perfect is sometimes improperly used instead of the past : 
as, " The Lord hath given^ and the Lord hath taken away." It 
should be the Lord gave. 

4. The present tense is properly and advanta^geously employed 
in relating past events as though they were just now occurring. 
Vivacity and interest are thus imparted to a narrative. Thus, 
Moses leads his people to the Red Sea, and opens a way for them 
through the waters. 

5. The present tense may he used of a person not liting^ hul 
whose influence or works still exist. Thus we may say of Olay, 
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^ He u one of the first orators that ever adorned the American 
Senate.^* 

6. Sometimes thepreaent is usedjbr the future^ in familiar wri- 
ting or discourse, as, " He goe$ to-morrow." So the perfect U 
sometimes used for the future^ as, ^^ He will go after he has recited 
liis lesson," instead, after he shall have recited^ dec. 

7. The past should not be used for the pla perfect, as. He arrived 
before I came. It should be, ** He had arrivefi.^^ 

8. The perfect is sometimes incorrectly used instead of the pres' 
etit: as, ^^The children now living have been greatly indebted to 
Iheir excellent parents" — more correctly, " are indebted." 

9. In respect to a peculiar use of the past tense. Dr. Webster 
states the following case : ^^ A servant calls on me for a book. If 
I am uncertain whether I have it or not, I answer, * If the book 
he in my library, or if I have the book, your master is welcome to 
it ;^ but if I am certain that I have not the book, I say, *If the book 
u>ere in my library, or if I had the book, it should be at your mas- 
ter's service.' Hera it is obvious that when we use the present 
tense, it implies uncertainty of the fact, and when we use the pret- 
erit (the past) it implies a negation of its existence. Thus also, 

' a.person at night would say to his friend, * If it rain you shall not 
go,' being uncertain at the time whether it did or did not rain ; 
but if, on looking out, he perceived it did not rain, he would then 
say, *• If it rained you should not g.>,' intimating that it did not rain." 

10. Care must be taken that in connected tenses there shall be a 
proper correspondence; as, *^Te will not come to me that ye 
might have life." In such instances, where the principal verb is 
in the future or the present, the dependent verb cannot be in the 
past tense. ^ That ye may have life" is the proper tense. If the 
first verb is in the past, then the other verb should also be in the 
past ; as, ^^ Ye would not come to me ;" or, ** Ye did not come to 
me, that ye might have life." When the first verb, however, is in 
the perfect tense, the second may be either in the present or the 
past; as, ** Ye Tuive not come to me that ye might (or may) have 
life." 

1 1 . Sometimes an essential part of a complex tense is improperly 
omitted, a part of the verb occurring in a previous portion of the 
sentence, which, however, cannot supply the defect ; as, '* I shall 
do all I can to persuade others to take the same measures for their 
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cure which I ha/oe,'''* As it will not answer to say, " I have tale^^ 
so it becomes necessary to add to the above sentence the partici- 
ple taken. Hence, in anziliary tenses, the structure of each clause 
must be completed; as, *^This case never has been^ or toill be^ 
met." It would be faulty to say, " never has or will he^ met." 

12. Verbs are sometimes coupled as having a common regimen, 
when, in fact, they do not admit of it ; as, ^^ It requires few talents 
to which most men are not ham^ or, at least, may not (tequir4,^^ 
The second clause does not properly follow to which : " to whicli 
most men may not acquire." To make good sense, it is necessary to 
change the clause thus : " or whieh^ at least, they may not acquire." 

18. " TFere" is sometimes used instead of '* would &«," and *' Aad" 
for *^ would have ;" as, ^^ It were (that is, would be)^ a shame to do 
it." ^^ If thou hadst been here, my brother Jutd not {would not 
ha/oe) died." 

14. The past tense of the Infinitive is very often incorrectly used 
for the present, after verbs in the past tense ; thus, ^^ He intended 
to ha/oe gone home to-day," which should be written ^^ He intended 
to go home to-day." Thus it will be seen that the present tense 
of the infinitive must be used to ^^ express what is contemporary 
with, or subsequent to, the time of the principal verb in the sen- 
tence ;" but the perfect tense of the infinitive properly expresses 
what happens before the time of the principal verb; as, *^He 
seemed to ha/oe been drinking." 

15. The pluperfect auxiliary is sometimes nsed improperly for 
that of the imperfect subjective ; as, ^^ I had rather go than stay," 
for " I would rather go than stay ;" " We had better yo," for " We 
would better go ;" or, ^^ It would be better to go." 

Exercises. 

1. Correct the verbs according to the above observa- 
tions. 

The Oonrt of Chancery frequently mitigates, and breaks the 
teeth of the common law. They presently grow Into good hu- 
mor and good language towards the crown. Whose people do as 
they are a mind to. He said that a tyrant was always a coward. 
He said that Calhoun was highly argumentative. Was it neces- 
sary, I would explain. If he practises economy, he will do well. 
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If thoa goest, she may go also. We have and will be year friends. 
The orator believed that all men were entitled to freedom. T arn 
a mind not to give yon the book. Did yon say that Everett was 
the most polished writer now in America? The preacher con- 
tended that the Bible was a source of the highest benefits. He 
said that Cowper was profitable reading. Since he has done it, I 
can. He was anxious to have done it. I expected to have met 
yon to-morrow. This is the only bargain that had, or could be, 
in.ade. I prayed for her life, which I would have been willing al- 
most to have purchased with my own. I intended to have writ- 
ten yesterday. We had better stay. We had better walk. 

2. Use the tense that will give increased yivacity to the 
following paragraphs. 

All was tumult and confusion ; no one knew how to act. At 
length Eustace de Saint Pierre boldly stepped forward, and oflfered 
himself a voluntary victim for the safety of his friends and com- 
panions. Five other citizens followed this noble example. 

They were led before Edward in the prescribed fashion, who, 
after reproaching them for the obstinacy of their defence, ordered 
them to be put to death. The bravest English nobles and war- 
riors interceded in vain for their lives. 

Napoleon's amusements all took the same direction. His little 
garden was turned into a fortified camp, which no one was per- 
mitted to invade. In winter, with the aid of his school-fellows, 
acting under his orders, he constructed new forts, with a skill and 
knowledge which gained great credit for the youthful engineer. 



LESSON XZ. 

TEBBS« — THE PBOPEB USB OF NUKBEB AKD PBBSOK. 

1. Verbs must be in the same person and number as their 
subject-nominatives ; that is, as the noun or pronoun pre 
ceding them ; as. The boy runs ; The boys run. It shinea 
They shine. 
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2. Plural subjects admit of predicates in the singular ; as, 
Ye are the salt of the earth. Christians are the light of 
the world. 

3. A subject in the singular admits of a predicate in the 
plural. " He ie head and shoulders above the other." " A 
New York shilling is twelve and a half cents.'' 

4. Two or more subjects, connected by and^ require a 
verb in the plural form ; as, Three men and two horses are 
crossing the river. The same rule applies, when the sub- 
jects are sentences, or paits of sentences ; as, "That the 
man is a knave, and that he was present, are well-known 
facts." 

When these subjects are of similar import, good usage allows of 
a singular verb ; as, ^^ The worship and service of heaven is repre- 
sented to us as the worship and service of gratitude and love." 
Here worship and service present but one complex subject of the 
verb. 

When the subjects connected by and are not taken together, the 
verb is singular. ^^ He, and not she, attends." 

6. When two or more nouns, connected by am?, whether 
expressed or understood, are preceded by eachy every^ or 
either y the verb following such nouns must have the singu- 
lar form ; as, " JEither sex, and every age was engaged in 
labor." 

6. When two nouns of different numbers or persons are 
connected by than or a^, or by as well as, as soon as, the 
verb takes the same number as the former noun,, and is un- 
deralood after the latter ; as, 

"Such hooks as t^i* are worth purchasing." "More indnstri- 
oas men than John Wilson are seldom seen." " His goods, as well 
as his vessel, were lost." "You, as soon as he, have discovered 
your mistake." 

7. When two subjects, in different numbers (one of 
f^hich has the word no or not as a modifier), are connected 
by and or but^ the verb takes the number of the subject 
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not thus modified, and is understood in reference to tbo 
other ; as, 

"^ amotint of property, hut moderate desires insure a con- 
tented mind." "A genuine Christian character, and not ostenta- 
tious professions of it, decides our future happiness/^ 

8. When two nouns, connected by and, describe but one 
subject, they are followed by a singular verb; as, "That 
great preacher and philanthropist deserves universal re- 
spect." 

9. When a verb is placed between its subjects, it agrees 
in number with the subject that precedes it, and is to be 
understood afler the other subjects ; as, " Sarah dies^ and 
Kebecca, and Gertrude." 

10. A collective noun takes a singular verb when it ex- 
presses many as a unit, a whole ; but a plural verb when 
it expresses many, as separate individuals. The latter con- 
struction is now more commonly employed ; as, " The Sen- 
ate were divided in their views." "The fleet were scat- 
tered." 

11. When subjects of the same verb are not of the same 
person, the verb takes the plural form, and must be made 
of the first person, rathor than the second, and of the 
second, rather than the third ; as, " My brother and I are 
much attached." " You and he are very happy." 

12. Two or more nominatives, in the singular, connected 
by or or nor, require the verb in the singular; as, " Neither 
John nor James is here." 

When these nominatives are of different persons or numbers, 
the verb must be of the same number and person with the nomi- 
native next to it; as, "I or thou art wrong." "Neither poverty 
nor riches a/re liurtful to him." In such sentences, however, it is 
better to vary the construction, and give to each subject a verb in 
the proper person and number; as, "I am wrong, or thou ari." 
"Neither poverty is hurtful to him, nor are riches." 

13. When two or more subjects, connected by andj ei 
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pressed or understood, are modified by each^ every^ or no, 
they are taken separately, and require a verb in the singu- 
lar. "No book, and no paper is on hand." "Every pen 
and pencil is here." 

Many a, before a nominative, requires a singular verb; as, 
*' Full many a flower is born," &c. 

14. Words adjoined to a nominative (or subject), shonld 
not regulate the number of the verb ; as, 

"The number of scholars is increasing," not ar«, &c. "Peter, 
with John, is in the house." " The ship, with the crew, was lost." 
The i>ractice of good writers varies, in cases like the last ; some 
employing the singular, others, the plural verb. The former 
method is to be preferred. Instead of using the preposition in 
such cases, the connective and is better. Thus, " Peter and James 
are in the house." "The ship and the crew were lost." 

16. The phrase, as appears^ being equivalent to as it ap- 
pears^ is always thus written. The phrase, as follows^ 
must be used after one nominative in the singular ; but, as 
follow^ after more than one, or a plural nominative. Thus, 
" His reasoning is as follows^ " His arguments were a« 

As a general thing. In prose composition, contractions should 
not be used ; as, " I Ka/anH done it." " He shmCt come," &c. 

Exercises. 

Write the following sentences, correcting the verbs : 

All the world is spectators. The peasantry goes barefoot ; the 
middle class makes use of wooden shoes. The audience was de- 
lighted. Each day and hour are to be usefully employed. Every 
eye and every heart are joyful. No oppressor, no tyrant prosper 
there. Much does human pride and folly require correction. 
William or Sarah have tlie paper. Either inclination or ability 
were wanting. A part of the exports consist of silk. The gen- 
eral, with several soldiers, were taken. Either John or I is con- 
cerned. The author, or his works, is in fault. Many a man have 
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lost character by such conduct. The society are flourishing. 
Either thou or I art mistaken. Neither Taylor nor his cousins 
was tliere. Generation after generation pass away. Many a one 
have been ruined by him. The corporation consist of a Mayor 
and Council. The public is solicited to be present. The desire of 
pleasing one's friends, and thus gaining their love, make one agree- 
able. You was there. "Was yon there? Is the days becoming 
shorter? It is his evil companions that has led him away. Does 
you live hei'e? Circumstances alters cases. Mplasses are sweet. 
There's two or three more. He need not do it. Time and tide 
waits for no man. He and I was there. His patience and indus- 
try was remarkable. There was more apples than pears. The 
number that have been chosen are fifty. The rich oppresses the 
poor. A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye. A number 
of [lersons were there. They that goes to school should be studi- 
ous. Sixty pounds of wheat yields forty pounds of flour. Forty 
head of cattle was sold. His remarks were as follows. The jury 
was unanimous. The court fails to agree. To have the esteem of 
the wise and good, are desirable. That the ship, with all her 
crew, are lost, have been reported. Congress have adjourned. 
Has the minority reported ? Has the arithmetic class recited ? In 
manufacturing towns the lower class is considered the producers. 
They, as well as I, am influenced by what he said. The Conven- 
tion were addressed by distinguished speakers. A flock of sheep 
were lost. Virtue, and not riches, constitute happiness. The 
mind, and not the body, sin. He or I is wrong. Jane, Eliza, or 
Rachel have marked the desk. Either Jacob or I does not reason 
' liurly. Either the conductor, or his agents, has perjured them- 
selves. He or they are to be invited. Whether you or I are to 
study German, is not decided. You or your father have wronged 
me. Neither Ins style nor his thoughts is remarkable. Her 
beauty, and not her talents, command admiration. Not the act, 
but the motives, is to be considered. They, as well as he, is in 
fault. The audience, as well as the performer, was anxious for a 
repetition of the concert. Such opinions as that is leading our 
youth to ruin. The derivation of these words are uncertain. It 
is not such men as he that is likely to beneflt our community, 
Yoa can't succeed. You mayn't enter. Don't attempt it. 
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LESSON XZI. 

VERBS. — THE INPINITIVB HOOD. 

1. The verb, in this mood, is used — 

After Nouns ; as, He has an arntiety to become rich. 
After Adjectives ; as, He is anxious to become rich. 
After Pronouns ; as, It is not for me to say it. 
After Verbs ; as, He eame to see me. 
After Adverbs ; as. Tell me how to study. 
After Prepositions (very rarely) ; as, He stood up /or to read. 
After Oonj unctions; as, So high a« to be inaccessible. 
The active form of the infiniti ve is sometimes used in the pas* 
sive ; as. He has a house to sell. 

2. Verbs in the infinitive are used without the prepo* 
sition or sign " ^o," after such verbs as bid^ feel, dare^ do^ 
have^ hear^ let^ make, need, behold, see, may, can, wiU, 
shaU, must ; as, Bid him go. He dares do it. I feel the 
pain increase, &o. 

3. The infinitive of the verb to be has the feme case after 
it, as before it ; as, They believed him to be me. Whom 
did you pronounce him to be ? 

4. A noun or pronoun, after the infinitive of a passive or 
intransitive verb, is in the nominative, except when the in- 
finitive has a subject in the objective case ; as. It is sup- 
posed to be she. Ask him to repeat it. -Him is the sub- 
ject of to repeat, and is in the objective case. 

5. Nouns in the simple form, and Personal pronouns in 
the objective foim, are followed by intransitive verbs in the 
infinitive mood, as an abbreviated form of expression. 

" I believe him to be an excellent teacher ;" " I believe the man 
to be an excellent teacher." The same assertions more folly ex 
pressed, would be, " I believe that he" (or, " the man") " is an 
excellent teacher." 
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6. The " to" should not be separated from the other part 
of the infinitive; as, "Teach them to supremely/ love God," 
should be written " to love God supremely," or " supreme- 
ly to love God." 

The " to" should not be used as a substitute for the entire in- 
finitive ; as, " I did not say it, and I do not mean *<>." " Say it" 
shonld be added. 

7. The infinitive is sometimes omitted ; as, " I knew him 
[to be] honest ;" " He heard the book [to be] read." 

8. The perfect infinitive is sometimes erroneously used in 
place of the present infinitive ; as, 

"Last week I expected to ha/te met yon." It should be "to 
meet yon." At the time referred to, the act of meeting was not 
a past but a future event. Whereas the perfect infinitive ex- 
presses a past event. 

Exercises. 

1. Write three sentences, each containing a verb in the 
infinitive depending on a noun — as many depending on an 
adjective — on a pronoun — on a verb — an adverb— a prepo- 
sition — a conjunction. 

2. Change the following abbreviated forms into the more 
full form of expression : 

We know him to be a learned man. We have ever supposed 
them to be brave and honest. He judged him to be an impostor. 
I now see him to be what he ever professed to be. I wish him 
to learn music. 

3. Correct the errors in the following passages : 

I heard the bell to ring. They urged him to then become their 
king. Tell him to immediately come. I did not play, nor did I 
intend to. He went, and I wish to. Neglect not to diligently use 
your time. I did not suppose it to be he. It must be her. I 
tliought it to be she. Who did you imagine him to be ? Whom 
do they say he is ? Whom do you think she is ? They obliged 
%ira do it. You ought not walk. He bid me to study. I saw 
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thorn to pass the river. He was heard say it. The hordes were 
let to go. Dare he firm. Live as the Bible requires you to. I 
understood it to be he. I thought it was him, but it was not 
him. 



LESSON XXII. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Present or Imperfect Participle, ending in ing^ 
expresses an action, state, or being, as continuing or pro- 
gressing ; . as, He was observing ; the Perfect Participle 
expresses action, state, or being, as finished or completed ; 
as, observed^ having observed^ fiaving been observed. The 
last two forms are denominated compound. 

2. The Imperfect or Present Participle may describe a 
present, past, or future action ; as, " I am observing," " I 
was observing," "I will be observing." It describes an 
action 2i.% present at the time specified by the auxiliary verb 
prefixed to it. So the Perfect Participle always expresses 
the action as completed at the time referred to by the 
piincipal verb ; as, " The book is printed," " it was print- 
ed," " it will be printed." Hence the imperfect and the 
perfect participles do not express time (xbstractly^ but by 
means of auxiliaries. 

Some grammarians designate the Participle as the Participial 
Hood — a mood which does not assert but merely assumes the 
attribute as existing. 

3. It is called Participle, because it partakes of the na- 
ture of a verb in marking time, and of an adjective in ex- 
pressing an attribute of an object. It has the same form 
in application to nouns, whatever gender, number, case, or 
person they may be of. 

To avoid ambiguity, it must usually be placed near the noun of 
which it expresses the attribute. The following sentence is am 
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bignous : " All the people followed him trembling,'*^ It was the 
people that trembled : hence the participle should have followed 
people. 

4. Tlie participle is often used as an adjective, to express 
quality or kind : thus, a learned man ; a loving friend ; an 
acknowledged fact. 

The participle in ing is also often used as a noun, either 
in the nominative or objective case. 

It is generally, tliongh not always, preceded by the article, and 
followed by the preposition of with an object; as, "^ rising of 
tlie people is certain." "Study is essential to the gaining of 
learning." '•^Bising early conduces to health." ^'•Stopping at 
this place is abandoning all you have done." 

6. When the imperfect participle has the force of a verb, 
that is, has an object depending on it, it should not be pre- 
ceded by an article nor followed by a preposition ; as, 

" By keeping God's commandments, you will prove your love 
to liim." It should not be written either " By the keeping God's," 
&c., nor "By keeping (t/* God's, &c. 

6. When the participle has no verbal force — no object 
depending on it — if an article or adjective go before it, a 
preposition should follow, but if not, not ; as, 

"Previous to the closing of the bargain." ^^ A final closing of 
the bargain took place." It must be noticed then, that the arti- 
cle and the ofmsLj be both omitted, or neither of them may with- 
out the other. 

7. To avoid amhi.guity in certain sentences, an impor- 
tant rule shoidd be observed: that where the participial 
noun expresses an act of which the following noun is the 
agent, it should have the article and the preposition ; but 
where the following noun is the object of the act expressed 
by the participial, both the article and the preposition should 
be omitted. 

As an example of the first: "He mentioned the first in ths 
*»oaring of the philosopher ;" of the second : " In hearing the phi- 
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hsopher^ he learned the fact. The sense is often quite different, 
with these different modes of expression. "In the hearing of the 
philosopher," means quite a different thing ff'om — " In hearing tlie 
philosopher." 

8. Care must he taken^ in the use of Irregular Verbs^ 
not to employ the past tense for past participle. See the 
Lesson on Irregular Verbs, for illustration. 

9. Participles changed into or used as nouns may be 
modified by adjectives but not by adverbs : 

Thus, we may say, " For the easy grasping of a suhject ;" but 
not, "For the easily grasping ofsL subject." The correct form of 
the latter clause is, "For grasping a subject easily." Here the 
participle has the force of a verb, while it is also the object of a 
preposition. 

When a participle (used as a noun) has a possessive noun or pro- 
noun before it, the preposition (^should follow it; as, their wor- 
shipping <?/* idols, or the Jews^ worshipping <>/* idols was sinful. 

10. A great dispute has within a few years past existed, 
and is not yet settled, on the question, whether the imper- 
fect participle should ever be used in a passive sense^ and 
whether instead of this, the passive participle with the im- 
perfect active participle preceding it, should not be used. 
For instance, the question is whether we should say, " The 
house is building^^^ or " The house is being built?^ Present 
use is inclining to the latter form of expression, though plau- 
sible reasons are urged against it. Thus, Mr. Harrison : 

If we use the phrase, "The house is huilding^^"* we speak of it 
as a thing from its very nature not acting itself, and we use the term 
building as expressive of a passive progressive condition of the 
house. If we say, " The men are Jmilding^^'* we then have active 
instruments, and the term building is an active participle requir- 
ing to be followed by a noun. No mistake can therefore arise 
from the use of such phrases as, " The house is building." " Prep- 
arations are making." We use the participle ed both actively 
and passively : as, " I ha/te loved^^^ " I am loved^ If the passive 
form ed can thus be used both actively and passively, the active 
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form, on the same grounds, may be nsed passively and actively. 
Besides, huilt^ or huilded^ implies a thing effected, an act accom- 
plislied ; whereas heing implies something continnonsly present, — a 
continuous condition. Where a verb denotes continuous action, 
hein^ may properly be applied to it, as consentaneous with the 
action of the verb; as, heing fea/red^ expressive of a continuous 
condition ; but a house is either luilt or not built. Being built 
includes incompatible terms, progression and €tccomplishment. It 
combines perfect and imperfect action. Becoming built — the 
house is becoming huilt^ that is, approximating to accomplishment, 
would come nearer to the intended meaning. Mr. Pichburn says, 
"Whenever the imperfect participle is joined, by an auxiliary 
verb, to a nominative capable of the action, it is taken actively 
but, when joined to one incapable of action, it becomes passive^ 

11. Mr. Grant (in his English Grammar) also says : " The 
imperfect participle is to be substituted when progression 
is to be denoted ; as, The letter is vyriting^ was vrritiyig^ 
has been writing^ will he writing / the house is building^ 
was building^ has been building^ wiU be building. Written 
or buUt^ would, on the contrary, denote perfection or com- 
pletion." 

If we object to participles in ing^ as having an imperfect pas- 
sive signification, on what principle do we justify such expressions 
as, " the verses read well," when an external agency is applied to 
the verses, and they in fact are read t Clearly, in such a case, 
read is an imperfect passive verb: that is, a verb denoting pro- 
gression^ or imperfect a>ceomplishment. The Eiame may be said ol 
such phrases as, " the ingredients mix well," " the Jields phiigh 
well," "the com thrashes well," "this is good to eat^^^ "a house 
to let,^^ " an estate to selV^ The agency in these cases is external, 
and the object does not act, but is acted upon, 

12. According to most grammarians, therefore, and the 
nsage of the best writers, the imperfect participle active ol 
some \ erbs has a passive as well as an active sense, and is 
used with the auxiliary substantive verb to express the 
present tense of the passive progressively — a continuous 
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act. This is true of verbs which in the present passive ex- 
press the completion of an act, or an act finished. 

Thus, "The house is built." The process of building is ex- 
pressed by the imperfect active participle and an auxiliary. "The 
house is building." When, however, in such verbs, this participle 
has not a passive sense, or where the use of it in a passive sense 
would create ambiguity, some other form of expression should bo 
used. For example : This sentence, " The pirate is now punish- 
ing for his iniquity" would not be admissible ; hence tlie expres- 
sion must be varied. "The pirate is now receiving (or suffering) 
the punishment of his crime." Care and judgment are required 
to decide what those imperfect participles are which may be used 
in a passive sense, consistently with the idiom of the language and 
the usage of good writers. 

13. Notwithstanding the plausibility of the foregoing 
reasoning, there are, perhaps, equally strong reasons to be 
urged in favor of the more modern usage, which seems 
likely in a few years to set aside the other, having been 
adopted by some of the best writers, English and Ameri- 
can, and very generally by the newspaper press. 

The admitted circumstance that the imperfect participles of only 
a few transitive verbs can be properly used in a passive sense, 
while the other form of expression can be universally applied, 
18 an important reason for adopting the latter; and those who are 
opposed to the latter may, perhaps, become reconciled to it when 
It is suggested that it may be easily and naturally regarded as a 
convenient and abbreviated method of expressing tlie process of 
any work ; thus, " The house is being ftmZi," is a brief way of 
saying, "The house is in process of construction — "is (in process 
of) being built." "The book was heing prepared*^ — "The book 
was (in process of) being prepared." 

While, therefore, good usage admits the use of the imperfect 
participles of a few transitive verbs in a passive sense, it must 
now be acknowledged that perliaps equally respectable and far 
more general usage is in favor of employing the perfect particii)le 
preceded by the imperfect participle to denote the process or pro- 
"^ssion of any work. 
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14. The Participle is often used in an absolute manner^ 
not depending on other words ; for instance, ^^Itetuming 
home, I found my father sick." 

15. A noun before an imperfect or perfect participle, used 
as a noun, must be in the possessive case ; as, " Much will 
depend on the doctor^s coming frequently." " JERs com- 
ing may restore the patient." 



LESSON ZZIII. 

BXEBdSES ON PABTICIPLBS. 

Write the following sentences in accordance with the 
observations in the last lesson. 

I charge him with a forsaking his duty. Noah prepared an 
ark for the saving his house. By the obtaining wisdom you will 
secure esteem. In avoiding of one error, guard against its oppo- 
site. By obtaining of money, you will have the means of travel- 
ling. This was said in hearing of many persons. By the omit- 
ting to attend to my commission, he caused me great loss. On 
hearing of his mistake, he offered an apology. The book is read- 
ing by a friend. I could have saw them. Father come home an 
hour ago. Have the books came ? The moon has rose. The lad- 
der has fell. My faith was not shook by that event. The boat 
was drove ashore. The question is now discussing. A great 
scene is now enacting at Harper's Ferry. An effort is making to 
eject him. The bridge was building. Many elegant churches are 
now erecting in New York. While the ceremony was performingf 
many withdrew. Gold is found in California. Goods are now 
selling at very low prices. The court was then holding. A ro- 
pt>rtof the speech is now printing. Garments are now preparing. 
A brilliant victory was winning. In the hearing of the will read, 
much time was occupied. He was remarkable in the patient suf- 
fering calamities, or in patient suffering of ills. This was no bet- 
ter than rejecting of the proposal. The learning any trade well i^ 
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the right course. Meekness appears in suffering of wrong — in tlie 
suffering wrong — ^in the suffering of wrong, patiently. Because of 
indalging his sons, the Lord chastised old Eli. This was the same 
as the rejecting the proposal. 
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THE ADYEBB. 

1. The adverb is a word used to modify or limit the 
meaning of a verb, or participle, of an adjective, or of an- 
other adverb. It also, sometimes, modifies a noun, a prep- 
osition, the clause of a sentence, and even a whole sentence. 

It is a convenient and most important class of words, express- 
ing in a single word what would otherwise require several words, 
and thus rendering language more concise and impressive. Thus, 
iolemnly expresses the same idea as the phrase, in a solemn man- 
ner, 

2. Adverbs are either primitive, or derivative ; the 
former being used only as adverbs (e. g., not^ now^ theriy 
4c.) ; the latter being derived from nouns or adjectives ; 
as, nightly, hourly ; sofl/y, pious/y, meek/y. 

Classes of Advebbs. 

(1.) Adverbs of Place, which answer to the questions, where f 
fohitherf whence t and indicate either the place in loAicA, U 
iBih%c\ or from which. Among these are, hcre^ where, there, yon- 
der, nowhere, up^ down^ anywhere^ somewhere^ elsewhere, within^ 
wi^out^ whither^ thither, hither, whence, &c. 

(2.) Adverbs of Time, answering to the questions, whent how 
often t referring to time past ; as, yesterday, lately, recently, al- 
feady, &c. : to time present; as, now, to-day^ instantly, &c. : to 
timsfutwe; as, hereafter, to-morrow, ty-and-hy, &c. : to timo 
absolute ; as, never, always, ever, <fec. : to time relative ; as, then, 
when, before, after, while, <fec. : to time repeated ; as, often, again^ 
oeeasionally, &c.: to order of time; 9^, first, secondly, &c. 
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(8.) Adverbs of Number, answering to the question, how many f 
as, onee^ twiee^ &c., firBtly^ secondly^ <&c. 

(4.) Adverbs of Degree, aDswering to the question, how much? 
as, little^ mtieh, greatly^ very^/ar^/ull^ fully, enough, infinitely, 
tcareely, but, partly, merely, almost, how, however, &c. 

(5.) Adverbs of Manner, answering to the question, how? 
These are subdivided (1) into adverbs of quality ; as, well, ill, 
wiwly, fain, &o. (2) Of doubt ; as, possibly. (8) Of affirmed 
tion ; as, truly, doubtless, yea, yes, indeed, &c. (4) Of negation ; 
as, no, not, nay, by no means, not at all, &c. (5) Of interroga^ 
tion; as, how, why, wherefore, &c. (6) Of comparison; as, 
more, most, better, best, worse, worst, less, least, very, almost, little^ 
alike, <&c. 

(6.) Adverbs of place (here, there, and where) compounded with 
a preposition ; as, hereof, thereof, whereof; hereto, thereto, where- 
to ; hereby, &c. ; herewith, &c. ; herein, &c. ; therefore (therefor), 
&o. ; h&reupon, &c. 

(7.) Adverbs compounded of a noun with a prefix a, used in- 
stead of at or on ; as, aside, ahead, &c. 

(8.) Conjoining Adverbs or Adverbial Conjunctions ; as, when, 
where, whence, wherever, &c., which often conjoin sentences, be- 
sides expressing the attributes of time and place. 

3. Comparative and Superlative Decrees of an adverb 
are expressed, in some cases, by adding er and est to the 
simple adverb ; in other cases by prefixing more and moat / 
as, soon, sooner, soonest ; truly, m^yre truly, m^st truly^ , 
Other adverbs are irregular ; as, badly, worse, worst ^ 
much, more, most ; weU, better, best. 



LESSON ZZV. 

POSITION OF ABYEBBS IN A SENTENCE, AND THEIB MIS- 
APPLICATION. 

1. The adverbs only and merely are very liable to be wrongly 
placed ; thus, in the sentence : " We find that the words were not 
only uttered by a mortal man like ourselves, but by one who was 
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more than most others exposed," &c. This position of only leads 
US to expect that some other act than utterance was performed, 
whereas it should have been so placed as to present the antithesis 
between a mortal man, simply, and other men peculiarly exposed, 
&c. Hence not only should be placed after uttered. The arrange- 
ii.ent would be still better thus: *• These words were uttered by 
a man not only mortal like oureelves, but by one," &c. 

2. The meaning of a sentence may he altogether changed by 
different locations of this adverb. Thus : " I only am left to tell 
thee," means, " I, and no one besides." " I am left only to tell 
thee," means, "I am left for no other purpose than to tell 
thee." "I am left to tell thee only^^^ means, "to tell no other 
person.'*^ 

The following sentence requires correction : " He had suffered 
the woodward only to use his discretion in the distant woods. 
In the groves about his house, he allowed no marking hammer 
but his own." This means that he had suffered no other person 
than the woodward to use, &c. ; but the next sentence shows that 
a different meaning was intended, and which is conveyed by 
placing only after woods. The best arrangement is the following : 
"It was in the distant woods only that he suffered the wood- 
ward," &c. 

8. The adverbs chiefly^ at least., first^ require similar care in 
their location. 

4. Eter and never should not be confounded and misapplied, as 
in the following instances: "The Lord is king, be the people 
ntfeer so iirtpatient." " If I make myself n^er so clean." " Ohai-m 
he neter so wisely." " Let the offence be of iwteT so high a na- 
ture." The word nener is an adverb of time, and not of degree, 
whereas, in such sentences, an adverb of degree is wanted, and 
eoer, being an adverb of degree as well as of time, is proper to be 
used instead of neftw. So in the following example : " If I take 
wer so much of this, it will not hurt me." 

6. A double negative is not consistent with podem polite usage, 
If a negation be intended. ^'^ Nor did he not observe them," 
means, " He did observe them." " His manners are not inele- 
gant," means, "His manners are (somewhat) elegant." Such a 
phrase as, " He did not pay n4}thin^y'* must not therefore be used 
to express the idea, " He did not pay any thing." 
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6. Exceedingly is usually applied in a good sense ; excemtely 
in a bad sense ; as, ^^ exceedingly good ;" ^^ excemi>ely bad." 

7. t?7i?y must not be confounded with alone; as, "The alone 
God." It should be, " The only God ;" i. e., there is no other be- 
sides him. " The alone God" would mean, " God unattended by 
another." 

Exercises. 

Write correctly, as to arrangement and use of adverbiy 
the following sentences : 

I am resolved to have that pleasure, whether I am there or na 
Whether love be natural or no. Not only we found her busy, 
but pleased and happy even. We always should prefer happiness 
to pleasure. He was excessively generous. The other was ex- 
ceedingly mean. Never so little medicine is injurious. Gentle- 
men are not requested to enter. the ladies^ cabin. I never did 
repent of doing good, nor shall not now. Never no imitator grew 
up to his author. Never so little labor wearies her. I cannot by 
no means allow you to do this. Nor let no physician be sent for. 
Ariosto, Tasso, Galileo, no more than Raphael, were not born in 
republics. 



LESSON ZZVI. 

POSITION OP ADVERBS IN A SENTENCE. 

Great care must be taken, in locating the adverb, to 
indicate clearly what word or clause it is designed to limit 
or modify. Neglect here oflen destroys the perspicuity of 
a sentence, or perverts its meaning. 

The general rule requires adverbs, for the most part, to 
be placed before adjectives, after verbs active or neuter, 
and fi'equently between the auxiliary and the principal 
verb ; as, *'He pronounced a very excellent discourse.*' " Ho 
pronounced his discourse excellently^ and was attentive ^^ 
heasrdP 
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1. The adverb is placed before the participles and the adverba 
which it modifies ; as, ^^ He is much helovedy ^' He is ^ery much 
beloved." 

2. The adverb commonly follows a verb when single ; as, ^^ He 
fonght hra/oely ;" bnt when, without obscuring the sense, it will 
soond better to place the adverb before the verb, it maj thus be 
placed ; as, ^^ He often came to the house." 

8. The adverb usually follows the object of a transitive verb; 
as, *^ She recited her lesson admirably ^ 

4. In a sentence containing one auxiliary verb and a participle, 
the adverb is usually placed between them, or after the participle; 
as, ^^ He was politely treated ;" or, ^^ He was treated politely ^ 

5. If the sentence contain two auxiliaries, the adverb generally 
follows the second ; as, *^ He has been politely treated ;" yet it 
may in this case also follow the participle; as, ^^He has been 
treated politely^ Not unfrequently, for emphasis, the adverb 
precedes the auxiliaries ; as, ^^ And awuredly yon were not igno- 
rant of the fact." 

6. Emphatic adverbs may commence a sentence; aa, ^^Neoer 
was there a falser statement." Emphatic adverbs may be placed 
apart from the word they modify; as, ^*How wonderfully this 
man triumphed over every difficulty!" Interrogatory and ex- 
clamatory phrases and sentences require this position of the ad- 
verb. 

7. The adverb should not be used as an adjective, being not 
designed to express quality, bnt manner; as, ^^The then Con- 
gress." ^' Thine often infirmities." ^^It appeared %1/rangelyy 
*^How hea/utifully she appeared!" In such cases an adjective 
should be used in place of the adverb. On the other hand, the 
adjective should not be used in place of the adverb ; as, *^ exces- 
sive-stupid," for "excessively stupid." 

8. The adverb not follows, while the adverb. Tiefoer precedes, the 
principal verb (or its auxiliary), to which they refer ; as, " He 
did not come, as he promised." No should not be used in the 
sense of not in such connections ; as in the sentence, " He did not 
say whether he would go or no ;" that is, no (go). It should be 
not. " She neeer comes to see us " " She comes not to see us." 

9. Hence^ thence^ and vohence should never be preceded by yrom« 
as being implied. 
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10. Never use how before the conjunction that^ nor instead of 
that; as, "He declared hoe that he wonld go;" "He declared 
hofo he would be there." It should be : " He declared «Aa«," &c. 

11. The word enov^h foWowB the adjective and the noun; as, 
"Bread enough^ and to spare." "The place was large enough^ 
In the first of these instances, the word is used adjectively, and, as 
an adjective, should never be placed before the noun. 

12. Do not place an adverb immediately after to of the infini- 
Uve ; as, " Be careful to never violate the Sabbath." It should be 
written, " never to violate." 

EZXROISSS. 

Write correctly, as to arrangement and proper use of 
adverbs, the following sentences : 

The bridge will be never completed. It is unpleasant oontinn- 
ally to be at work. This construction sounds rather harshly. He 
impertinently spoke to me. The adjective is put absolutely. 
Such proceedings are of seldom occurrence. Velvet feels smoothly. 
Seldom or ever do we see those forsaken who trust in God. From 
thence he came to Rome. From hence you must discover your 
error. His place is enough large. Tou see how that not many 
wise men are called. I have near finished this lesson. I was 
aware how that they had heard it. He proceeded to wisely dis- 
course upon the event. See whether this be thy son's coat or no. 
I have enough cake. Ascertain whether it is so or no. Nothing 
never can justify your act. From whence art thou t I did not 
like neither him nor his mother. Be sure to correctly locate the 
adverbs in a sentence. Nobody never invented nothing so com- 
plete as this machine. He was scarce sensible of it. Never take 
no shape nor appearance of hypocrisy. I have dissertations on 
the prophecies which have remarkably been fulfilled. He told me 
how that he would go to New York. Instead of looking con- 
temptuously down on tlie crooked in mind or in body, we should 
look up thankfiilly to Gk>d, who has made us to diflfer. If you are 
blessed natm*ally with a good memoxy, oontinurJly exercise ii» 
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PBEPOsrnoNS. 

1. These are words placed before nouns, or an equiva- 
lent, for the purpose of expressing the relation which they 
sustain to some word or words which the phrase is thus 
made tO' qualify. Such word, or words may be called the 
antecedent, or subjective term of relation ; the word or 
words introduced by the preposition, and dependent on it, 
form the consequent, or objective term of relation. The 
antecedent term is ascertained by using the interrogative 
what before the preposition ; the consequent by using what 
after the preposition. 

Thus : " Out of every grove the voice of pleasure warbles ;" we 
ask, wJiat is out of &o.? and the answer gives us the antecedent 
relative, i. e., " the voice of pleasure warbles." We ask again, ont 
of what t The answer is, " every grove," and this is the objec- 
tive or consequent relative. 

2. Prepositions require the noun or pronoun following 
them to be in the objective case ; as, ^' he came to me and 
to th&m,?^ 

Sentences and clauses are sometimes the objects of prepositions ; 
in other words, the consequent term of relation ; as, ^^ Besides 
selling his hooJcs^ he gave up his situation." ^^From what has 
been said^ " Without seeking any mare justifiable reasons,'''* 
" In comparing the proofs,'*^ &c. 

The object of a preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, " He is a 
man I became acquainted 10/^A," that is, ^^whom I became ao* 
qnainted with,^^ The antecedent term of relation is sometimea 
omitted; as, " [To speak] in a word, he is ruined." 
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SELBcnoN OP Prepositions. 

8. Care is required to select suitable prepositions. As a 
general rule, Latin, Greek, and French derivatives are fol- 
lowed by a preposition corresponding with that used in the 
compound word ; thus, " to «cpel from /" " to sympathize 
M>jYA;"."to oc&pt fo." This rule, however, is often de- 
parted from ; as, " oversion <o" (not from) ; " to submit 
to^^ (not under) ; " we jtwefer <o" (not before) ; &c. 

(1.) The preposition of used improperly for on, 

"He is resolved of going," &c. '^He was dependent of the 
Papal crown." "He called of that person, and waited of himy 

Of 13 improperly supplied after some words ; as, " It decides oj 
the fortunes of men ;" " rain has heen falling of& long time." 

Of is improperly used for in; as, " He found diflSculty of writ- 
ing." 

Of instead of for ; as, " It might have given me a taste of its 
antiquities." A taste of a thing implies actual enjoyment of it ; a 
taste /or a thing implies only a capacity of enjoyment. 

(2.) Respecting the prepositions to and/<n*. 

After^ improperly used instead of to ; as, " He had a great re- 
gard after his father's commands." 

7b, improperly used instead of upon; as, "You have hestowed 
your favors to the most deserving." 

Instead of of; as, " His ahhorrence to that superstitious figure." 
" It was no diminution to his greatness." 

Instead of for ; as, " A good change to the better." 

Instead of against; as, "Your prejudice to my cause." 

Instead of from ; as, " The English were a different people then 
to what they are at present." " He regarded it as a derogation of 
his suflSciency." 

Instead of with; as, "In compliance to the declaration," &g. 

For^ used improperly instead of qf; as, " There is no need for 
it." " It is more than they thought ybr." " More than he knoAva 
^r." Here the/<^r is superfluous. 

(8.) Errors in relation to toith and upon. 

With improperly used instead of to; as, "Reconciling himself 

4* 
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with the king/' '* Those things which have resemblance with 
each other," &c. " Consonant with one common nature." ^^ Agree- 
able with the sacred text." 

With properly denotes concomitancy or assistance; dy, the 
proximate caase or instrument; as, *^Tbe soldiers entered the 
breach with loaded mnskets ; their leader fell mortally wounded 
hp a musket-ball." We may say, " with prayers and tears he sup- 
])licated pardon," because prayers and tears are not instruments 
but accompaniments of the act. 

On and upon ought to be distinguished, as the signification of in 
differs from that of into; as, "The bird flew upon {up on) the 
house, and when there, sat on the roof." In the first case motion 
to is implied ; in the second, simply a state of rest. Again up on 
(upon) would properly signify elevation^ and a state of rest. Upon, 
liowever, does not sdways imply motion up^ or even elevation; 
for we say, " He threw himself upon the ground." Thus, on and 
upon are usually confounded. 

With, instead of from ; as, " I dissent with the examiner." 

Upon^ or 071, improperly used instead of of; as, " It is a use that I 
i^honld not have thought on." " He was made much on at Argos." 

Upon and 07^ used wrongly instead of in; as, " A greater quan- 
tity may be taken from the heap, without making any sensible al- 
^ration upon it." " Intrusted to persons on whom the parliament 
3ould confide." 

Upon, instead of over; as, "If policy can prevail upon force." 

(4.) Errors respecting tTi, from^ &c. 

In, used wrongly instead of about or eoneeming; as, "They 
Rhould be informed in some parts of his character.' ' 

Into, instead of under; as, "Upon such occasions as fell into 
their cognizance," &c. 

Into^ instead of in; as, " That variety of factions into which we 
are still engaged." 

As the preposition in implies rest, and into, m>otion to, it is 
plain that, when two verbs differ in meaning, one implying motion 
and the other where, they cannot properly be followed by one and 
the same preposition; as, ^^ rushed and expired in the flames,"* 
that is, " rushed into and expired in the flames." 

From, instead of hy; as, " Oould he have profited j^om repeated 
experiences." 
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From snperflnons dXXjet forbear ; as, ^^ He oonld not forbear yVom 
appointing the pope," &o. 

After wrongly nsed instead of of; as, *^A strict obserrano^ 
after times and fashions." 

Out of instead of from ; as, ^^ Neither of them shall make me 
swerve out q^the path." 

Amang^ because it implies a namber of things, cannot properly 
be connected with enbery^ which relates to one tiling; as, ^ Which 
is fonnd among every species of liberty." . " The opinion seemed 
to gain ground among everybody." 

(5.) To is used before nouns of place after verbs of motion ; as, 
^ I went to town." At is nsed generally after the verb to he; as, 
^ I have been at New York ;" *^ I was (U the place yon speak of;" 
*'He arrived at Boston." Before countries, cities, and large 
towns, in is used, while before villages, single houses, and oitiM 
in distant countries, at is used ; as, ^^He lives in South America," 
" at Valparaiso." " He lives at Irvington." 

It is very seldom that good usage allows of an ellipsis of the 
preposition. It is in some cases allowed after worthy and han^ 
itihed. 

Sometimes either of two prepositions may be used with pro- 
priety ; as, '^Expert at a thing," or ^^ Expert in a thing." 

When prepositions are subjoined to nouns, they are generally 
the same as the corresponding verbs require ; as, ^^ a compliance 
iciiA," "to comply wtA;" "a disposition to tyranny," "a dis- 
position to tyrannize." 

Bet/ween properly relates only to two objects or classes of objects. 

Among or amidit rehites to more than two, or to surrounding 
objects. 

Exercise. 

Write out correctly all the above examples, and those 
which follow : 

He feels a difficulty of fixing his mind. He was accused for 
betraying his master. To this he haa no better defence than 
that. He confides on you. You have no occasion of his aid. 
We searched the man whom he suspected for stealing his purse, 
lie entertained a pr^udice to her. He relied in the report ntade 
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to him. The two men differ widely with each other. Aside of 
all regard to honor, keep clear of it. They are gone in the fields. 
Divide an apple between the three. The news has passed among 
every one of them. They qaarrelled among each other. Amidst 
every danger he remained firm. I was at Philadelphia last year. 

We were detained to the house and thus disappointed in our 
walk. This originated from the mistake of the servant. It has 
no communication to tlie other building. I am disappointed of 
the performance as inferior to what was promised. Be worthy 
me, as I am unworthy you. On this side the river. The two sat 
opposite each other. Ovid was banished Rome. It is worthy your 
care. There was a contest between a lion, an ass, and a fox. His 
conduct is agreeable with his promise. Take hold on it. The 
master with his servant were lost. I was thinking on that. De- 
pending of his relations to do it for him. More than we thought 
for. 

Without you see miracles. They quarrel among one another. 
Among a nation so civilized. Made much on it. No need for 
that. Free of blame. Different to what is said. It was divided 
between fifty. We value ourselves by drawing. He restored 
himself into the good graces of the critics. They congratulated 
to themselves. Between you and I, he is not to be relied on. Do 
you know who you are speaking to ? Who does he speak to so 
impertinently? They lived f^ome time at France. He lives at 
New York. He cast it in the water. Come in this yard. We 
are sometimes disappointed of things, which before possession 
promised great enjoyment. 



lESSOK XZVIII. 

PEEPOSinOWS. — THEIB COLLOCATION AND BEPETXTION. 

1. Prepositions, like Adverbs, should generally be placed 
as near as possible to the antecedent and consequent terms 
of relation. 

The name implies that the Preposition preeede$ the word de< 
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pending on it in grammatical constrnction, bat poets frequently 
reverse this order ; as, ^^ the woods among y 

2. It is an idiom of the English language, more, however, 
in familiar than in solemn discourse, that the prepositions 
q/*, to^ irij /or, dbc, are often placed at the end of a sen- 
tence, considerably removed from the noun or pronoun 
that depends upon them ; as, 

*^ These are matters i0^icA he is entirely ignorant <?/';" "toAat 
he is an entire stranger to; ^^tohieh he is engaged tn;" "the sum 
which he sold it/c?r ;" that is, " matters o/which^^^ " to tohat^^^ &c. 

3. The preposition is sometimes, though inelegantly, 
separated from its noun, because another preposition is 
connected also with it; as, "To suppose the zodiac and 
planets to be efficient of, and antecedent to^ themselves." 
In forms of law, where great exactness is required, this 
mode of expression may be tolerated, but in all other com- 
positions it may, and should, generally be avoided. 

4. The preposition may in some cases be repeated with 
good effect : 

Thus Gibbon: "Exhausted hy the abuse of her strength, hy 
superstition, her pride might," &o. ; "the favorites of fortune 
united every refinement of conveniences, of elegance, and oj 
splendor." So Paul : /n journeyings often, in perils of waters, in 
perils of robbers, &c. See 2 Oor. xi. 26. 

The repetition of the preposition causes the mind to dwell on 
each object of interest. In the Litany of the Church of England 
the preposition from is found sixteen times in four short clauses, 
and in the two following clauses great eaniestness is expressed by 
the repetition hy before each member of the prayer : " By the 
mystery of thy holy incarnation ; hy thy holy nativity and cir- 
cumcision ; hy thy baptism, fasting, and temptation. Good Lord, 
deliver us I" ''^ By thine agony and bloody sweat; hy thy cross 
and passion ; hy thy precious death and burial ; hy thy," &c. 

5. Avoid a needless use of the preposition; as, "His ser- 
vants ye are to whom ye obey." 
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Exercises. 

1. Write the following sentences so as to conform to 
Observation 3. 

He came to, bat was driven from, the city of Boston. He was 
hired to take care of, and to give feed to, some horses. We saw 
an opossnm, which the native discovered in a tree and climbed up 
for» He boasted of, and contended for, the privilege. 

2. Place the preposition and its object, in the following 
sentences, in a position which will render the sense more 
obvious and the sentence more agreeable. 

Errors are sometimes chargeable to the most celebrated wri- 
ters, with respect to the use of shall and wiU, He introdnced as 
great a variety as possible of cadences. Establish to yonrselves 
an interest in bim who, in his hand, holds the reins of the whole 
creation. A ready-made fortune seldom fits the man who comes 
into possession, like ready-made clothing. He offered several 
exhortations to them suitable to their condition. Precision is to 
be studied above all things in laying down a method. There are 
some defects which must be acknowledged in the Odyssey. Bear- 
ties, however, there are, in the concluding books, of the tragic 
kind. On a tombstone in a certain churchyard is to be seen the 
following touching epitaph: ^^ Erected to the memory of John 
Phillips, accidentally shot, as a mark of affection by his brother.** 
Many who would not utter a falsehood for the world, are yet 
eternally scheming to produce false impressions respecting facts, 
characters, and opinions on the minds of others. 

3. In writing the following sentences, omit the superflu- 
ous prepositions : 

The house came together to consider of the matter. A gang of 
banditti sought to be plundering of Rome. Notwithstanding of 
his learning, he could not retain his position. God divided be- 
tween the light and between the darkness. This verb cannot 
admit of an objective case after it. God is now punishing of that 
nation. 
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4. Some prepositions with their objects, may be repeated 
"With good effect in the following : 

In perils by the heathen, in the city, the wilderness, the sea, 
aitiong false brethren; in weariness and painfnlness, watchings 
often, hunger and thirst, cold and nakedness. 



LESSON XXIX. 

CONJUNCnONS OB CONNECnVES. 

1. This class of words is used to connect words, phrasefl^ 
clauses, and sentences. 

The conjanction that often introdnces a sentence or clanse which 
is the snbject or object of a verb ; as, " That Webster was a pow- 
erful reasoner, is universally admitted." "That Washington 
Irving is one of the most elegant of American writers, no one 
Questions." 

2. There are certain conjunctions whose correlatives 
onght to be carefully attended to. (Thus arranged by 
Harrison.) 

I am the same to-day .... aw yesterday. 

It was exactly stieh as this. 

The same man • • that (Relat. Pron.), not of, I spoke ot 

This man is as tall as that, i, «., as that is. 

He is not so worthy as she,— ow she is. 

^^A this and that. 

Whether this or that. 

Neither this Tior that. 

No other than (not hit) this. 

Though degraded yet^ nevertheless. 

3. So is followed by ow, or that; not orUt/y or not merely^ 
is followed by hut^ but alsOy but even. 

4. All comparatives require to be followed by than^ or 
Us^ or because^ according to circumstances ; as, 
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" This man is stroDger tJian that." 

" Tfie more acceptable, as being unexpected.'* 

" The more valuable, because unasked." 

6. Conjunctions, properly, join only like cases of nouns. 

" He blamed her more than him," *. 6., " he blamed her more 
1 hail he blamed him." " He runs faster than I," i, «., " than I do.'' 
It is erroneous to say, " The measure pleased my friend and /." 
It should be, " my friend and me," i. «., " pleased my friend, and 
pleased me." 

6. Conjunctions do not properly connect different parts 
of speech ; as, " Men sincerely loving their fellow-creatures, 
and who hate oppression, will," &c. " Who hat^^ should 
be changed to hating. 

In like manner, an adverb and an adjective should not be con-* 
nected by a conjunction, though poets sometimes disregard this 

rule. 

7. JBiU and lest are oflen used improperly for th^it ; as, 
" I cannot deny but he is eloquent." " I feared lest I should 
be late." That is the proper word. 

8. Such should not be used in the place of so ; the former 
expressing q^tality^ the latter expressing degree, 

"I never saw so high a spire," is correct, denoting degree ol 
height; but "I never saw such high a spire," or "a spire such 
high," would give a confused idea. The quality is expressed by 
high ; and so is the proper word to denote the degree. 

9. But is improperly used for than in the following : 

'^For the sun is no sooner risen with a burning heat, tut it 
withereth the grass." *' This is none other hut the house of God." 
*^ No sooner does the morning dawn, hut this strange enchantment 
vanishes." 

10. The conjunctive nature of and^ and the disjunctive 
nature of or, must be regarded in forming sentences. 

The following sentences from Addison, are faulty: "A man 
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may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well as read 
them in a description.'' " It most be confessed that a lampoon <fr 
a satire do not carry in them robbery or murder." Or^ in both 
the sentences, being disjunctive, requires it for them^ and in the 
latter sentence does for do. 

Exercises. 

Correct the following sentences, so that they may accord 
with the observations made above : 

We saw them entering the gates, and cover the square. Facts 
too well known and obvious to be insisted on. Competition is ex- 
cellent, and the vital principle. Two negatives in the same clause, 
or referring to the same thing, destroy each other. If the descrip- 
tion be general, and divested of circumstances. Slates are stone, 
and used to cover roofs of houses. He was a man of taste, and 
possessing an elevated mind. He loved Andrew and I. Tliis is 
the same thing with the other. It was such like this. Neither 
he or his brother used tobacco. He is not so hospitable as her. 
There is here no other dictator hot use. This book contains little 
else but a record of murders. We find no more in its composition 
but the particulars mentioned. The general bent and turn of the 
language is toward the other form of expression. I doubt not but 
he will yet appear guilty. The terms rich or poor enter not into 
their language. I cannot doubt but that my friend will return. 
His manners were neither gross or excessively refined. No under- 
taking is so great or difficult which he cannot accomplish. Not 
only his estate, his reputation, too, has been impaired. No lan- 
guage is so poor but it has two or three past tenses. I possess not 
that command of language as is desirable. He is neither very 
lively or forcible. He conversed with such who are uncultivated. 
He sunk to that degree of degradation as to lose all his friends. I 
have reserved only such that pleased me best. He refused to use 
any other voice but his own. Neither the cold or the fervid, are 
fitted for stable friendship. He is not equally diligent as his 
brother. I gained such a son as all men called me happy. Be 
ready to succor such persons who need your assistance. The mat- 
ter was no sooner proposed, but he withdrew to consider it. He 
did it for no reason, than to be applauded by his flatterers. 
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LE880H XXX. 

OONJUKCnONS. — ^EFFECT OF REPETITION AND OMISSION. 

1. Many passages owe their vivacity and energy to tli 
omission or repetition of conjunctions, as the case requires 

Examples. 

'^ There is wrath gone out from the Lord — ^the plagne is begun.** 
'^Ifumb. xvi. 46. By omitting the conjunction, the wrath of Gk>d 
and the plague are made coincident — there is no delay. 

" Thou didst blow with thy wind — the sea covered them — they 
sank like lead in the mighty waters." — BiDod, ziv. 10. 

^^Thou stretohedst out thy right hand — the earth swallowed 
them." — BjDod, xiv. 12. Here is shown the prompt connection be* 
tween cause and effect. 

Paul says of charity: "She beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things." The omission of 
the conjunction gives condensation to the description. 

2. The horror and confusion of the infernal world are set 
off to great advantage by omitting the conjunction in the 
following passage : 

*' Through manj a dark and dreary vale 
The J pass'd, and manj a region dolorous; 
O'er manj a frozen, manj a fierj Alp, 
Bocks, oav€8f laket^/me^ bogt^ dent, and shades of death-— 
A universe of death." Par, Lott., B. m. 

Another example, expressive of a concentration of calamity : 

** And of their wonted vigor left them draMd^ * 

ExhcMsUd^ tpiriOeu, afflieUd^faUm:^ Ibid,, B. UI. 

The next example, in the same way, by the absence of the con- 
junction, expresses a concentration of power : 

** Under thee, as head supreme, 
Thronet, prinetdomt, donUniona, I reduce." Ibids B. III. 
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The desperate energy of a murderous contest is thus forcibly ex- 
pressed by Byron (Corsair, Oanto II.): 

'* One effort, one to break the circling host ; 
They/orm, unite, charge, uHtv^r—aXl is Icatl 
Within a narrow ring oom^prest'd, beset. 
Hopeless, not heartless, strive and struggle yet ; 
And now they fight in foremost file no more, 
Bemm'd in, out off, d^i dawn, and trampled o'er.*' 

So Timon, in giving vent to bitter and furious hate, is hurried 
on by the violence of his feelings, which causes him to disregard 
those connecting particles whi^h a calmer state of mind and or- 
derly arrangement would naturally dictate : 

" Piety and fear, 
Belig^on to the gods, peace, justice, tndh, 
Domestic awe, night-rest, and neighborhood — 
Instrueiion, manners, mysteries, and trades. 
Degrees, obseryanees, customs, and laws. 
Decline to your confounding contraries." Shaksfbabi. 

3. Whenever strong emotions — of love, or hate, or ven- 
geance — are struggling for immediate utterance, we cannot 
expect that the words expressive of such emotions will be 
clogged with expletives. 

REPKnnoN OF the Conjunction. 

4. When Milton wishes to exhibit the effect which sin 
had wrought upon our first parents, he places in order the 
different passions that had been engendered in their breasts, 
and exhibits them in a series, unit by unit : 

"Love was not in their looks, either to God 
Or to each other, but apparent guilt, 
And shame, and perturbation, and despair, 
Anger, and obstinacy, and hate, and guile." 

Again, when the poet, in that sublime hymn to light, speaks of 
the different objects from which he had been cut off by blindness, 
those objects seem multiplied by the interposition of the particle 
0r, and a lingering sorrow is attached to the consciousness of each 
individual privation : 
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"Thus with the jcar 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Daj, or the sweet approach of even or mom, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine." B. II. 

Another example : ^^ They broaght beds, a7u2 basins, and, earthen 
Teasels, and wheat, and barley, and flour, and parched corn, and 
beans, and lentils, and parched pulse, and honey, and butter, and 
sheep, and cheese of kine, for David, and for the people that were 
with him." — 2 Samuel^ xvii. 

What a profusion of necessaries do these thirteen conjunctions 
scatter over the camp of David I 

5. Take, again, the following passage, and see how beaa- 
tifuUy the article and the conjunction are interwoven with 
the narrative, and how forcibly they depict, under various 
aspects, the loveliness of the promised land : 

'* For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of brooks 
of water,, of fountains and depths that spring out of the valleys and hills ; 
a land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates ; 
a land~of oil-olive, and honey." — D^uU viii. 7. 

6, The attention and kindness shown by the good Sa- 
maritan towards the wounded traveller, are set forth to 
the greatest advantage by the repetition of the conjunction 
before each member of the sentence. His good offices seem 
multiplied in every direction. Humanity, like a guardian 
angel, seems to flutter over the wounded man with an 
officious kindness : 

''But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was, a/nd 
when he saw him he had compassion on him, and went to him, and bound 
np his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, a/nd set him on his own beast, 
and brought him to an inn, and took care of him. And on the morrow 
when he departed, he took out two pence, and gave them to the host, and 
said unto him. Take care of him ; and whatsoever thou spendcst more, 
when I come again, I will repay thee. — Luke^ x. 83-85. 

[NoTC— The above InterMting lesson has been drawn from '*IIarrisoB on tht 
English Language.^ 
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LES80H XXXI. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

1. These are words or phrases thrown into various parts 
of a sentence, to express certain strong emotions ; they do 
not form a constituent and necessary part of the sentence ; 
as, " Oh I I have wounded my father." " O virtue I how 
disregarded thou hast been I" 

2. It is to be observed, in writing, that the inteijections 
01 Oh I and Ah I require after them the objective case of 
a pronoun of the first person, when in the singular number ; 
but the nominative case of a plural pronoun of the first 
person, and the nominative case of pronouns in the second 
pei*son, whether singular or plural. " Ah, me /" " O thou, 
my friend !" <fec. " Oh, ye hypocrites !" The nouns or pro- 
nouns in the third person, following an interjection, are in 
the nominative absolute. 

3. The inteijection, or interjectional phrase, may stand 
at the beginning, or in the midst, or at the end of a sen- 
tence ; it does not affect the structure of it. 

4. Such words as "Farewell," "Adieu," "Welcome," 
ifcc, are to be regarded (as Harrison observes) as elliptical 
forms of speech rather than interjections; as. Farewell I 
" May you fare well." Adieu I d Dieu I " To God ;" " I 
commend you to God." Good-bye or goodrby may be a 
a contraction and corruption of "God be with you!" 
Wdcome I " well (or opportunely) come I" " Woe is 
wc/" means, "Woe is to m€." 

EXBROISES, 

Correct the following : 

Ob 1 1 Ahnst Oh thee t Woe is It Ah ns hypocrites I 
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LESSOH XXXII. 

PRIMITIVE AND DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

Etymology in its largest and most correct signification 
(says Neil, from whom this section is copied), means a 
knowledge of the way in which words are formed from 
each other, and is equivalent to the German expression, 
word-building. 

The word from which another is formed is called its root. 
Those syllables which are placed hrfore the root are called pre- 
fixes ; those pl<iced after it, affiaee. 

Root- words are called primitives ; formed words, derivatives. 

Primitives are self-significant words. Derivatives are formed of 
one self-significant word, and some addition which modifies its 
meaning. 

The root- words of any language are few and easily acquired ; 
the derivatives are very numerous, but as they all have meanings 
aJcin to that or those of their primitives, they are easily under- 
stood, even when not remembered or formerly known. 

The words which are formed by the combination of two or 
more self-significant words are, for the most part, derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon, and form the groundwork of our common 
speech. Almost any two of these may be united to form a name 
expressive of any thing which combines in itself the ideas implied 
in the primaries; e. g.^ moon-light, corn-field, ear-ache, hail-storm. 

Anglo-Saxon primitives are^ for the most part^ words of one 
syllable^ and denote — 

Ist. Objects ofiense^ or sensible qualUUa; €. g.^ boy, cold, dale, darkness, 
earth, fire, frost, hail, hill, land, light, moon, rain, sea, akj, sleet, snow, 
Btar, stream, sun, thunder, wood, water, <&c. 

2d. The several relations of life ; e. g.^ brother, child, daughter, father, 
friend, husband, kin, mother, sister, son, wife, <&o. 

3d. JJome ohjectt ; e. ^., board, home, bouse, hearth, roof, fireside, seat, tfto. 

4th. Gommon business matters; e. g.^ bake, brew, beg, bnj, crail, cheap- 
en, hack, mow, moil, reap, shear, shop, sow, thresh, toil, touch, trafiElc, 
trick, truck, weave, wed, work. 

5th. Namss (f common things ; e, g., bread, briok, cloth, glass, gold, iron. 
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lead, leather, stone, slate, silver, wood ; bam, barley, oom, field, farm, 
fiock, grass, haj, hook, meadow, oats, plough, rye, rake, sail, spade, ship, 
straw, scythe, wheat ; bud, bark, branch, fruit, leaf, root, seed, stem, ptalk, 
thoni; ash, beech, birch, box, elm, fir, holm, lime, oak, plane ; bnt, bull, 
sow, cat, deer, dog, fox, hare, hen, hog, kite, mouse, mole, pig, rat, tou I, 
wcasol, &0. 

6th. Timet and teatons ; e. ^., summer, spring, harvest, winter; day^ 
week, month, year, yore, night, mom, noon, evening. 

7th. Oummon feelings and their manifeetations / e, ^«, blush, fear, glad- 
ness, glee, groan, laugh, love, sigh, smile, sob, tear, weep, <S[c. 

8th. Oommon crimes and/auUa ; e. ff,y lie, murder, rob, steal, thieve, Ac 

9th. The parte of the body; e. ^., arm, brow, back, chin, eye, ear, finger, 
foot, hand, leg, lip, mouth, nose, teeth, ^c. 

10th. ParUcuUw colore^ sounds^ and common actions ; e. g,, black, bine, 
brown, gray, green, pink, red, white, yellow; bark, buzz, chirp, creak, 
clash, clang, growl, grant, howl, hiss, hum, low, mew, rattle, roar, ^ustle, 
squeak, squeal, whine; bite, clap, creep, crawl, dart, frisk, grii., gape, 
grasp, gripe, grab, jink, jerk, jump, kick, leap, nip, quirk, rise, run, rush, 
sit, spring, sprawl, scamper, skip, skim, scowl, squint, squirt, squeeze, 
stagger, slip, slink, slap, slide, spurn, swim, wink, wriggle, yawn. 

11th. Satirical or humoroue expressions; e,g,, bandy, churl, drnb, fiend, 
gaby, gawky, gaunt, grim, grubworm, haggler, jabber, knave, lanky, lean, 
lazy, leer, mawkish, nobby, paltry, sly, sleek, slink, slobber, scoff, scrank, 
scraggy, sulky, scum, shabby, twit, trash, termagant, ugly, waspish 

(N. B.) Out of the above words 2000 compounds may be formed. 

The words of the Anglo-Saxon portion of the English language 
are the simplest, strongest, and most homely; hence their pre- 
dominance in any style secares popularity and ready comprehen- 
sion among the common people, whose vernacnlar tongue it yet, 
in a manner, continaes.* 

* ** The style of Bunyan is delightful to every reader, and invaluable as 
a study to every person who wishes to obtain a wide command over the 
English language. The vocabulary is the voukbulary of the oommon peo- 
ple. There is not an expression — if we except a few technical terms of 
theology — wluch would puzzle the rudest peasant. We have observed 
Beveral pages which do not contain a single word of more than two sylla- 
bles. Tet no writer has said more exactly what he meant to say. Foi 
magnificence, for pathos, for vehement exhortation, for subtle disquisition^ 
for every purpose of the poet, the orator, and the divine, this homely dia- 
lect — the dialect of pi tun working-men — was sufficient. There is no book 
in our literature on which we would so readily stake the fame of the old 
unpolluted English language, no book which shows so well how rich that 
language is in its own proper wealth, and how little it * ^ been improved 
by all that it has boi rowed."— i/(i^v7<a]ir'« JBim^ 
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The words which ara composed of a seJf'Sign\ficant root and a 
modifying addition are^for the mostpart^ deriiiedfrom the Latin 
or OreeJc languages. 

The folio wiDg rules will be serviceable in enabling students to 
trace the words they intend to employ to their Latin root-forms ; 
Tiz.: 

1st. The Latin terminal syllables, alie^ ctus^ ctum, gnus^ gnum^ 
idus^ ssits^ xus^ &c., lose their last two letters on being adopted 
into English : as, oriental-i9, ettect-us^ edict-t^m, benign-iM, sign- 
ttm, turbid-t«, remiss-tw, prolix-t«, &c. 

2d. The Latin terminal o, if preceded by a single consonant, 
changes into e ; if preceded by a double consonant, the latter con- 
sonant and it are cat off; and io in nonns adds n ; as, 8crib-(o)e, 
compel -fo, confessio-n. 

8d. The Latin terminals, anus^ atus^ crum^ erus^ enus, gium^ 
iliSj inus^ itus^ ivus^ sus^ osus^ onus^ urus^ usus^ utus^ utum^ &c., 
change is, ium, t^m, us, into e; as, inan-(u«)e, lucr-(i/m)e, dat- 
(us) e, terren-(t«) e, sincer-(tM) e, refng-(iwm) e, flexil-(w) e, divin- 
(t«)e, activ-(t«)e, sens-(tM)e, operos-(iM) e, jejan-(iM)e, secur- 
(i/«) e, U!5-(tM) e, acut-(t«) e, statu t- (urn) e, &c. 

Exceptions. — Bilis becomes hie, and osus sometimes ous ; as, 
\&xxdfi'(hilis) ble, calamito-(«) -us. 

4th. 27s changes s into t, and ntia becomes ce; as, innocen-(«) t, 
ficien-(^2a) ce. 
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BOOT-FOBMS BECEIYED INTO OUB LANGUAGE FBOH THB 

LATIN. 

The following List (from Neil) famishes a key to the 
fflgnification of nearly 8000 words. 

It is inserted here for two purposes : First, that it may 
be employed in the aoquirement of a copious store of 
Words — by studying a few each day, and repeating the 
derivatives from them ordUy in succession; secondly, in 
gaining correctness, ease, and readiness in spelling, — ^by 
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writing the dertvcUives out, as the student best can, and 
then referring to a dictionary to ascertain whether thej 
have been rightly set down. 

A large proportion of the Latin root-forms appear only 
in composition. 

The following list contains the most important root-forms 
received from the Latin. 

(N. B. The greater part of the root-forms hereunder 
^ven have upwards of twenty derivatives.)* 

Oatutio, wariness, -n, us, ly. Pre—ru 
Oedo^ MMum, I go, -e ; -or, ation, ion. 
OenseOj I blame, -or, ial, ious, ore, 

able. 
OerUrum, the middle, -e, al, ic, ipe- 

tal, ifagal. 
OerUum, a hondred, -uiy, urion, en- 

aiy, iped, nple. 
Oemo, 1 see, con-, d&-y dis- 
OertuB^ sure, -es, ify, ain, itnde. 
OUo, to call, -e, er, ation. .^— ant, 

in — ement. 
Oivis, a citizen, -c, I, ity, ize. 
Ciamo, I shout, -or, ons, ant. Ac — 

ation. 
CZarus, clear, loud, -ion, ify, inet. 

/>« — e. 
dautfOj dausum, I shut, -e, tral: 

cloiBter, close^ reclu»e, seclude. 
Clino. I bend, -ic, ical. In — e, re — e. 
Ooloy I till, -n^, nial, nlze, nist. 
GmcUiOj to unite, -ate. ation, ator, ar. 
Oor, the heart, -e, dial, ity. Con — d, 

dis—d. 
OoronAj a crown, -al, ary, er. ation. 
OorpnSy oarpmiB, the boay, hw, 

ulence, uscle ; -ation, al, eal. 
Oredo, I believe, -ible, ulcus, it, ence, 

ential. 
Oreo, I make of nothing, -ate, ation, 

ator, ature, ative. 
Oreseo^ cre^um, I grow, -endo, ent. 

Oon—e : increase, wcruit, accinc. 
CWmen, a charge, -inal. ity^ inalion. 
(^•ux. a cross, -cial, cible, cify, ciilx. 
OumoOj I lie, In — ent, ency, stus- 



Ago^ oe^jm, I le«d, do, -lie, ent, en- 
cy ; -ive, ly, ua^j ity, ion, able. 

Alter, another, -a^ion, able, ant. 

Amo^ I love, -orous, orist, our, iable, 
ateur, atory. 

AmpluB, large, -r y, ify, itude, eness. 

Angulua^ a cor ^i r, -ar, ly, ity, ate, 
ous. 

Anima, soul, -i. lity, cule, te, tion. 

AnimUs, mind , -advert, er, osity, ose. 

^nnus, a year, -als, ual, uity, iver- 
sary, uitant. 

Aniiquua, old, -e, ness. ate, arian, ity. 

Arm&, weapons, -y, aoa, ament, ipo- 
teut, istice. 

Ars, or^is, skill,- -ful, ly, ness, ifice, 
ist. 

AftdiOj I hear, -t, tor, ence, bly, ble, 
tory. 



JBrevis, short, -itv, iary, iat. Ab—i&te, 
' m11, - 
uistry 



Oado, easum, I fall, -ence, ent ; -ual, 

uistry. 
Caedo, cidoy ci«nm, fratri — e ; drcum 



— e. 



Ottor, heat, -id, ity, efy, dron, enture. 
Gandeo, I am white like a flame, 

-or, ent, id, ate, le. 
Cano^ I sing, -tide, tata, to, orous. 
Oapio, cfpi, I take, -tion, tiire, tive, 

acity, itation. Qm — tion, per — tion. 
Caput, the head, -ital, tain, e, itulate. 
Caro, camis, flesh, -age, al, ity, 

ation, ivorous. 
OavuB, hollow, -e, ity, em. 
Oawti, origin, -al, ity, ative, e, er, 

lesB^ able. ^ 



* The italic letters in the root-forms are seen in the English examples r<>rmed ft-om 
them ; «. (jr., Agile, agent, agency, active, Ac A dasli, thus, Ab— iate, denotes that 
the niot-form is to be inserted, as Ab&r«0iate. Sometimes an intervening termioa 
tion is to be added to the root, as antiqu-e-ueaA. 
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Oh^ a fault, -ble, bly, bility. 
Curti^ oare, -e, ate, acy, able, ative, 

ator, ions. 
OurrOf I run, -ent, ency, ide. J2»-, 

Doinnxim, hnrt, -ify, ing. 
Decor, beauty, -ate, ation, ator, oub. 
DevLA, Qodj -ity, ist, ism, ify. 
DensiiB, thick, -e, ity. Oim—e» 
Dens, aen^is, a tooth, -al, ist, oid, 

alite. 
Dico, dictnm, I speak, -ate, atiou, 

ator, ion, ary. Ad-, contra-, in-, 

inter-, pre- 
DignMs, worthy, -ify, ity, itary. In 

— ity, ant, ation. 
2)o, dedi, datwm^ I give, -nor, nar 

tion ; -e, eless, ive. 
DocQo, I teach, -ile, tor, trine, ible, 

nment, al, aiy. 
Vdeo^ I grieve, -nt, fnlj ly, some. 
JDominxxB, a lord, -eer, ical, ant, ate, 

ation, ative. 
Ihibixxs, uncertain, -ous, ly, ness. 
Duco, I lead, -t, tile, at, al. 
i>tfru8, hard, -able, ance, ing, ation. 
£mo, emptxxs, I buy, ex-, p&r — ory, 

red — ion. 
Eo, itoR, I go, ad-, circu-, ex-, ofr- 
.^^ns, just, -al, ity, ize, ation, ian- 

gular, animity, ator. 
£rro, I wander, -or, ant, able, atic. 
Ectemxxa, outward, -al, ly : estrange, 

stranger, extreme. 
^6ula, a story, -le, ulist, ulons. 
Facies, the outer part, -ade, ing. 
Fae'io, I do or cause, -t, tor, tion, tory. 
FaHo, I deceive, -se, hood, lible, 

lacious. 
Tamtk, renown, -e, less, ous, ly. 
Fofoo, I befriend, -or, ite, ism. 
/«ndo, I keep on, -ce, cer, cible, der. 
Ftro, I carry, -ry, tile, ize, ity. 
FeetxM, a rejoicing, -ive, al, ity. 
Fidt», fMth, -elity. uciary. 
Figur&, fonUj -e, al, able, ative. 
Fin\», end; -ish, al, ite, itude. 
FirmuB, strong, -ly, ness, ameut. 

Fixns, stuck, -ed, ity, ture. 
Flagro, I bum, -ant, ance, ancy. 
Flammti, a blaze, -y, ing, able, eous. 
Flecto^ I bend. />«-, in-, re- 
Fl€r'X»^ bent, -ile, ure,.or, nous. 
Floi»,,>i»»n8. a flftwftr. -al. i«t, id. 



Iluo, 1 flow, -ent, id^ viatile. 
Form&, shape, -al, ation, ulary. 
JFbrfis, strong, -ify, itude, ress. 
Frango, I break. -llo, ible, ment, ary« 
/W^us, cold, -ia, ity, ly, ness. 
Fron&, the forehead, -t, let, tal, tier 
^wor, I enjoy, -it, ery, fnl, less. 
FumwB, smoke, -e, igate, y, ous. 
Fundo, fuenm, I pour, -e, ible, ion, 

ile. 
Gelix, frost, -id, able, atine. 
Genus, generi», race, -ic, able, al, ity, 

ize. Oon-, de — ate. 
€^^, gest{im, I bear, -und, ent ; -ore, 

ic, ation. 
OradioT, m'eMVim, I step, -e, ation, 

lent, naJ, uate, atory. Ag-, con-, 

di-, e-, pro-, trans- 
(Tranum, agr^n, -nlate, ite, ule, ary. 
Gra^tk, JGsivor, -eful, ity, is, itude, 

uitous. 
Qrex, gregiB, a -flock, -arious, al, 

arian. jig — ^ate, oon — ate, ee — ^ate. 
Babeo, I have, -it, able, ant, nde, 

ation, ual. 
ffauetnm, drawn. JSb-, inex — ible. 
Berit&y grass, -age, al, ary, escent, 

orize. 
Homo, a man. -icide, al, unoulus. 
fforreo, I am rearful, -id, ible, entj or. 
Hortor, I encourage, -ative, ation, 

atory. 
Hoffe^, a guest, -ital, itable, itality. 
Igni», fire, -te, tion, potent, tible. 
finago, a picture, -e, ery, ine, inable. 
Jacio, jectum, I throw, -ulate, tila- 

tion. Ab-, de-, ch-, pro- 
Joevi^, a jest, -ose, ular, und, osity. 
Judico, I give sentence, -ious, ature, 

iary, ial. 
Jungo, junet\xm, 1 join, -ion, ure. 

Ad — ive. 
Juro, I swear, -y, or. Oon — e, per—j, 
Jiiitns, lawful, -ice, ify, idary, ly, 

ness. 
Zabor, lapsuB, to fall, -ial, ent, or. 

OU—e, re — e, e — e. 
Xa^um, to carry. Ab — ive, col — ion, 

at— e. 
Zo^us, wide, -itude, inarian, ism. 
Zoanis, open, -ly, ity, ative. Be- 
Lego, I send, -acy, ate. atine, atee. 
Lego, I say, -end, al, iole, ion. 
Levo, I lift, -ant, ee, er, y, ity. 
licx. leaiAf law« -slate, slator. timate. 
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£t^, I bind, -amentf ature. Oh — e, 

re — iDn. 
lAnea^ a line, -a1^ ament, age. Out- 
LigtteOy I melt, -id, or, efy, idate. 
LUera^ a letter, -1, ry, ti, ture, Ham. 
Z0CU8, a ]3lace, -al, allty. ate, ation. 
ZongfUH^ -itude, eval. Oh-, pro- 
lA'q'uory I speak, -acity, acioua. 3— 

ence, tion. 
ZucQO, I stiine, -ent, id, ifer, iform. 
Xtm/o, 1 play, -icrouB. .fc— e, pre — e. 
LumeUj liglit, -inous, inary, ination. 
Z«fMi, the moon, -r, cy, ry, tion. 
Lustmmy a cleansing, -e, ous, ation. 
Luxun&y carnal pleasure, -y, ianee, 

iate. 
Magieter^ a master, -erial, rate, ery, 

racy. 
Jfo^AUS, great, -ify, itade, iloqnence. 
Mando^ I order, -ate, am us. 6b/n-, 

re- 
Jfanns, the hand,-acle, a^e, \ifacture. 
Materia, stuff, -I, -ism, ize, ity. 
Mater^ a mother, -nal, nity. 
MaturuA, ripe, -e, ity, ation, ly. 
Medius, miadle, -ate, ator, urn, ocrity . 
Medeor, I cure, -leal, icine, icable. 
Memor, mindful, -y, ial, able, andnm. 
MendA^ a fault, -ing, able. A-, e- 
Mensura,, a measure, -al, able, ation. 
M&reoT, I traffic, -er, antile, iiandize. 
MergOy I plunge, -e. E—e, im — e, 

tub — e. 
Miaro, 1 remove, -ate, atory. .S^ate. 
Mvneo, I hang over. E-, pro — nee. 
Minister, a servant, -ry, rant. Ad — 

ration. 
MinvkOy I lessen, -iature, ion, ority, 

ute. 
Mueeo, I mix, -ible, ellanoous. Pro 

— U0U8. 
Mitto, missum, I send, -ile, ion, ary, 

ive. Ad-, com-, re- 
Modus, a rule, -e, erate, est, ify. 
Moneo, I warn, -ition, itor, ument. 

Ad — ish. 
MonstTO, I show, -er, rous, rosity. 

De — rate. 
Mordeo, morsnm, I bite, -el *, -acious, 

leant. JR^-e, 
Mors, mortis, death, -al, gage, ify, 

mam, uaiy. 
Hos, mo 'is, a custom, -al, ity, ize. 
Mooeo, ] uumge p ^oe, -able, ment, 

lens. 



Mtdtus, many, -iplOt iply, ipotent. 
JiunvLS, a gift, -incent. Oom — icale. 
Muto, I change, -able, ation, iny. 
Natii^, born, -ive, ion, al, ity, !te, 

ure, al, ist, ism. 
Nav'is, a ship, -y, al, igate. 
Ntcto, nexyxm.. ' Oon-, an- 
Nego, I deny, -ative, ation. Be-' 

ade. 
NocQo, I hurt^ -ent, uous. /n— ent. 
Noraen, nominis, a name, -ative, al, 

ution. Ag-, cog-, prcB- 
Nox, nocliti, night, -urnal. Equi — ial. 
Nosco, iM>^nm, I know, -orious, ably, 

ion. Cog — e, -ible. 
Nota, a mark, -ry, ble, tion. 
Nov\\i^, new, -el, ist, ty, ice. 
NvUv\s, not one, -ify, ity. ,4»- 
Numems, a number, -ation uble, al. 
Nuncio, I tell. An-, e-, de- -ate. 
NutrU), I suckle, -ment, tiun, tive. 
Octo, eight, -ober, avo, ave, agon. 
Ocul\xv>, the eye. -iat, ar. Bin -»r. 
Omni», all, -nc, genous, potent, 

Rcient, present. 
Opera., a work, -ation, ose, atic. 
Opto, I wish, -ion, ative. Ad- 
Ordo, arrangement, -er, ain, inal, 

inunce. 
Omo, I deck, -ate, ly, ament, ally. 
Oro, 1 beseech, -acle, ison, ator. 
Par, equal. Com — e, dis—sgQ, 
Pario, I beget, -ent, al, age, turient 
Paro, I get ready, -ade. Pre — e, 

Ap—e[. 
Pars, part\», a share, -v. ial, ly. De 
PoHsuA, a Htep, -age, aole, en^er. 
Palter, pcUris, -nal, nity ; -on, imony, 

iot. 
PatioTj passMS, I suffer, -ence, ent ; 

ive, ion, ible. 
Pax, pacis, peace, -ify, ication. 
Pd\o, pulsus, 1 drive, Jm-, com-, re- ; 

im—e, ctp—e, 
Pendeo, I hang, -ant, ent, ulnnu 

Ap-, de- sus- 
P&ndo, I pay. JEb-, com-, dis- 
Peniteo, I am grieved, -ent, ly, ial. 
Pes, j^eais, -al, estal, estrian. 
Peio, 1 ask, -ition. Oom—encQ, ^ 
Pictus, painted, -s^ ure, esque, oriaU 
Plaeeo, 1 please, -id, ly, ness, ity. 
Plann», level, -e, ary. Fx — ation. 
Plawio, plausum, 1 make an approv- 
ing noiaeu -it ; -ible, ive, ly. Ap^ 
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Plenns, fhll, -ty, teous, tiful, nry, 

itude. 
Pleo^ pletum, I filL Obm-, im — 

meut, oom-^ iU-, re — ion. 
PUoo, I fold. Ap — able, com — Bte. 
PondMS, pondetiAy -able, ous, osity, 
P'jnc , ptmUj positmn, I put or place. 

De , cam-^ ex — ent ; op-, aw*-, de- , 

op — ite. De—e, corn-, ez- 
PcptUuBf the people, -ous, ar, ate, 

ace. 
Porto, I carry, -er, ly, able, al, eige, 

Oom-, de-y ♦»»-, re-, 8up- 
Posaey to be able, -esslon, ibie. 
PrecoT, I pray, -atory. De-, im — ate. 
PrehendOy I seize. Ap-y oom-y re- 
Pressnnky squeezed. Gom-y <U-y im-y 

re- 
Primuay first, -er, eval, al, ary, ative. 
PrivMBy one's own, -ate, ily, ity, acy. 
Proboy 1 try, -able, e. ity, ative. 
PropQy near, -er, ty, ly, riet^, rietor. 
ProximwBy nearest, -ate, ly, ity, o. 
Pvan^y a nght^ -acious. Ks — ant. 
Pulvia, puheriBj dust, -ate, ize, ous. 
Pur^Oy I cleanse, -e, ative, atory, 

ation. 
P«rus, clean, -e, ly, ify, itan, ity. 
PutOy I lop, think. (Jom-y de-y im — 

ation. 
QuisUumy sought. IHs-y tn-, re — ion. 
Quies^ gnietisy -cence, cent ; -ly, ism, 

ist, ude. 
BapiOy I snatch, -d, dly, dity, ne, er. 
iffa^is, judging, -ionul, ly, ize, ist, ity. 
JieffOy rectamy I rule, -al, ity, alia, 

ency ; -or, ory, itude^ angular. 
BidtOy rMum, I laugh, -icule, iculous; 

-ible, ibility. 
MivuBy a stream, -er, ulet, al, ry . 
BogOy I ask. Ah-y ar-y de-y inter — 

ate. 
Jiupt\\fD.y broken, -ure, ion. Ah-y 

cor-y die-y inter' 
BuSy rurlsy the country, -tic, ity ; al. 
iSacery holy, -ed, ifice, ilege, ist, an. 
iSo^ax, wise, -city, cious, ly, ness. 
Sal'iOy I leap, -ly, mon, lent, tant. 
SaluBy health, -tary^ te, tation. 
JSanetuSy pure, -ify, imocious, ly. 
SatufuiSy blood, -ne, nary, neous. 
SapiOy I taste, -id, ience, or, osity. 
SotiSy enough, -fy, faction, factory, 
^'o, I know, -ence, eutific, al, ally. 

Oun-y ^>f»— ence. 



Scriboy teriptnmy I write, -e, ble; 

-ture, al, ist. Cbn-y in — tion. 
SeeOy I cut, -t, tile, tary, tion, tor. 
SedeOy I sit, -ulcus, an, entai^. 
SentiOy I feel, -ence, lent, entious. 
JSequoTy I follow, -el, ence, acity. 
JServiOy I am a slave, -le, tor, ce, tude. 
Siffnunxy a mark, -al, ly, ize, et, ature. 
SimU\»y WkQy -e, ar, ly, ity, itude. 
SistOy I stop, -er. Chn-y de-y »»-, r#- 
iStwiOy I unite, -al, ety, able, ly. 
iSoloTy 1 comfort, -ace. p!>f»-— ation. 
SoliiAy alone, -e, id, ify, itary, itude. 
SolvOy «o^tum, I loose, -ent, ible; 

ble, tion. Jie — e ; -tion. 
SonuBy a tone, -orous, ata, net. 
£beeiOy I see, -es, al, fy, men, ous. 
&nrOy I breathe, -it, ual, acle, uous. 
Sioy 1 stand, -ate, ation, and, able. 
iitrictxiSy bound, -ly, ness, ure. CW- 
StruOy I build^ -cture. In — ct. 
SaadeOy I advise. Dis-, per- 
TangOy tactwaiy I touch, -ent, ible ; 

-ile, ion, ility. 
TegOy tectMitky I cover, -ular, ument. 

De-y pro- 
TemperOy I regulate, -ament, ature, 

ance. 
Tempui^i, temporiBy time, ize, aiy, 

al, ly. 
TendOy I stretch. At-y «c-, in-y pre- 
Teneoy I hold, -able, acious, ant, 

dril. 
TerrninuBy a limit., -al, ate, ist, ology. 
Terrtiy the earth, -ene, itory, estrial. 
T^^is, a witness, -ament, ator, ify. 
TextuAy woven, -ile, ual, ure. 
T^frtuiUy twisted, -ure, ive, ile, uous. 
Tract\\»y drawn. At-y con-y de-. e» 
Tumeoy I swell, -id, or, ular, nit. 
TV/r^a, a crowd, -id, ulent. Per- 
VmbrvLy a shade, -age, ate, oUa. 
UndvLy a wave, -ulate, ulary, ulation. 
VaeOy I am empty, -ant, ate, nity. 
Fo/eo, I am strong, -id, ant, or, ue. 
Vapory steam, -ish, ize, ous, y. 
Vekoy vesAy veetumy I carry, -iclo, 

ement ; -ation, atious. m-y trans 

— ive. 
VendOy I sell, -ee, or, ible, ition. 
VeniOy I sena, -ture, ous, some. 
Verbumy a word, -al, atim, iage. 
r«yo, 1 tend. Cbn-, di—ance, 
VertOy «er«um, I turn, -ical, ex, \gii\ 

-ify, icle, ion. 
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J'W'UB, true, -ify, ity, ily, diet. 
VideOj 9wnm, I see, -ible, ion, itant. 

DL-, pro'y € — nt. 
Vinco, vietixm^ I conquer, -ible ; -or, 

y, ioiw. In — ible. 
Viudex, vmdieiSf -tive, ate, able. 
Fioo, 1 live, -id, ify, acioas, iparoas. 



VoeOy I call, -al^ ation, able, iferate. 
Voloy I will, -ition, untary, itive. 
VolvOy volutumy I roll, -me, te. Oonr^^ 

in-, re — e ; re — tion. 
Foro, I eat, -acity. Oami — ous. 
Fo^uin, a promise, -e, ive, aiy, er. 
7i<^ari8, coiLmon, -ate. i>»--or. 



Of the Words adopted from the Oreek^ by far the larger 
proportion are strictly scientific. Although they are sel- 
dom required in the vocabulary of the public speaker oi 
orator, it may be useful to notice a few of the more im- 
» ortant. 

1. Jrcke, beginning, mle, government, chieftaincy, -iasm, ivoB, on, 

bishop, ric (episcopos, an overseer), itect, ure (technao, I build), 
itrave (trabs, a beam), ipelago (pelagos, the sea), etyp^ ical (typos, 
a form). 

2. ^Aronos, time, -io, ical, Ide. Ana — ism, wo — ous, »yn — ism. 
8. OMfnoSy the world, ^ical, etic, ogony, opolite, orama. 

4. OriUcos, discerning, -ic, ical, icisra, erion, iqne. 

5. Oi/doB, a circle, -e, oid, adea, -(ops, the eye) pedia (paideia, teaching). 

6. Oe, the earth, -ocentric (centron, the mid part), odesy (daio, I divide), 

oponics (ponos, labor), omctry (metron, a measure), orgic (ergon, a 
work). Apo — e, epi—ej peri — e. 

7. GenaOj I produce, -esis. {Heterw, other) — ecus, (Aomos, similar)— eous, 

(hydoTy water)ro-, {nitron)-, {oxys, acid)-. 

8. Ooni&y a comer, {tr«i», three) — ometry, {tetra, four)-, (pente, flve)a-, 

{hex, six)a-, (hepta, seven)-, (octo, eight)a-, {polySf many)-, (dia, 
through) — ol. 

9. Gramma, a letter, -r, tical. Gkronoi^ (2)-, ana-, dia-, epi-. 

10. Grapho, I write, -ic, ite. (A utos, self)-, epi-, para-, tele-, mono- ; {hiJblum^ 

a book)-, (Mos, life)-, (oa/os, beautiful)i — ^y. Ge (6) o — ^y, {Uxieon^ a 
book)— y, {eteno^, narrow) — ^y, {topo», a place) — y. 

11. Logo%, a word, a discourse, -icial, ician, ic, -(art^Amos, a number^ 

-o(ma0Ae, a fight)y. Apo — y, «i — ^y, «y^ism, ize, ist, ic, {aer, air)- 
o— y, (on/Aos, a flower)— y, {aairon, a star) — ^y, (ehronoB, 2) — y, (wy- 
thoB, a fable) — ^y, (toon, an animal)— y. 

12. ManoB, one, -ad, arch (1), k, ofitio, astery, opoly (poleo, I sell). 

13. Ods, a poem. £p-, epis^, palin-, 

14. Pan, all, -io, acea, deot, oply, -(<2emos, the ped^le)-ic, {creas, flesh). 

15. i'o^os, feeling, -etic, ology (11), o-(^flomon, an index)-io. A-y oym-i 

arUi-, {anthropoB, a man) — j. 

16. PhUoB, a friend, {tophiti, wisdom)-y, -(meloB, a song), -logist (11). 

17. Phone, a sound, -ics, etics, ography (10). Anti-, a-, eu-, tym—j, 

18. PcUb, a city, -cy, tic, ty, ce. Coemo (8) — ^te, metro — a. 
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19. SojpeOy (anemoBf the wind)-, {hdioa, the sun)-, (mieroB, small)-, tdeo^ 

far)-, (ttereoB^ solid)-. 

20. Sophia^ wisdom, -sm, sts, strj, sticate. {Gymnoi^^ naked) — eta. 

21. Strophe^ a turning. AnH-^ apo-, eata-^ epi-. 

22. Tktaia^ a position. Awti-, tpir^ hypo-, paren-, syr^, 

23. 7%«)s, God, -olog7 (11), o-(crato8, power)-io. Jtfbno-,^^-, a— iam. 

24. TbnoB, a sound, -e, ic. JHa-^ mono-, {barys, heavy)-, ««m»— e, 

25. T^^pos, a form, -e, ooosmy (8)', ical, ify. AtUi-, stereo — e. 

The above list, if carefully studied, will assist in the explanation of up- 
wards of 1000 words. It would greatly tend to the improvement of the 
student if he would — 1st. Write out in full the several words. 2d. Make 
limself acquainted with their meaning. 8d. Pursue a course of defi- 
nition, judgment, and reasoning. 

The root-forms of words having been now elaborately 
explained, and their uses exemplified, it remains that we 
should bestow a little attention on those modifying parti- 
cles on which the nicer shades of meaning so much depend. 
They are either prefixes or affixes. They are of three 
kinds, Saxon, Latin, and Greek. 

Saxon Pbstxxxs. — A, on, in, to, at ; be, em, ifn, to make ; en, in, on ; 
fore, preceding ; mis, ill, wrong ; out, beyond ; over, high, ahead ; un, ne- 
gation ; under, below ; with, from, agtunst: e. g, — ^boarid, i«calm, embody, 
empurple, endanger, /(^rebode, miflead, outlaw, overshoot, tcnlink, under- 
mine, u'iMhold. 

Latin Pitsrixss. — A, db, obe, fh>m, away ; ad {d may be changed into e, 
ft 9> ^t ^t Pi '} **! ^^^ ^\ ^ f ^"^t Hreum, round ; ante, pre, before ; eon (n 
changes to g, I, m, r), together, with ; oonira, counter, against ; de, down ; 
die, ee, off, apart ; ex, extra {x into e and/), out, without ; in (n into I, m, r), 
to, on, in verbs — in adjectives, not ; inter, intro, between, among, within ; 
ob (6 into e,f, p), agtunst ; per, through ; poet, ajfter ; preter, ultra, beyond ; 
pro, for, forth ; re, retro, back, anew ; eub {b into e, f, g, p\ under; eiuper, 
supra, sur, above ; trans, across ; as, ^6stract, adjoin, amputate, aretMitnavi- 
l^ate, an^date, contract, contradict, otmn^rmand, defend, disperse, Mcede, 
extinct, ea^avagant, inject, tntact, inject, introduce, object, j>erforate, 
postAx, j^re^ematural, u&ramarino, j?roduce, reduce, retrograde, euftsoribe, 
superviae, transfer, 

Gbxsk Prefixes. — A, an, without ; amphi, both, round ; ana, through, 
again ; anti, against; apo, from, away; eata, down ; dia, through ; en, em, in, 
du ; epi, upon ; hyper, above; hypo, under; meta, change ; para, beside; 
peri, round ; syn (n into 2, m), with ; as, anarchy, amjpAibious, analogy, 
3n/^ote, ffjDOState, catastrophe, <2ialect, endemic, epigram, Ajiperbole, hypo* 
ibeiii, metophor, parahle, period, e^thesis. 
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The affixes cannot be so distinctly arranged according to 
«be language from which they are taken. We therefore 
present ttiem in that order in which they may be most suc- 
cinctly and profitably exhibited : — 

Acy^ aoe, age^ anee. aney, dor, enoe, ency, head, hood, ion, on, inn, ment, 
mony, nets, rie, ry, ship, t, th, tude, ty, ity, itre, y, and unek, when added 
lo nouns, verbs, or adjectives denote bein(^ or ttate. 

An, ant, ard, art, ary, €er, mU, er, ier, ist, ive, or tier, added to nouns 
%T verbs denote the doer of an act. 

Ate, te, ite, added to nouns and verba, denote paativUy, i. €,, being 
acted on. 

Cule, eU, tile, d, il, et, Ut, in, ine, bin, ling, oeh, denote «ma22fi«M. 

Ae, ill, an, ar, ary, en, io or ioal, id, iU, ine, ory, added to nouns denote 
made of, belonging to, <&c. 

Ate, ful, ous, oee, eome, y, added to nouns denote plenty, 

Jah, like^ and ly, added to nouns, denote resemblanee, 

loe added to nouns and yerbs denotes active capacity. 

Able, iJbU, Me, to nouns and verbs denote paseine capacity. 

Ate, en, fy, ieh, ise or «m, to nouns and adjectives denote to mate. 

Separable and separate root-forms are for the most part 
Saxon ; inseparable ones, Latin, Greek, or French. 

It may be useful to parties who have learnt French, or 
who intend to learn it, to remark — 1st, That the greater 
part of the words ending in abley age^ al^ ant^ ance, ent^ 
enccy ible, ice^ ioriy gite^ vde^ <fec., are spelled alike in Eng- 
lish and French ; 2d, That in the majority of cases English 
words in aZ, an^ ary^ cy^ er, tc, tcal^ id<, ive^ ory^ or^ ous^ ty^ 
ular^ y, may be turned into French by the change of these 
syllables into e/, en^ aire, ce, re, igucj ide^ if feminine ; if 
masculine, oire, eur^ eux^ te, tdiery te, — and vice verad. 

What has now been said upon Etymology, if thoroughly studied 
and regularly practised, will add greatly to the talk-stock of the 
learner, and aid in the acquirement of that copiousness, readiness, 
and fluency which in writing, but especially in speaking, Ss desir- 
able. Truly has a great modern writer said, *^ In a language like 
ours, where so many words are derived from other languages, 
there are few modes of instruction more useful or more amusing 
tlian that of accustoming young people to seek for the etymology 
or pnmary meaning of the words they use. There are casea in 
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which knowledge of more value may be conveyed by the history 
of a word than by the history of a campaign." 

Words are valuable, at least, chiefly for the ideas they repre- 
sent. In and of themselves, they have a value, it is true; but, as 
the representatives of thought, their worth is more than a thoa- 
sand-fold increased. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

BPELLlNa OP DERIVATIVE AND COMPOUND WORDB. 

The subjoined Rules are not a complete guide, even for 
derivative words ; as there are frequent departures from the 
Rules, which can be ascertained only by extensive reading 
and careful observation. The practice of frequently trans- 
cribing from good editions of standard authors, and also of 
noticing^ when reading, the manner in which words are 
spelled^ cannot be too highly recommended as a means of 
securing accuracy in this necessary part of good English 
composition. 

It would be found a very useful exercise, for this pur- 
pose, and also for the purpose of securing a knowledge of 
the meaning and derivation of words, and thus a command 
of language in writing, to devote some time each day to the 
careful perusal of two or three pages of the Unabridged 
Dictionary of Webster, or Worcester. 

Rule T. — ^Monosyllables — and words of more than one syllable 
acoented on the last syllable— ending in a single consonant pre- 
ceded by a single vowel, double the final consonant on receiving a 
new syllable beginning with a vowel ; but z and ibare not doubled. 
Examples — ^begin, begin-ner; befit, befit-ting; rob, rob-ber; ad- 
mit, admit-tance; wit, wit-ty. 

Rule U. — Silent e at the end of a word which receives an addi- 
tional syllable beginning with a eoneonant^ is generally retained ; 
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as, gnile-less ; peace-fnl; servile-ly. ExGepti&M — aw(tf)-fa1, tni(tf)- 
ly, abridg(0)-ment, nur8(*)-ling, whol(tf)-ly, du(tf)-l7, acknowl- 
edg(«)-meDt, argn(e)-meot, JQdg(e)-meot. In these the final e is 
dropped. 

Rule III. — ^In words ending with a silent «, if the syllable added 
commence with a vowel, the silent e is to be omitted ; as, ad- 
mir(«)-able, cav(tf)-ity, car(e)-ative, driv(tf)-ing ; but 

(1) If sileat $ is preceded by or ^ soft, or 9, it is retained before ahU ; 
•8, peace-able, ohange-able, move-able. 

(2) If silent e is preceded by g soft, it is retained before <m$ ; as, ad- 
vantage-ons ; but if e soft precedes it, e is changed into i before out ; as, 
grac(0)-ioi]8, <&c. 

(8) Verbs ending in m and oe retain the e ; as, see-ing ; hoe, hoe-ing. So 
also, certain words that would otherwise be ambiguous; as, dye-ing, 
singe-ing, twinge-ing. 

(4) Words ending in ie drop this final «, and change i into y, before an 
additional syllable that begins with «; as, lie, ly-ing. 

KuLE IV. — ^Words ending in y, preceded by a consonant, on 
taking any affix except ing^ or mA, or '«, change y into t; as, 
happy, happ(y)i-ness ; cry, cr(y)t-ed ; marry, marr(y)»-age ; pity, 
pit(y)i-less, &c. Bkcepti/ons — ^The y is not changed in words de- 
rived from dry^ »hy^ sly. 

Words ending in y, preceded by a vowel, do not change y into i before 
an additional letter or syllable ; as, tray, trays ; bay, bays ; joy, joyful. So 
the y is unchanged when ing is added to any words ending in y ; as edify, 
edify-ing; buy, buy-ing. Msypiioiu—'Dajf daily; pay, pwd; lay, laid; 
say, said ; say, saith. 

Rule V. — Words ending in a double consonant— except I — re- 
tain both consonants when they take an additional syllable, not 
beginning with the same letter; as, odd, odd-ity; distress, dis- 
tress-fnl; skill, skil-fnl. Words ending with a, 0, or t«, retain 
these letters ; as, woo, woo-er ; echo, echo-ing. 

Words ending with a double letter, retain both when a prefix of a word 
or syllable is oonnected ; as, roll, unroll ; see, fore-see ; water-fall, i^ 
stpUans^diBtSl, instil, fhlfll, until, withal, wherewithal, already. 

Rule VI. — Compounds of self-significant words generally retain 
the spelling of those words ; as. steam-engine ; book-binder. 

6» 
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EXBROIBES. 

Write derivatives, according to the Roles, from tho 
words here given. Mcampk — Like, liked, liking, likely, 
likelihood. Valley, valleys. 

Attorney, body, glory, weary, delay, stay, name, care, grace, in 
cite, encourage, tame, manage, run, defer, brag, admit, mud, ao 
quit., red, control, swim, whiz, idle, rude, abridge, awe, pity, 
mercy, provoke, merry, giddy, lucky, just, shy, dry, true, betray, 
boy, destroy, verify, edify, occupy, multiply, day, entrap, unman, 
allot, aver, fret, bar, rag, stab, join, marvel. 

Worship, steam, reason, suffer, chill, obstruct, harass, excuse, 
due, life, engage, close, expire, face, feite, office, inflame, whole, 
false, feeble, meddle, remorse, holy, ruby, forgive, come, entire, 
body, speedy, vary, weary, dropsy, merry, annoy, chimney, flee, 
huzza, money, dismiss, still, full, will, stuff, renew, avow, forego. 



LESSON XXXV. 

ABBBEVIATIOKS. 



In writing, it is convenient and proper, sometimes, to use 
abbreviated forms of expression, a selection from which is 
here given. The pupil should copy them, or, what is bet- 
ter, write them, upon hearing the full form dictated. 



A, B.f or B. A,f Bachelor of Arte. 

Ans., Answer. 

Adv,, Adverb. 

Acet., Account. 

d. G., Ante Christam (before Christ). 

A. I>.^ Anno Bonuni (in the jear of 

onr Lord). 
AM.. Ante Meridiem (before noon) ; 

in the year of the wcrld. 
Adm,, Admiral. 
Anon.. AnonymouB. 
^t,^ Aged. 



Avg., August. 
Arh, Arkansas. 
Ala,y Alabama. 
AdJ,y Adjective. 
Am>., Archbishop. 
AcM., Adjutant. 
Admr,j Adminbtrator. 
Anat.^ Anatomy. 
Apr,^ AprlL 
Ami,, Amount. 
AU., Attorney. 
SH.^ Barrel. 
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M. i>., Bachelor of Divinity. 
Bart.^ Baronet. 
3, a. Before Christ* 
Bot.^ Botany. 
McA.^ Balance. 
B«a;., Benjamin. 
Ef0., Bishop. 
IM;., Book, Bank. 
C, or eent,^ A hundred. 
Gal,^ Calendar, California. 
Vant.^ Canticles (Solomon's Song). 
(ktp,. Capital. 
(Xwh.y Cashier. 
a W,, Canada West. 
Oa^,^ Captain. 
CbZ., Colonel. 
Chas.^ Charles. 
Oaps.^ Capitals, 
a Jl, Canada East. 
C%., Chorch. 
Dan.^ Danish, Daniel. 
/>. i>.. Doctor of Divinity. 
Dee.y December. 
IkpU^ Department, Deputy. 
/>tc<.. Dictionary, Dictator. 
/>/•., Debtor, Doctor. 
i>. C7., Distnct of Colombia. 
Dea,^ Deacon. 
Deg.^ Degree. 
D&tU.^ Deuteronomy. 
7^00., Dosen. 
Ecd.^ Ecclesiastes. 
£. &.J For example. 
Encye.. Encyclopedia. 
Enq.y England, English. 
Euk.^ Ephesians. 
Esq.y Esquire. 

jBc., Example, Exception, Exodus. 
Ed,. Edition, Editor. 
E. /, East Indies. 
E. N, E,, East-Northeast. 
^..Epistle. 

E, S. A., East-Southeast. 
Etc., And so forth. 
Fah.f Fahrenheit. 
Fern., Feminine. 

i^lor. or Fa.j Florida. 

F.S.A., Fellow of the Society of Arts. 

Fur., Furlong. 

Feb., February. 

Fig., Figure. 

F. R. &, Fellow of the Boyal Society. 
n.. Feet, Foot, Fort. 

Ott.. Georgia. 
G<M., Gallon. 



0€fU., Gentleman. 

GeoL, Geology. 

Ger., German. 

Gal., Galatians. 

Gen., Genesis, GeneimL 

Geo,, George, Geoigia. 

Geom., Geometry. 

Gov,^ Governor. 

Heh,, Hebrews. 

Hon., Honorable. 

Hhd.. Hogshead. 

HwmL., Hundred. 

la., Indiana. 

Id., The same. 

/. H. S. (Jesus BonUnum Saloaiory^ 
Jesus tne Saviour of men. 

Incog., Unknown. 

Ind,, Indiana. 

Int., Interest. 

Ita., Isaiah. 

lb, or Ibid., In the same place. 

/. e,, that is. 

IlL, Illinois. 

In,, Inch. 

Inst., Instant, the present montb. 

lo., Iowa. 

Jhu., James. 

Jho., John. 

i/bt., Joseph. 

J. P., Justice of the PeMt. 

JuL, July. 

Jan., January. 

Jona., Jonathan. 

Josh,, Joshua. 

Jr, or Jun,, Junior. 

JEaf»., Kansas. 

JC2., Knight. 

Ky., Kentucky. 

L,, I,, or £,, A pound sterling. 

Lot., Latin, Latitude. 

Ld,, Lord. 

Z«o., Leviticus. 

LL.B., Bachelor of Laws. 

Lon,^ Longitude. 

Z. S., Place of the Seal. 

La., Louisiana. 

L, 0., Lower Canada, Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Ldp., Lordship. 

Liswt., Lieutenant. 

LL.D., Doctor of Laws. 

Lou. or La., Louisiana. 

M, A., Master of Arts, Militaiy Ao»- 
demv. 

Mqj,^ Migor. 
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MoM.^ Massaohnsetts. 

M. G., Member of Congress. 

Md.y Maryland. 

Med., Medicine. 

Messrs., Oentlemon, Sin. 

Mmn.^ Minnesota. 

Mo., Missouri, Month. 

Mr., Master or Mister. 

ML, Mount or Monntain. 

Mad., Madam. 

Mas., Masculine. 

MaU., Matthew. 

M. J)., Doctor of Physic 

Ms., Maine. 

Mem., Remember, Memorandum. 

Mich., Michigan. 

Mtss. or Mi., Mississippi. 

M. P., Member of Paruament. 

Mrs., Mistress. 

MS., Manuscri{>t. 

MSS., Manuscripts. 

N., North, Note, Number. 

I/at., Natural. 

y. B., Take notice. 

N. K, Northeast, New England. 

N. H., New Hampshire. 

N.N.K, North-Northeast. 

No., Number. 

Nov., November. 

Num., Numbers. 

N. W., Northwest. 

N. A., North America. 

Nath., NathanieL 

N. G., North Carolina. 

Nt^., Nebraska. 

N. J., New Jersey. 

N. N. W., North-Northwest. 

Nom., Nominative. 

N. JS., Nova Scotia, New Style. 

N. T., New Testament, 

N. r.. New York. 

O., Ohio. 

Obf., Objective, Objection. 

Oct.^ October. 

O. T., Old Testoment. 

Oh. f^OhvU\, Died. 

OH., Obedient. 

0. S., Old Style. 

Oz., Ounce. 

Pa. or /*«*»., Pennsylvania. 

Per or ft.. By the ; as, mt yard. 

Per et.,By the hundred. 

PkU.. Philadelphia. 

P. if., Post-Master; Afternoon. 

P,P, , or pp., Pages. 



Prss., President 

Pro/., Professor. 

Prop., Proposition. 

Pro tern.. For the time beiiif, 

P, S,, Postscript. 

Pub., Public, Published. 

Pd., Paid. 

Pet,, Peter. 

Phil., Philip, Philippians. 

PL or Plur., Plural. 

P. 0., Post-Offlce. 

Prep., Preposition. 

Prob., Problem. 

Pron., Pronoun, Pronundation. 

Prot., Protestant. 

Prov., Proverbs. 

P«., Psalms. 

Pwt^ Pennyweight. 

Q., QneHtion, Queen. 

Qt., Quart. 

Qr., Quarter. 

Q. v.. Which see ; As much as yoa 

please. 
Ree. or R.. Recine. 
Use. See., Recording Secretary. 
Be/., Rerormed. 
Re^., Regiment. 
Rs9., Revelations, Reverend. 
R. L, Rhode Island. 
Rom., Romans. 
Rt., Right. 

Rt. Rev., Ri^ht Reverend. 
Rsc^d., Received. 
Rect., Rector, Receipt. 
Reff., Register, Regular. 
R^., Representative, Repnblio. 
Rhft., Rhetoric. 
Robt., Robert. 
R. R., Railroad. 
Rt. Hon., Right Honorable. 
S., Seconds. Shilling, Sign, Sonth. 
S. A., South America. 
S. G., South Carolina. 
S. ^..Southeast. 
See., Section. 
Sept., September. 
Stng., Singular. 
Sp., Spain, Spanish. 
Sr., Sir or Senior. 
S. S. W., South-Sout 
i.Vw®^ Superior. 
S, W^, Southwest. 
Sax., Saxon. 
Sam., Samuel. 
Sehr., Schooner. 
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See., Secretaiy. 

Sen., Senator, Senior. 

Serg. or Serj., Sergeant. 

SoL, Solomon, Solution. 

Sg.j Square. 

S. S. R, South-Southeast. 

St., Saint, Street. 

Surg., Surgeon. 

Tenn., Tennessee. 

TheoL, Theology. 

2%o*., Thomas. 

TU., Titus, Title. 

Theo, Theodore. 

2*hee9., Thessalonians. 

^Sm., Timothy. 

^K, Translation, Transpose, Treas- 
urer. 

U. C, Upper Canada. 

271 S., United States. 

IT. S. M. A., United States Military 
Acadeiny. 

U. S. N., United States Navy. 

UU., Last, or the last month. 

U. S. A.. United States of America ; 
Unitea States Army. 

271 S. S., United States Senate. 

y, (Vide), See ; Verse. 



Fw., Viscount. 
Vol., Volume, 
r. Py^ Vice-President. 
Va,, Virginia. 
Fig., Namely ; To wit 
Vols., Volumes. 
Vt., Vermont. 
W., West. 
Wk., Week. 
Wis.., Wisconsin. 
Wm., William. 
iVp., Worship. 
m.. Weight. 
Wed., Wednesday. 
W. I., West Indies. 
W, Zon., West Longitude. 
W. K W., West-Northwest. 
W. S. W., West-Southwest. 
Xmae., Christmas. 
Xt., Clirist. 
Yd., Yard. 
Yr,, Your. 
Y., Year. 
Yae,, Yards. 
Yre., Yours. 
Zool., Zoology. 
dtc., And so lorth. 



LESSON XXXYI. 



lIISCBm«4NX:0US EXEBCISES on THE PABTS OF jBPJEBOH. 

Write correctly the following sentences : 

Of these professions each are crowded. — Two were ordered, but neithe 
were sent. — The nation are powerful. — Seeing with one's own eyes, scl 
dom fail to bring conviction. — People is never wanting to join in the wild- 
est enterprise. — Man's happiness or misery depend much on himself. — To 
profess regard and act differently, discover unworthiness of character. — To 
profess regard, and to act differently, constitutes a too common kind ot 
treachery. — I or thou am the person to undertake the business. — Both of 
the scholars, or one of them at least, was present at the transaction. — Thou 
I, or the constable, are to be called up in order to be reprimanded. 

First, I, and then George, and then my brother James, is to be monitor.— 
now does John and his father do ? — Here is James and I to assist you. — 
Never were a people so infatuated. — Bn.tus, him that repelled Tarquin, 
not him that joined with others to assassinate Csesar, was a patriot tliat 
used legitimate means to rescue hi« country from tyranny. — I know it could 
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« 

not have been her ; but whether or no it was them, I am not able to de- 
olare.— Was it possible to be them f^Whom do the people say that we are f 
Ask him whom he has been thought to be. — It was thee whom I saw. — ^I 
should not like to be him. — ^His greatest concern and highest enjoyment, 
were to be approved In the sight of his Creator. 

I care not for others, them being on my side. — Us being appointed to 
the duty, you have no right to interfere. — Charity to the poor, when gov- 
erned by knowledge and prudence, there are no persons who will not ad- 
mit it to be a virtue.— Two substantives, when they come together, and do 
not signify the same thing, the former must be in the possessive case. — ^I 
do not think that any one should incur censure for being tender of their 
reputation. — I will see every sufferer, and do my utmost to relieve their 
distress.— The crowd was so great that I could not get through them. — He 
is like a beast of prey, who destroys without pity.— The worst kind of 
men, when it is in extremity, acknowledges its dependence on a Power 
unseen. — The men and things which he has studied, have not improved 
him. — My sister and I, as well as my brother, are dally employed in their 
several occupations. — The smith and the carpenter are at work ; but even 
with your help, you will not finish to-day. — The multitude were deter- 
mined to have its own will. 

He paid twenty guineas, which are too high a price. — ^He is careless of 
the means prescribed for his recovery, which make his case almost hope- 
less. — Henry the Sixth, of England, was unfitted for the times he lived in, 
which were the immediate cause of the War of the Boses. — You must leave 
off these kind of indulgences. — ^You have been playing this two hours. — 
Boy^s face often wonts a good washing. — Many an one will suffer. — He was 
extreme prodigal, and his property is now near exhausted. — Wo may reason 
very dear and strong, without knowing that there was such a thing as a 
syllogism. 

Maria always appeared amiably ; she never speaks severe or contemptu- 
ous. — My opinion was given rather on a cursory perusal of the book.— 
Thomas is equipped with a new pair of shoes and a new pair of gloves ; he 
*s the servant of an old rich man. — Those sort of persons did real injury. 
Where are you going f — ^He went there in an hour. — My ancestors virtue 
IS not mine. — His brothers offence will not condemn him. — A mans man- 
ner's frequently influence his fortune. — Wisdoms precept's form the good 
oians interest. — Moses rod was turned into a serpent. — ^Your's is better 
khan her's ; but his', when properly viewed, seems best of all.— I hope it 
(8 not I who he is displeased with. — To my good ftiend, he who has been 
my guardian, I dedicate thia 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

SENTENCES. 

An assemblage of words expressing a complete thought, 
is called a sentence. A succession of sentences forms a 
composition. 

A series of sentences relating to one subject, or to one 
part of a subject, composes a paragraph. Every successive 
paragraph commences on a new line. The proper division 
of a letter, or discourse, or treatise, into paragraphs, is an 
important matter. 

The elements^ or constittient parts of a sentence^ are 
wordsy phrases^ or dausea. 

The principal parts of a sentence are those words which are 
neceseary to make an assertion. The tubardinate parts may be 
denominated adjuncts. Thus, in the sentence, "Virgil, in the 
eighteenth book of tiie .^neid, describes the manners of the 
primitive inhabitants of the country," the principal parts are, 
"Virgil describes manners;" all the other words are adjuncts, 
or subordinate parts, modifying or limiting tiie principal parts. 

A sentence has two principal parts : the SuJj^ect and the 
Predicate. 

The Subject is the word, or assemblage of words, of which 
something is declared. 

The Predicate is the word, or words, expressing what is de- 
clared of the sabject. Thns: "The earth is the LordV The 
earth is the subject ; w the Lord^s^ is the predicate. The predi- 
cate sometimes includes an Object, 

EXXBCIBEB. 

1. Fill up the blanks with a subject :« 

— is an orator. ' defeated Napoleon. — b great. — lovee 

me. httfi learned geomctiy. — >— have gone. 
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2. Fill up the blanks with a predicate : 

Congress . The nation — . Pride r— . Humility . DQi- 

gence . Success , 

The mbordinate parts^ or adjunct elements of a sentence^ 
are distinguished (by Clark, p. 28) as adjective or adverb* 
ial / the former — whether words, phrases, or sentences— 
being such as answer to the questions, Wfiat f What 
Mndf Whose f Sow many? &c., and in construction 
being attached to nouns or pronouns. The adverbial ad- 
juncts answer to the questions, JSowf Why? Where? 
Whence f Whether? Ac. These adjuncts ai'e attached to 
verbs, participles, adjectives, or adverbs. 

Thus, in the sentence, **The whole American anny now retreated 
through New Jersey towards Philadelphia," the principal parts are army 
retreatsd. The other words are adjectivie and adverbial adjuncts, indicated 
by asking questions, as above. Whai army? Amerieaf^ What or hott 
much t Whole, What whole f The, Betreated when t Nino, Where of 
whither f 2%r<mgh New Jereey. In what direction f Ibwards Philadelphia, 

Exercises. 

Write out, separately, the principal parts of the follow- 
ing sentences — ^then, the adjective adjuncts — ^then, the ad- 
verbial. 

The Britisli army sustained a heavy loss in the conflict, from eight hun- 
dred to a thousand men. — ^But, being determined to follow up the victory, 
they soon proceeded, under Lord Comwallis, to attack Fort Lee, on the 
other side of the river. — As the British forces were evidently too strong for 
him, he evacuated it before he lost the opportunity. 



lESSOH XXZVIII. 

TKB SUBJECT OF A BtTNTENGB. 

1. The Subject is* either Simple^ consisting of a single 
word; or Complex^ when it consists of more than one. 
The former is sometimes called the Orammatical ; the 
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latter, the Logicdl. For example: "Paul, the Apostle, 
was a truly great man^" Here, ^^PauP^ is the simple sub- 
ject; ^*'Pauly the Apostle^^^ is the complex subject. 

2. The complex subject is either a Phrase^ or a Claxiae, 
By phrase, is meant a series of words associated, but not 
forming an assertion ; as, to the dty y over the mountain / 
in fact; in hand; to write; to compose. The phrase 
thus consists, either of an infinitive, or of a preposition and 
its object. 

3. A Clause is a subordinate proposition in a sentence ; 
as, " Washington, who was the first President of this ccnmr 
try^ we all venerate." " He said, that Jefferson wrote UP 
" She arrived, whe9i I was absents 

Clauses may be distinguished by some prominent part of 
speech which they contain : thus, participial^ adverbial^ 
relative^ com,pellativey or vocative. This latter contains the 
name or title of the object addressed ; as, "Jfy son^ give 
me thy heart." 

4. The Subject of a Sentence consists, then, either of a 
word, ^ phrase, a word with a phrase adjoined, a clause, or 
even a sentence ; for example : 

God is to be worsnipped. We, his ereat/ures, shonld worship Him. To 
worthy Ood, is the datj of all. Th4U God mvH be worshipped none oan 
deny. **A11 men are created equal," says our Declaration of Indepen« 
denoe. 

The subject is generally either a noun or a pr^moun. Other 
parts of speech are sometimes used instead of nouns, and may be 
employed as the subjects of a sentence, namely : adjectives, verbs 
in the infinitive mood, and participles. For example : ^^ Tlie wise 
make good associates." *^ To err is human." *^ Walking b 
healthful." 

Even a syllable, or a letter, may be the subject of a sentence ; 
thus, A is an indefinite article. Ah is a syllable. Suh is the 
prefix of subject. 

Any word, as a word, may be the subject; tiius, John is a 
proper noun. Very is an adverb. 
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Any part of speech nsed as a nonn, may be a subject; as, l/p te 
a relative term. The ins and the outs are ever at war. 

The subject of a sentence may always be ascertained by putting 
icho or what before the verb; thus, in regard to the sentences 
above given, WTio make good associates ? The answer gives the 
tuljeet^ namely, the mse. What is human? Answer, to err. 
This phrase is the subject of the sentence. 

EXEBCISES. 

1. Supply pronominal subjects in the following sen- 
tences: 

appear to you in a new character. are to imderatand that I 

have a particular notion about it. go on much in our old way. 

2. Supply subjects that are adjectives: those which 
express quality, and those which only restrict, without ex- 
pressing quality ; as, each^ every ^ five^ teriy Ac. 

The are less numerous than the ignorant. The deserve re- 
proof ; the , praise. of us is deficient. one feels his loss. 

is half of ten. 

3. Supply, as subjects, the infinitive mood : 

is better than to walk. is a trial of oxur patience. — — > that's 

the question. is sinful. is the mark of a wise man. — ^ be- 
trays great weakness. 

4. Supply participles as subjects : 

one day in seven as sacred, is the duty of alL such disturb- 
ances is unlawful. ourselves is an iiguiy. 

5. Supply, as subjects, some syllable, or letter; some 
word used merely as a word ; or any part of speech (not 
an adjective, participle, or pronoun) used as a noun : 

is the third letter of the alphabet, is the accented syllabi* 

in rmntmher. is an adverb. 
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LESSON ZXXIX. 

THE COMPLEX OB MODIFIED SUBJECT. 

The simple subject may be rendered more fall or defi- 
nite — 

1. By apposition; that is, by another noun in the same case, 
connected to it, for the sake of explaining or describing it; as, 
Paul, the Apostle^ wrote several Epistles. Napoleon, th^ emperor^ 
has gained great notoriety. 

2. By a prepositional phrase ; i, e., a phrase beginning with a 
preposition. The Emperor o/ France attracts universal attention. 

8. By a noun or pronoun in the possessive case; as. The Presi- 
dent's house is worth visiting. My house is for sale. 

4. By an adjective; as, Oood men are few. 

.6. By a participle ; as, John, ha/oing diedy was succeeded in of- 
fice by his brother. 

6. By a relative cUmse ; that Is, by a clause beginning* with a 
relative pronoun ; as, All that believe in Christ shall be saved. 
Men, toho a/re penitent^ may expect mercy. The belief that time 
is short urges ns to repentance. 

7. By an infinitive verb^ alone, or with its modifying and 
dependent words adjoined : The desire to improve will prompt 
to effort. The desire to improve in learning will prompt to 
effort. 

8. By any toords^ however many, that modify ^^ noun ; as, 
Alfred, being unable to read^ though twelve years ofage^ and loving 
SaoBon poetry^ to which he listened with undivided attention^ when 
others read or recited it, applied himself with great zeal and suc- 
cess to the reading of the language. 

9. The subject may consist of a quotation^ or amy phrase ; as, 
" For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain," is the noble senti- 
ment of Paul. ^^ Death or victory ^^^ is the watchword. 
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Exercises. 

1. Modify the subjects by Nouns in Apposition. 

Nero, , was detested. I, , write this exercise. You, , imi- 
tate my example. Wc, , oaght not to live unto ourselves. 

2. Modify the subjects by Prepositional Phrases. 

Joan , was a heroine. The King , and Lord , is God. Tli« 

desire is universal. The love is the root of all evil, 

3. Modify the subjects by Nouns or Pronouns in the 
possessive case. 

book is missing. The legate was despised. The mes- 
sage has arrived. The oonfldenoe failed. The arm was ampu- 
tated. 

4. Modify the subjects by Adjectives. 

The works of God deserve our study. The miracles of Christ 

prove his divine mission. The opportunities of gaining mental disci- 
pline should be improved. 

6. Modify the subjects by Participles. 

The nation deserves our pity. The house met our view. 

The soldiers fled in haste. 1 returned home. 

6. Modify the subjects by a Relative Clause. 

The art of English composition, , may be acquired by diligent ef- 
fort. The boy, , will return in a few days. He, , will be punish- 
ed. The child, , will grow up to an infamous manhood. 

7. Modify the subjects by an Infinitive Verb, 

The time is at hand. The desire , should be cultivated. The 

hint , should be attended to. The effort deserves all praise. The 

neglect cost him his life. 

8. Modify the subjects by a Phrase or Quotation. 

, were the last words of Marmion. , were the words of Balaam. 

, is the first sentence of the Bible. , is the golden rule given in 

our Lord^s Sermon on the Mount. 
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LESSON XL. 

rHE PBEDICATE OF A SENTENCE. 

1. The Predicate (that which is said of a sabject), like 
the subject, may be either simple or complex — gram^mati- 
col or logical. It is simple^ when it consists of a common 
verb; as, The horse stands; or when a single noun, or 
adjective, or pronoun is used with the substantive verb to 
constitute the predicate ; as, He is- worth}/. Cicero was an 
orator. It is I. 

Other words added to the Simple or Grammatical Pred- 
icate, constitute with it a Complex or Logical Predicate ; 
as, The horse runs fast. He is worthy/ of tfie hvjhest 
praise, Cicero was an orator of the highest order of talent. 
It is I myself whom you see. 

2. The Predicate says or affirms something concerning 
its subject, and consists of what is called the copula (some 
part of the verb to be)^ and that which is asserted by add- 
ing a noun, an adjective, a pronoun, or a participle, or some 
other part of speech. Thus, Gold is a metal. Iron is use- 
fvl. He is learned. She is winning. It is J. 

3. Sometimes both parts of the Predicate are expressed 
by a verb ; as, The ship sails^ = is sailing. " The man ^«," 
that is, exists. There is the man. There, in such sen- 
tences, precedes the verb to be, and the subject follows it. 

(1.) The Predicate asserts existence; as, I am; they are, 
(2.) It asserts identity, or what a thing is ; as, It is I; to live 
is to exist ; oxygen is a gas. 
(8.) It asserts an act ; as. The earth revolves ; the boys lorite. 
(4.) It asserts a quality ; as, The stove is hot; the tea is green. 

4. The Predicate, then, is expressed : 

Either by a verb alone : by a verb a/nd a noun, either in the 
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nominatiye or objective case : by a verb and what is equivalent 
to a noun; as, to peramfihulate is to run: by a transitive verb and 
its object ; as, He his read the booh : by a verb and an adjective ; 
as, The air is refreshing : by a verb and an adverb^ or adverbial 
phrase^ expressive of time, place, rest, or motion in a place, tbe 
canse, effect, manner, instrnment, degree, circumstance, &c., of an 
action ; as, ^^ We once again are met in council :^^ by a quotation ; 
as. Bacon remarked, ^^ to choose time is to save time ;*' by a verb 
and a preposition; as, all is over: by a verb and a dependent 
clause; as, ^^He tries to do good;'*'* ^^He desires that you would 
not go ;'* by a verb together with a preposition and its object ; as, 
He came over the river. 

Exercises. 

1. Append a predicate asserting existence. 

Kings . Students . Historians . "Winds ^— . 

2. Append a predicate asserting identity. 

It . You . Eagles . Copper . The moon . The 

moon . The stars . Children . The grass , Time . 

3. Append a predicate asserting an action. 

Tides . Shadows . Trees . The months . The 

sun . 

4. Append a predicate asserting a quality. 

The messenger . The leprosy . Sin . The Americans 

^ — . The Indians . The English . The Scotch . The 

Irish . 

6. Let the predicate, consisting of a verb and an adverb, 
be supplied. 

Bemorse of conscience . The approbation of the good . The 

Chinese . The Empire of Japan . Our country . The child 

— — . The tubular bridge . 

6. Supply a predicate consisting of a verb and a prepo- 
sition, used, of course, as an adverb. 

The precipice , The horse . The fMth . Tour exertions 

— . My journey . Hit dealth . 
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7. Supply a predicate consisting of a verb and a depend- 
ent clause, or quotation. 



He. 


Solomon. 


St. Paul. 


My father. 


Mj sister. 


The mathematics. 


How we. 


Kailroad. 


The river St. Lawrouoo. 


MiafortnneB. 


The light 


Learning. 


Truth. 


Old age. 


Modesty. 


Ifirth. 


BeDutation. 


Dilifirenoe. 



LESSON XLI. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

TRANSITIVE AND TNTKANStnVE SENTENCES. 

The TVansitive sentence contains a transitive verb, 
which requires an Object depending on it to complete the 
sense. 

Thus : The heavens declare the glory of God. Here glory is the 
object of the transitive verb declare. Cultivate piety ; piety is 
the object of cultivate. The object of a sentence may be a Noun^ 
a Pronoun^ a Word^ a Phrase^ or a Sentence used as a Noun. 

Tlie Intransitive sentence contains none but intransitive 
verbs: those which do not admit of an ..object depending 
on them, but make complete sense otherwise. 

As, The sun risei. I am. The stars $hine. The Intransitive 
sentence is one affirming the being, the state, or the condition of 
its subject, or an act which does not expend itself on an object. 

A Transitive sentence may he changed into an intransi* 
tive OfiCy by making the object of the verb a subject, the 
active voice passive, and the subject of the transitive verb 
the object of the preposition " by." Thus, " He bought 
the book." " The book was bought by him." 
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Exercises. 

1. Write a few Transitive sentences, with the following 
subjects : 

The Qaeen of Great Britain. 
The President of the United States. 
The Common School System. 
The r ress of this country. 
The possession of riches. 
The abuse of our faculties. 
The triumph of Christianity. 
The progress of Art. 

2. Write a few Intransitive sentences with the following 
subjects : 

1. The snow. 2. The rain. 8. The rivers. 4. The atmosphere. 5. Hu- 
man philosophy. 6. The ancient orators. 7. The dark ages. 9. Men and 
women. 10. The Congress. 11. The woods. 12. The fever, 

3. Convert the following transitive sentences into intran- 
sitive. 

1. He has crossed the river. 2. He has acquired prodigious wealth and 
influence. 8. The year 1859 has borne away to the grave an unusual num- 
ber of great and good men. 4. All should, in their youth, study English 
composition, with care and diligence. 5. Those who write much, in confor- 
mity to the rules proposed, may expect success, and consequent satisfaction. 



LESSON XLII. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

1. A complex sentence contains one or more d^pende^it 
propositions or clauses, which define or explain the princi- 
pal sentence; these are called dependent or subordinate, 
because they make complete sense only when taken in 
connection with the principal proposition or clause 

For example. He eats that he ma/y live. ^^ He eats^' is the 
independent, or primary clause ; " he may live" the dependent or 
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secondary. I am sad toTien I listen to that mttsic. /^I am sad,'* 
is the independent clause ; the other is subordinate, and dependent 
on it. 

2. These dependent propositions or clauses, are adjeo- 
livCi relative, adverbial, conjunctive^ or participial where 
they are introduced by a relative pronoun, an adverb, a 
conjunction, a participle, or by a noun and participle abso- 
lute. 

(1,) The Adjective Clavse : as, A man, ectger to lea/m, applied 
himself to study. 

(2.) The Relative Clause : as, He was admired by all who heard 
him ; who, connects this clause with the independent clause prece- 
ding it. ^^ He, whose house you occupy, is wealthy." 

(3.) Tlie Adverbial Clause : as, ^^ He retired when he saw Jit ; 
commencing with the adverb when. The adverbial clause expresses 
some circumstances of time, place, mode, cause, or reason. 

(4.) The Conjunctvoe Clause : " I wish that you may be happy ;•• 
commencing with the conjunction that 

(6.) The Appositive Clause consists of, or commences with, a 
noun or pronoun placed in apposition to a preceding word or 
clause, which it explains or defines ; as, Washington, the father 
of his country, 

(6.) A Parenthetical Clause is one that is embraced in a paren- 
thesis; as. The teacher (having come from Europe) entered upon 
his duties. 

An aJfsolute clausCy not dependent for construction on other 
parts of the sentence; as. Listen to me, my friends. 

Sometimes the connecting word is understood — not expressed; 
as, You cannot say j(that) I have been tardy. 1 believe (that) he 
is faithful. This is the person (whom) I meant. 

(7.) The Participial Clause: as, " The work having been per- 
formed, the men withdrew," that is, " when the work had been 
performed, the men withdrew;" the first clause is the participial, 
dependent clause. It is not material, so far as the sense is con- 
cerned, whether the independent, or the dependent clause is 
placed first. 

(8.) There is another kind of clause which may be termed an 
Imflnitioe Clause ; it consists of an infinitive verb with its subjeot 
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Qn the objective case) nnited to the other clause without a con* 
necdve, and following a transitive verb as its object ; as, " I be- 
lieve God to hejusf^ — equivalent to, " I believe that God is just." 

Exercises. 

1. Complete, in writing, the sentences containing the 
following Relative clauses : 

That has excited much surprise. — Who are fairly entitled. — Who pre- 
nded. — Who rendered himself usefal.— Who are now instrncted in every 
branch of education. — Whose grandeur surpassed my expectations. — Which 
overflowed the path. — Who neglected their studies. 

2. Complete the following sentences containing Adverb- 
ial clauses : 

When the retreat commenced. — ^While all else wore the appearance of 
gloom. — While yet a boy. — ^However strong his body.— As far as he 
eould go. 

3. Complete the following, containing Conjunctive 
clauses : 

That he might be instructed. — ^That they might be able. — That the poor 
shoold be provided for. — That all should honor their Creator. — That time 
is short. 

4. Complete the following, containing Participial clauses : 

Being determined to follow up the victory. — Having arrived at the city. 
Being struck with horror. — ^Losing all presence of mind. — Mistaking the 
way. 

5. Select and write out the dependent clauses in the fol- 
lowing passages, arranging them in their respective classes : 

1. After remaining before the city, at a somewhat respeotfhl distance, 
till the evening of the 18th, they retired to their shipping, and abandoned 
the enterprise. 

2. They had lost, in the battle of the 12th, their commander. Genera] 
Boss, which doubtless had its effect. 

8. During these events, the enemy ravaged the coasts of the Chesapeake, 
which reflected little credit on the British character, and only served to 
exasperate the Americans, and to unite them in the attempt to repel a fo* 
that paid so little regard either to the law of nations or to that of honor. 
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4. The army of the United States, at the north, had been gnatly re- 
duced daring the spring and summer of 1814 ; large portions having been 
ordered to other stations. 

6. Express the following dependent phrases by the use of 
an Infinitive: 

He expects thai he shall rank first in his doss. 
He labored ^at he nUght reach New Fork thai day. 
That 1 may not wrong your patience^ I will stop. 

7. Change the infinitive, and its subject in the dependent 
clause, into a finite verb, with its subject, supplying the 
proper connective : 

I suppose the man to be honest. 

I reckon the distance to be four miles. 

He denounced the man to be a villain. 

We declared the lemons to be good. 

They proclaimed the day to be worthy of remembruioa. 



LESSON XLIII. 

BICNTBNGES. — SIMPLE AND COMPOUND. 

A simple sentence has but one subject, and one predicate. 
It has also but one object (when the verb is transitive) ; ip 
other words, a simple sentence expresses but one proposi 
tion ; as. Birds sing. The evening has passed away. He 
is fond of play. He walks into town. 

A compound sentence may contain (l), one assertion re- 
specting two or more subjects ; or (2), more than one as- 
sertion concerning one subject; or (3), more than one 
assertion concerning more than one subject. For example : 
The boys and girls study together. The boys study and 
play alone. The boys and girls study and play together. 

The propositions composing a compound sentence are 
independent of each other, as each makes complete sense 
by itself 
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Exercises. 

1. Change the following componnd sentences into simple 
sentences : 

1. He had no weapons, nor was violence offered. 2. Bonaparte was a pro- 
fessed Catholic, yet he imprisoned the Pope. 8. Riji^hteousn'ess ezalteth a 
nation ; but sin is a reproach to dnj people. 4. Wisdom or folly govenis 
tu. 5. He will be there as well as yon. 6. I did, indeed, welcome him 
to my house ; but I found him unworthy of my kindness. 7. Though he 
■lay me, yet will I trust m him. 8. Be industrious, otherwise you will 
come to want. 9. Hasten to reform, else yon will be ruined. 10. John is 
as learned as James. 11. Either Jimes or John will be there. 12. The 
mercury has sunk because the weather is cold. 18. The weather is cold, for 
the mercury has sunk. 14. Wine makes him sick, on that account he 
drinks water. 15. He intends to teach, therefore is learning French. 

2. Compose compound sentences by uniting the follow- 
ing simple sentences, supplying connectiyes that may be 
wanted : 

1. The tillers of the ground live in the open air. 

The tillers of the ground use exercises which expand the chest. 

The tillers of the ground use exercises which brace the nerves. 

The tillers of the ground use exercises which brace the muscles. 

The tillers of the ground acquire an uncommon degree of hardiness. 

The tillers of the gronnd acquire an uncommon degree of vigor of body. 

The tillers of the ground, by the intensity of their toils, lose that jan- 
taness of limbs which the savage retains even to old age. 

The tillers of the ground, by the intensity of their toils, lose that ease of 
motion which the savage, <&c. 

The tillers, <&c., toils, lose that nimbleness of gait which the savage, Ac 

2. Goldsmith informs us. 

Two men lived directly opposite to one another. 

Two men lived in the same street. 

Two men had a quarrel together. 

Two men bad a quarrel on account of the one having informed agidnst 
the other. 

The one had informed agiunst the other for not paying the duties on his 
liquors. 

The aggrieved party taught his parrot to repeat the ninth command- 
ment. 

The aggrieved party placed the cage at the fh)nt of his house. 

The informer, on the opposite side of the street, stepped out ot his owo 
door. 

The informer heard Arom the parrot the admonition : 

" Thon shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.^ 
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LESSON XLIV. 

SENTENCES. — ^DECLARATIVE, CONDITIONAL, INTERROaATIVB| 

IMPERATIVE, EXCLAMATORY. 

« 

A Declarative Sentence is one that affirms or declares a 
fact or truth, either affirmatively or negatively; as, The 
sun shines. He and she were both there. I will not go. 

A Conditional Sentence is one that expresses a fact or 
trnth conditionally, or as a supposition merely; as. If 
thine enemy hunger^ feed him. Were I in your placcy I 
would go. 

An Interrogative Sentence bears the form of a question. 
The object of it is either to ask for information, or to assert 
a fact with the greater positiveness ; as, WiU you go f 
Canst thou by searching find out Godf 

An Imperative Sentence expresses a command, an en- 
treaty, a wish, or an exhortation ; as. Be calm. Attend ye. 
May you be happy. Be ye angry ^ and sin not. 

An Exclamatory Sentence expresses emotion ; as. How 
brightly the sun shines I How abject is the condition of a 
miser I What a genius Shakspeare had I 

Exercise. 

Convert some declarative sentences into those which are 
subsequently named and described ; thus : 

Declarative, — John Howard was a benevolent roan. 
Conditional. — If John Howard was a benevolent roan, be de- 
mands onr high respect. 
Interrogative. — Was John Howard a benevolent man? 
Imperative, — ^Let John Howard be a benevolent man. 
MBelamatory, — ^How benevolent a man was John Howard I 
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Examples for Practice. 

1. Meekness gives smooth answers to roagh questions. 

2. Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing welL 
8. Whatever he did, he did with all his might. 

4. The battle of life, in by far the greater number of oases, mnst neoes- 
BJirily be fought up hill. 



LESSON XLV. 

AGBEEMENT AND COSBBSPONDENOE AMONG TBB PABIB OF 

A SBNTENCE. 

1. Correct the want of correspondence between the verbs 
joined in the following : 

Did he not tell me his fault, and entreated me to forgive him? — ^To be 
moderate in our views, and prdoeeding temperately in the pursuit of them, 
is the l>est way to insure success. — By forming themselves on fantastic 
models, and ready to vie with one another in the reigning follies, the young 
begin with being ridiculous, and often ended with being vicious and im- 
moral. 

2. Correct the defective correspondence in the words 
nsed to connect the parts of the following : 

He has too much sense and prudence, than to become a dupe to such ar^ 
tiflces. — ^The resolution was not the less fixed, that the secret was as yet 
communicated to very few. — The senator gained nothing f irther by his 
speech, but only to be commended for his eloquence.— He has little more 
of the scholar besides his name. — ^They were no sooner risen but they ap- 
plied themselves to study. — From no other institution besideis the admira* 
ble one of juries, could so great a benefit be expected. — ^Those savage peo- 
ple seemed to have no other standard on which to form themselves, except 
^hat chances to be &shionable and popular. 

3. Correct the defective connection of parts in tbe fol« 
lowing : 

A few alterations, and some additions to the house, would make it oom- 

/ >rtablo. — The first proposal was essentially different, and inferior to the 

9ooDd. ~He is more bold and active, but not so wise and studions as liii 

• om} anions. — There is no talent so useful, or which puts men more ont of 
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the teach of accidents, than discretion. — The intentions of some of the phi- 
losophers, nay, of many, might, and probably were good. — The reward is 
his due ; it has already, or will hereafter be given to Mm. — Sincerity is as 
valuable, and even more valuable, than knowledge. — No person w^as ever so 
perplexed, or sustained the mortifications, as he has done to-day. — These 
arts have enlightened, and will enlighten, every person who shall atten- 
tively study them. 

4. Correct the defective correspondence in the following ; 

Never was a man so little accustomed to adversity ; nor was ever a man 
tliat better sustained it. — It is not when fortune smiles that the heart is 
tried, but at the time she frowns. — ^Kindness and being forbearing, are the 
means of making and preserving friends. — How a seed grows up into a 
tree, and the way the mind acts upon jthe body, are mysteries we cannot 
&thom. — We should often recollect what the wbest men have said and 
written, concerning human happiness and vanity. — By temperance, a man 
may preserve health ; by being virtuous, he may secure peace ; by having 
industry, he may gain competence. 

6. Correct the defective coiTespondence in the following : 

Mrs. A. B. presents her compliments to Mr. C. D., and desires you will 
consider me your debtor. — As gold is tried in the fire to ascertain its purity ; 
afflictions are sent upon the earth to men. — ^As we never learn to make the 
best use of time on hand ; and every day diminishes that which we be- 
lieve is still before us ; there is a tract behind of misspent hours. 

While using the proper means, nothing shall be wanting to our success. — 
A man cleaning windows, the machine on which he stood gave way, and 
h« was precipitated into the street. 



LESSON ZLVI. 

COBBBSPONDENCB, GBAMMA^ITCAIi AND LOGICAL, AMONG THB 

BABTS OF A SENTENCE. 

The following are examples not only of the violation of 

grammatical correspondence, but of logical accuracy. Make 

the necessary corrections in writing. 

He passed through Germany, and the Baltic sea, to Sweden. — ^I under- 
stood him the best of all the others that spoke. — The plan is the likeliest 
of any other to succeed. — We, Britons, do not want a genius more than the 
rest of our neighbors. — By intercourse with the worid, we may impro^v 
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und rab off the rast of a retired education.— All people seek to be happy; 
and yet there are few who attain it. — It was an nnsacoessfol undertaking ; 
which, although it has failed, is no objection to an enterprise so well con- 
certed. Whenever he comes, he always inquires after your health. — The 
reason why he did so, was because he was required to do it. 

2. The following seDtences, being logically defective, 
should be altered so that each sentence shall make the 
sense most likely to be intended. 

I intended to have transacted that affair yesterday. — ^I Intended to trana- 
act that affair by the time you called, so as to be quite at leisure. — II iB 
work is perfect ; his brother's more perfect ; and his father's most perfect 
of all. — His assertion was truer than his opponent's. — The firHt project was 
to shorten discourse, by cutting polyHyllables into one. — Where a string 
of such sentences sncceedx one another, the effect is disagreeable. — Am- 
bition is 80 insatiable, that it will make any Hachiice to attain its objects. — 
That picture of the emperor's does not much rcHemble him. — No human hap- 
piness is so complete as to be without alloy. — He has passed through many 
stormy seas and lands. — We are too often hurried with the violence of pas- 
sion, or with the allurements of pleasure. — I intended to finish the letter be- 
fore the bearer called, that he might not have been detained. — Geoi^ge is the 
most learned of all the other students that belong to the seminary. — To de- 
spise others for their poverty, or to value ourselves for our wealth, are dispo- 
sitions highly culpable. — The new set of curtains did not correspond to the 
old pair of blinds. — I had intended yesterday to have walked out, but 1 have 
been again disappointed. — His conduct is so provoking, that many will 
condemn, and a few will pity him. — Though the scene was very affecting, 
he showed a little emotion on the occasion. — In spite of his misconduct, he 
had few friends. — ^Notwithstanding his illness, he had little appetite. 



LESSON XLVII. 

PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing written or printed dis- 
course into certain larger and smaller portions, by means 
of points or marks, which serve to indicate the sense and 
relation of the words employed. 

Of these points, the Conuna ( , ), the Semicolon ( ; ), the Colon ( : ), and 
the Period ( . ), (says Mr. Goold Brown, in his elaborate and most copious 
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Grammar of English Grammars), take their names fVom the parts of dis- 
course or of a sentence which are distinguished by them. The Period^ or 
eireuitj is a complete rmmd of words, often consisting of several clauses or 
members, and always bringing out full sense at the close. The Oolon^ or 
member^ is the greatest division or limb of a period, and is the chief con- 
Btmctive part of a compound sentence. The Semicolon, hilf'VMwJbtr or 
hUf-'Ufmhy is the greatest division of a colon, and is properly a smaller con- 
structive part of a compound sentence. The Oomma^ or ngmewl, is a sTnall 
part of a clause cut <yf, and is properly the least constructive part of a com- 
pound sentence. A Hmple sentenoB is sometimes a whole period, sometimes 
a chief member, sometimes a half member, sometimes «a segment, and 
sometimes, perhaps, even less. Hence it may require the period, the colon, 
the semicolon, the comma, or even no point, according to the manner in 
which it is used. A sentence whose relatives and adjuncts are all taken 
in a restrictive sense, may be considerably complex, and yet require no 
division by points ; as, 

** Thank him whifpats me loth to this revenge 
On yoa who wrong me not for him who wrong'd." Mn/roN. 

Thb Comma. 

Authors and printers differ considerably in the frequency 
of the use of this point, and hence the rules ordinarily 
given are not uniformly followed. Those will now be 
given which are deemed most useful and important. 

RuLB I. — In a simple sentence, when short, no comma is 
needed, and no point except a period (.) at the end; bat when 
the eubjeet is largely modified^ and thus rendered long^ it should 
be followed by a comma (,) ; as, 

^' The region possessed a harbor." ^* The region which Hudson ha<l 
discovered, possessed a good harbor." 

The comma is generally designed to separate only those parts 
of a sentence — those words, phrases, or clauses — which in them- 
selves make imperfect sense. It separates the simple sentences, 
of which a compound consists ; as, 

^* Man proposes, and God disposes.'* ** He neither was brave, nor was 
he generous.'' 

RuLB II. — Expressions used in direct address^ and the words of 
others introduced^ though not as a quotation^ are separated from 
other parts of the sentence by the comma ; as, 

" I thank you, wyfritnSs^ for your kind offices." " Will you go, sir ?" 
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** ThuB shall thou say to the children of Israel, I am hath sent me unto 
you." " It harts a man's pride to say, I do not know.'' 

Rule III. — I\do or more nouns Jbllowtng each other in the same 
eonstruetiony are separated by a comma ; as, 

*^ The husband, wife, and children perished." " He is supported by 
his father, his uncle, and his elder brother." 

When, however, two nmtne are eloeely connected hy a eor^ne 
turn, the comma U omitted between them ; as, 

*' Virtue afM^vice are in strong contrast." "Libertines call rdigion 
c'thcr bigotry or superstition." But if tlie parts of the sentence thus con- 
tiected are long, the comma may be used ; as, " Romances may be said to 
bo miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives to evil." 

Rule IV. — Ttjoo or more adjectives modifying the same subject, 
are separated from each other by commas; as, 

" He was a brava, gentle, dignified man." " The most innocent pleas- 
ures are the sweetest, the most rational, the most affecting, and the most 
lasting." 

ThjDo adjectives^ however, immediately connected by a eonjunc" 
tion, are not sepa/rated by a comma ; as, 

" Truth is fair and artless, simple and sincere, uniform and consistent." 
" We must be wise or foolish." 

Words used in pairs should be separated in pairs, as in the last 
example but one. 

This Rule (4th) may be applied to two or more adverbs in im» 
mediate succession, without or with a connective; as, He con- 
ducted himself bravely and decorously. 

Exercises. 

Apply the rules given above to the following sentences 
requiring commas, by writing and punctuating them : 

It is folly presumption wickedness to attempt to supplement God's 
means of saving souls by man's. — Man the greatest of men Whiteficld 
Wesley yea Peter Paul and John are but instruments and as instruments 
must do the Master's work in the Master's way. — Howard's was mercy to 
(he body Whitefield's to the soul. — This is very definite and very explicit 
and since there is no limitation caution or reserve it seems intended to 
apply to all times places and persons and to be set forth as 6o<l's method 
lo be used by man for saving souls down to the end of time. 
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IE880H XLVIII. 

PUNCTUATION. — THE COMMA. 

RuLB V. — Two or more v&rha or partieiple$ in MieoMMim, r#- 
lated to the same subject^ are separated by the oomma ; as, 

" In a letter, we may advise, exhort, comfort, reqaest, and discuss." 
" Virtue supports in adversity, moderates in prosperity." 

When the verbs are immediately connected by a conjunction^ iheff 
are not separated by the comma ; as, 

" The study of natural history expands and elevates the mind.'* 
** Whether we eat or drink, labor or sleep, we should be moderate." 

Here the pairs of verbs are separated as pairs by the comma. 
So with the participle ; as, 

'* A man, fearing, serving, and loving his Creator." ^' By being ad- 
mired and flattered, we^are blten corrupted." 

Whea participles are followed by modifying words^ they are 
generally separated by a comma from other parts of the sen- 
tence; as, 

" The king, approving the plan, put it in execution." " All mankind 
compose one family, aesembUd under the eye of one common Father." 

Rule VI. — Orammatieal ellipsis, particularly of the verb or 
connective, often requires to be indicated by a comma; as, 

*' Industry, steadily, prudently, and vigorously pursued, leads to wealth." 
** Love, joy, peace, and blessedness are reserved for the good." ** From 
law arises security ; -from security, curiosity ; from curiosity, knowledge." 

Rule VII. — In a complex sentence, the dependent clause is 
sepa/rated by a comma from the principal clause ; as, 

** When our vices leave us, wo flatter ourselves that we leave them." 
**The temperate man's pleasures are durable, because they are regular." 

Rule VIII. — An absolute (or independent) phrase, whether 
participial or infinitive, amd other clauses and phrases involved 
m sentences, must be sepa/rated by a comma from other parts of a 
sentence; as, 
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*' To oonfess tbe tnith, I was in &n1t.*' *' The meBsenger has returned, 
his business being accomplished." " The messenger, his business being 
accomplished, has returned." " It is, in many cases, apparent." 

Rule IX. — Several infinitive phrases succeeding each other^ 
either as subjects or objects of a verb, are separated bj a com- 
ma; as, 

'* To relieve the indigent, to comfort the afflicted, to protect the inno- 
cent, to reward the deserving, are humane and noble employments." 

EZERGISBS. 

Supply commas in the following sentences, according to 
the rules already given : 

Of all our faculties tliat of speech is perhaps least cultivated yet is most 
susceptible of cultivation and pays bent the pains bestowed upon it. — ^Love 
sincere earnest practical supreme continuous everlasting is due to our Cre- 
ator. — Tlie teacher arriving at this moment put a stop to our folly. — We 
should regard pity succor defend the poor. — By being flattered praised 
and exalted he ceased to be humble. — When we go to the dty we part 
with the pleasures of the country. — The clock striking three we hastened 
home. — Six hours sleep fur a man ; seven for a woman ; eight for a child ; 
and nine for a pig. — John assisted Thomas Thomas William William Henry 
and thus they all made their way in tlie world. — The babe becomes a boy 
the boy a youth the yooth a man of full growth. — David Evans Morgan 
Williams along with their wives and children are to join us this avening 
in our festivities. 



LESSOH XLIX. 

TTTSCrUATlOK. — THE COMMA. 

BtUB X. — A single noun in apposition with another^ is not 
separated from other words by a comma ; hut wJien it is modified 
hy several words^ then the phrase requires a comma to separate it 
from the rest of the sentence : as, 

"The apostle Peter." "Peter, the apostle, preached to the Jews.'* 
** Peter, the apostle of the circumcision, preached to the Jews." 

. Bulb XI. — ^The two members of a comparative sentence^ if they 
yre long^ are distinguished by a comma; bat if short, not: thus, 

" As the hart panteth after the water-brook, so doth my soul pant ader 
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thee.*' " JSeUM* is a dinner of herbs with love, than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewith.'* *' Mankind act qflener from caprice than reason.** 

RuLB XII.— -The comma is used to indicate contrast^ opposition^ 
or remarkable points in a sentence^ and sometimes separates words 
closely connected in constraction. 

** Though deep, yet dear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without o*er£.owing, full.*' 

*' A good man will love himself too well to lose^ and his neighbor too 
well to t»m, an estate by gaming.** " Not only in union loUh^ but in oppo* 
tition to^ the viows and conduct of one another.** 

BuLE XIII.— ^<2i70r5«, adverbial^ and prepositional phrcues^ un» 
less closely connected with some particular word in the sentence^ are 
separated by a comma from the rest of the sentence ; as, 

Finally, once more, however, in short, above all, besides, in my opinion, 
first, secondly, <&c. **It is, however, the task of criticism to establish 
principles.** 

So conjunctions^ wh^en several words intervene between them and 
t^ clause to which they belong^ are followed by a comma ; as, 

** Tet, though I hastened, I could not overtake him.** 

A comma sometimes follows an Interjection ; as, *^ Behold, thy 
time is at band.'* 

BxTLS XIY. — Where a finite verb is omitted, its place is supplied 
by a comma ; as, John reads Homer ; Peter, Virgil. 

EXBRGISSS. 

"Write, and punctuate with the comma, the following 
sentences : 

He travelled to Boston ; she to Portland. — He who wants to catch fish 
however must not mind a wetting. — He who threatens to strike and does 
not is afraid. — Hush woman I knew all that before. — Better straw than 
nothing. — ^Better There ho goes than There he hangs. — Better the child 
crj than the mother sigh. — He who builds a house or marries is left with 
a lank purse.— Though profound he is not clear. — Though rich he is not 
liberal. — As there is a hollow worldly happiness so there is a foolish 
worldly wisdom. — Though poetry Is an art that addresses the imagination 
it is not the only one. — He will come no doubt if you send for him. — Above 
all remember your promises. — Men like trees lose their sap with age. 
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PUNC?rUATION. — COLON, SBMIlTOLOK. 

The larger portions of a compound or complex sentence 
are separated either by a Colon ( : ), or Semicolon ( ; ). 

1. Thejint of these is used when a portion of the sentence makes 
complete sense^ and might he closed toith a period^ hut something is 
added for the purpose of illustration ; as, 

"A brate arrives at a point of perfection that he can- never pass: in a 
few years he has all the endowments he is capable of." 

2. The clauses separated hy a Colon are without conneetives^ as 
they are not related in constrnction. The connectives may be 
understood, bat are not expressed. 

8. When the connectives are expressed, and thus a closer connect 
tion exists, the Semicolon is to he employed. Like the Oolon, it 
separates the portions of a sentence making complete sense. 

Meamples. — A happy change has come over society since that day ; and 
Voltaire has sunk into merited contempt. 

4. The Semicolon is placed h^ore a dependent clause which 
explains what has heen said in the preceding division of the sen- 
tence, or assigns a reason, or draws an inf^ence, or presents a 
contrast. 

Example, — " It is more easy to take away superfluities thun to supply 
defects ; and therefore he that is culpable, because he has passed the mid- 
dle point of virtue, is always accounted a fairer object of hope, than he 
who fails by falling short." 

" Economy is no disgrace ; for it is better to- live on a little, than to out- 
live a good deal." 

*^ A friend cannot be known in prosperity ; an enemy cannot be hid in 
adversity." 

5. Short sentences which have hut a slight dependence on each 
other as to sense^ are separated hy the semieolon; as, 

"My iHend rose at six o'clock; he breakfasted; sat down to write; 
eoDlinued writing till twelve ; and walked to his brother's." 
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6. A general term^ followed Jyy seteral pa^tieulars in appoBition^ 
is separated from them by a colon or eemicolon^ tohile the particu- 
lars a^e separated from each other hy a comma; as, 

" Astronomy may be considered under three heads : descriptive, physi- 
cal, and practical." 

7. Jfter several successive clauses followed by a semicolon^ where 

a longer patise seems necessary before coming to the period^ a colon 

is used ; as, 

'* A divine legislator, uttering his voice from heaven ; an almighty gov- 
ernor, stretching forth his arm to punish or reward ; informing us of per- 
petual rest prepared hereafter for the righteous, and of indignation and 
wrath awaiting the wicked: these are the considerations which overawe 
the world, which support integrity, and check guilt." 

The Colony by some writers^ and the Semicolon by others^ is em- 
ployed to introduce a quotation^ an e^tamplcy or a speech; as, 

Jesus said : ** My kingdom is not of this world." Sometimes the colon 
and dash are used ; as. And God said : — *^ Let there be light.** 

Exercises. 

Supply the comma, the colon, or semicolon, as they may 
be needed in the following sentences : 

Speak well of your friend of your enemy neither well nor ill. — There are 
three bad neighbors great rivers great lords and great roads. — Three things 
kill a man a scorching sun suppers and cares. — ^All right say nothing. — ^Let 
us start ahead business first and play afterward. — If I be wicked woe unto 
me and if I be righteous yet will I not lift up my head. — I am full of con- 
fusion therefore see thou mine affliction. — Great men are not always wise 
neither do the aged understand judgment. — He whom you speak of is 
eminently a happy man happy for he has had and has used the best oppor- 
tunities to improve his mind happy for his friends are few and faithful 
happy for his wife is affectionate happy for his children are good happy 
for his worldly affairs are prosperous happy for his religious hopes an 
bright and ardent. . « 
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FUKCTUATION. — ^PEBIOD; INTEBBOGATION AND BXCLAMA- 

TioN points; dash. 

Written or printed language requires certain points or 
marks to aid in determining the sense and the pronunda' 
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tion. Their office is to separate sentences) and the different 
parts of sentences. 

The Period ( . ), the Interrogation point ( ? ), and the Ex- 
clamation ( I ), and sometimes the Dash ( — ), are used to 
indicate the close of a sentence. 

1. The Period is used at the end of complete and independoDt 
l)eclarative Sentences; the Interrogation Point at the end of In- 
terrogative, and the Exclamation Point at the end of Exclamatory 
sentences, phrases, or words. 

2. The Dash is generally used to indicate that a sentence is un- 
finished ; or to denote an ahrupt and unexpected transition ; or 
a pause in delivery. 

MawipUa, — If thou art he — ^bnt oh I how fallen I Thia world waa made 
for Csesar—but for Titus, too. Nathan aud unto David— Thou art the 
man. Give me liberty, or give me — death 1 

8. Tha Dash is placed between the remarks of successive speak- 
ers in a dialogue. 

4. The Dash is sometimes used instead of a parenthesis. 

5. It is improperly used after a complete sentence. 

6. The Period is nsed after abbreviations ; as, B. D., A. M., Ex. 
It is also used after a signature, a date, and at the end of a book, 
chapter, section, &c. 

7. Where a question is not ouhed^ hit it is only said that a ques^ 
tion had heeu asJcedy the Interrogation point is not to he employ' 
ed; as, ^^ Pilate asked whether Christ was a king." In such cases 
the period is proper. But if the sentence were, ^^ Pilate asked^ 
Art thou a king?" then the Interrogation point is necessary. 

ExBRCISSS* 

Supply the points that are requisite : 

Therefore they say unto God Depart from ua for we desire not the 
knowledge of thy ways — ^What is the Almighty that we should serve him — 
How excellent is thy loving kindness God — Men will wrangle for religion 
write for It flght for it die for it any thing but live for it — Three hours said 
ahc and not send for me — ^I was only in the village — Did nc one tell you— 
Tea but you know it is not my way to make a ftiss ana to put people 
out— How could I tell— Mighty fine 
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LESSOH LII. 

PUNCTUATION. — REMAINING HABKS. 

Hie Parenthesis ( ), includes a clause or remark not 
essential to the sentence in construction, but explanatory, 
and introducing some important idea. It may be altogether 
omitted, without impairing the grammatical structure of 
the sentence. 

Bj modern writers, the comma or the dash is used instead of the 
parenthesis. 

^^ Know tixen this truth (enoup^h for man to know), 
Vtrtue, alone, is happiness below.'* Popjb. 

" To gfun a posthumous reputation, is to save four or five letters (for 
what is a name besides?) from oblivion." 

J(f tJie pa/renthetical or incidental clause is shorty or perfectly 
coincides with the rest of the sentence^ the comma is to he preferred 
to the parenthetical marks, Tlias : 

" Speak you, who saw, his wonders in the deep ;" not, " Speak you 
(who saw) his wonders in the deep." " He found them asleep again, for 
their eyes were heavy, neither knew they what to answer him ;'* not (for 
their eyes were heavy). 

When the words in the parenthesis are interrogative or exclam- 
atory, the marks of parenthesis should be used, rather than the 
comma or dash. 

** It was represented by an analogy (Oh, how inadequate I) whidh was 
borrowed from Paganism." 

Marks of Quotation are nsed at the beginning and end of a 
phrase, clause, or sentence containing the exact words of an author 
or speaker. They consist of two inverted and of two direct com- 
mas; e, ^., Jesns said, ^^I am the Resurrection and the Life.^^ 

Sometimes a quoted passage contains a quotation, in which 
case the latter is distinguished by a single inverted and direct 
eomma. 
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The Apostrophe ( * ) is used to shorten a word ; as, tho' for 
though ; *tis, for it is ; e*en for even. The same character ex- 
presses the possessive case of nouns. The man^s horse. 

The Hyphen ( - ) connects the parts of compound words ; as, 
steam- whistle. It is also used at the end of a line to connect the 
preceding syllahle with the first on the following line, where a 
word is divided. 

The Ca/ret (a) indicates that the word or words placed over it 
have heen omitted, and must be understood as filling the place 

from dty 
which it occupies ; as, He went to city. 

A . 
Braehets [ ] inclose some explanatory remark or phrase, some 

word or sentence to supply a deficiency or to guard against mis- 
take. 

The Ellipsk ( ), or ( . . . . ), (***), shows that some let- 
ters of a name, or the name itself, or portion of a* sentence, is 
omitted, or is wanting. 

The Brace (f ) is used to connect certain lines of poetry, or cer- 
tain words as falling under a common term. 

The Asterisk (*), and the characters ( 1 1 1 ), refer to notes in the 
margin. Sometimes figures or small letters are used for the same 
purpose. 

Division into Paragbaphs. 

It adds much to the pleasure of reading what is written, when, 
by a proper arrangement of sentences into groups, or paragraphs, 
the transition to a new branch of the subject is made clearly to 
appear by commencing on a new line. In letter- writing, a proper 
division into paragraphs is a great beauty and utility. 

Different subjects require different divisions of the page, or par- 
agraphs, unless they occupy but a very small space, and follow 
each other in rapid succession. 

When a single subject occupies much space, the larger divisions 
of it should form separate paragraphs, each of these closing with 
sentiments of peculiar importance. 

In argumentative writing, the several premises and condusiona 
of a subject will properly form separate paragraphs. If the state- 
ment of these, however, should extend over much ground, it may 
be convenient to subdivide them into more numerous paragrsphs. 
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Exercises. 

Tbe wliole race of man except Noah and his family is recorded 
to have perished by the great flood. — The whole race of man 
Noah and his family being recorded exceptions perished in one 
great flood which changed the state of the globe that we inhabit.^ 
The whole race of man we all know that Noah and his fam- 
ily were saved perished in one great flood which changed the 
state of the globe that we inhabit. — Henry the Second of Eng- 
land except in his celebrated quarrel with Thomas k Becket 
was a prudent and prosperous king. — Henry the Second exclud- 
ing perhaps his quarrel with Thomas k Becket was a prudent 
and prosperous king. — Henry the Second before I complete my 
assertion I must perhaps exclude his quarrel with Thomas k 
Becket was a prudent and prosperous king. — My friend had 
not a book except the Bible in any part of his house. — ^My 
friend had not a book I do not mean to say he was without u 
Bible in any part of his house. — ^Five years of scarcity with 
the exception of one average season were followed • by ten of 
plenty. — Five years of scarcity I know that one of them might 
be called an average season were followed by t^ of plenty. — 
Tlie world says Shakspeare is still deceived with ornament. — 
Shakspeare warns us that the world is still deceived with 
ornament. — He said that they had quite forgotten the truth. — 
The words he used were these They have quite forgotten the 
truth. — ^Bacon tells us that knowledge is power. — ^Knowledge 
is power says the great Lord Bacon. — ^Take care of the pence 
says some noted economist and the pounds will take care of 
themselves. — Some noted economist advises people to take care 
of the pence for says he the pounds will take care of themselves. — 
Oh save my country were the dying words of William Pitt. — See 
said Addison on his death bed to a profligate young nobleman see 
in what peace a Christian can die.— Socrates on being asked what 
man approached the nearest to perfect happiness answered That 
man who has the fewest wants. — "When Socrates was asked this 
question What man approaches the nearest to perfect happiness 
he pronounced in favor of him who has the fewest wants. 
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LESSOH LIII. 

SENTENCE- BUILDING. 

Starting with the two words, ITiemistodes persuaded^ a 
long sentence may be built upon them by various enlarge- 
ments. 

Themistooles — Add an apponiionalphraae: Themiatodes the Athenian — 
Modify Athenian: Themistocles, the distinguished Athenian— Themis- 
tooles the distinguished Athenian general — Add a participial dause : per- 
oeiving no hope — perceiving that there was no hope — ^perceiving that there 
was no longer any hope — Add a prepositional pkroM : of preserving Attioa 
— Prefix aprepoHtionalpkroie: after the arrival of the Grecian fleet — Add 
a prepositional phrase : at Salamis — Enlarge the predicate by adding an ob' 
jiet : persuaded the Athenians — Add an infinitive dause: to betake them- 
selves — Add prepositional phrases : for refuge — ^to their ships — according to 
the interpretation he had formerly given — of the oracle— of Apollo — Add a 
rdative clause: which promised them safety — Add a prepositional phrase: 
behind their wooden walls. 

The sentence tbas constructed becomes the following : 

After ^he arrival of the Grecian fleet at Salamis, Themistocles, the dis- 
tinguished Athenian general, perceiving that there was no longer any 
hope of preserving Attica, persuaded the Athenians to betake themselves 
for refuge to their ships, according to the interpretation he had formerly 
given of the oracle of Apollo, which promised them safety behind their 
wooden walls. 

Another example : 
Veneration gave inflnence. 

• Modify the stilyect by an adjective and an article : The high veneratiom — 
Modify the subject by a prepositional clause: in which the Delphic oraole 

was held — 
Modify ths predicate by an indirect direct : gave its directors — 
Modify the direct direct by an adjective and article : a large share — 
Modify the object further by prepositional phrases : of influence — in public 

affairs — 
Modify it further by an appositional clause: — an influence which they 

sometimes exerted in a most commendable manner — 
Modify this appositional clause by a prepositional clause : in sanctioning 

and furthering the schemes of the statesmen, legislators, and warriors — 
Modify further ^ ^ relative clause : who undertook to improve the poiiti 

•■il systems, reform laws and manners, or defend the liberties of Greece. 
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The sentence completed stands thus: 

The hi^h veneration in which the Delphio oracle was held, gave ita di- 
roctors a large share of influence in pnhlic affairs ; an influence which they 
sometimes exerted in a most commendable manner in sanctioning and 
furthering the schemes of the statesmen, legislators, and warriors who un- 
dertook to improve the political systems, reform laws and manners, or de- 
fend the liberties of Greece. 

Exercises. 

Write out, in a similar manner, an analysis or process of 
construction of the following sentences. 

1. It might indeed be shown, in a great variety of instances, some of an 
indifferent, and others of a moral nature, that being accustomed to a thing, 
induces, for the most part, such a settled habit as is aptly denominated a 
second nature. 

2. An account of these disturbances reached England early in 1774, but it 
only incensed the government so much the more against the colonies, and 
made them so much more resolute in the determination to ponish them 
for their insolence. 



IE880H IIY. 

SENTENCES TABIED IN STRVCmTBlE. 

This may be effected in several methods. 

1. By eJuinffing a verb into a participle; as, 

When the miul arrived, 1 received a letter. The mul having arrUndf I 
received a letter. 

Sentences containing two or more assertions which are con- 
nected by the conjanction and^ may thns be advantageously 
Varied; as, 

The boys may ttudy for an hour, and then take a recess. The boys %a«- 
ing tiudied an hour, may then take a recess. 

2. By using a noun in place of an infinitive ; as, 

He sought to be learned. He sought learning, 

8. By using the infinitive mood in place of a conjunctive clause, 

or a conjunctive clause in place of an infinitive mood ; as, 

It is important that one he prepared for aU evente. It is important to. he 
prepared for sLl events. 
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4. By changing a verb into a verb and an atljective, or partici • 
pie; as, 

He rum, — He is runningi, B.e/ears death. He is a/raid to die. 

5. Adverbs may be changed for adverbial clauses, and the re- 
verse; as, 

He recited his lesson eorrecUy, He recited his lesson in a eorrtet maniur. 

Exercises. 

Vary the construction in the following sentences accord- 
ing to the methods just stated : 

He aimed to be wise. — There are two modes of establishing our reputa- 
tion ; to be praised by honest men, and to be abnsed by rogues. — When 
the procession reached me I was highly gratified. — The ship advances to- 
wards port. — The girls may learn their lessons and then take a long walk 
and enjoy the society of their friends.— He expects that he will be sick. 
— Gladly and heartily did he receive my j^ 



LESSOH LY. 

SENTENCES YABIED IN STRUCTDBE. 

Other methods of varying the structure are these : 

1. Change adjeetives or participleB into relative elauses^ and 
the reverse ; as. 

The wife man prepares for future events. The man who is ttise, pre- 
pnres, <&o. 

2. Change adjectives into prepositional phrases^ and the reverse : 

The pious man loves to pray. The man of piety loves to pray. 

8. Change transitive sentences into the passive/orm^ toith aprep* 
ositional phrase ; as, 

Milton wrote Paradise Lost. Paradise Lost was written by Milton. 
The reverse, also, of this process may be practised. 

4. Change adjective or participial clauses into adverhial ; as, 
Thr man, bUnd to his trus interest^ disregarded my counsel. The man. 
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Hnee (or leeaiue) hs w<u blind to his tru4 interest, disregarded my connsel. 
The sun rising^ the clonds disperse. Whsn the sun rises, Uie clouds dis- 
perse. 

Exercises. 
Make these changes in the sentences that follow : 

The good and upright man detests fraud. — The patriotic mau scorns ■ 
bfibe, and is faithful to the interests of his country. — Campbell wrote the 
*' Pleasures of Hope.'' — The artist, intent on securing a high reputation, 
shrunk not from the severest toil. — Clay was rivalled by Websten^^A man 
of genuine wit is not often found. 



LESSOH LVI. 

SENTENCES VABIED BT ABRIDGMENT AND OMISSION OF 

CLAUSES, 

Abridge the following sentences by omitting such clauses 
as are least important, and by abridging the form of others, 
according to the following methods : 

1. Change the adverbial or conjunctive clause to an absolute or 
independent clause ; as, 

When the teacher arrived, the class engaged in study. The teacher arrive 
ing, the class, <&c. 

2. When the sul^ects of a sentence are the same^ omit all but one, 
in changiDg the* adverbial clauses into participial ; as, 

When I came to the place, and saw the desolation, I was pained. Com- 
ing to the place, and seeing the desolation, I was pained. 

8. Glauses may be abridged somewhat, by using the verbal 
noun, or the infinitive, instead of the conjunctive clause ; as. 

He affirmed ^lat he tocu sick, and that this was the cause of his absence. 
He affirmed hie being sick as the cause of his absence. He expressed a wish 
that he might have a vacation. He expressed a wish to have a vacation. 

4. Relative clauses may be abridged by changing the verb into 
the participle ; as, 

The man, toho approached the house, exited terror. The man, approach" 
ingthe house, exmted t-error. 
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6. In objective clauses, commenciDg with tohieh^ what^ whom^ 
iohere^ toTien^ how^ and the like, the verbs may be changed to the 
infinitive form ; as, 

lie knowB when hs should go to church. He knows when ^ ^o to church. 
Bo you undentand wktxt you should dof Do yon understand what todof 

Exercises. 

When I came to the shore I was greatly disappointed to find that the 
boats were all gone. — ^When the Veientines found that the fates were about 
to be fulfilled, they sent messengers to ask for peace. — ^He put his hand in 
his side pocket, and drew out a quantity of papers, neatly arranged, tied, 
and indorsed. — To punish those islands which had sided with Xerxes, was 
a natunil and justifiable act. — ^He decided that he would stndy Greelc. — The 
boy \< ho entered the cars brought me the lost package. — He was in great 
perplexity what he should do. 



£essoh lyii. 

EQUrVALENT MODES OF EXPRESSION. 

These may be made by two processes ; by expanding, or 
by contracting, the words, phrases, or clauses in question. 
By frequent exercises of this kind, a command of language 
may be attained, that is eminently desirable in a writer. 

Example— in l^t way of easpandin^i, — Godliness, with contentment, is 
great gain. To be godly, and to be contented, is great gain. To possess 
a godly temper, in connection with a contented disposition, affords great 
advantages and blessings. The possessor of godliness and contentment, 
in these very traits of character, has sources of the most inexhaustible hap- 
piness. 

Example — in the way of contracting, — That one should betray his coun- 
try, is a violation of most sacred obligations. The betrayal of one^s coun- 
try, violates most sacred obligations. To betray one's country, is a most 
culpable act. Treachery towards country is a high crime. A tnutor is a 
great criminal. 

Exercises. 

1. Expand the following sentences, without altering the 
sense materially. 

Humility is the road to perfection and happineas. — Procrastination it 
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the thief of time. — Guard well thy thought : our thoughts are heard in 
heaven. — A perpetuity of bliss is bliss. 

2. Contract the following sentences without materially 
tillering the sense : 

There was no one of the household who took so deep an interest in the 
pmi^rcss of the campaign then going on in Picardy, as Charles, himself. 
Ue listened to the dispatches with great attention, inquiring whether there 
was nothing further, and frequently causing them to be read to him more 
than once.— Indeed, Philip, however attentive he may have been to the 
wishes and wants of his fatlier in other respects, cannot be acquitted of a 
degree of negligence amounting almost to ingratitude, in not furnishing 
him with the information which he so much coveted in respect to the 
course of public events. 

3. Sentences may be expanded by giving a reason for 
fjoJiat is asserted. Proceed in this way with the following : 

1. A time of war should be a time of mourning. 

2. Even a victory is suited to shock the mind. 
8. Men should be hospitable to one another. 

4. The Sabbath is not a proper day for amusements. 

5. Be a close observer. 

6. Let time be greatly valued. 

7. Be careful what associations you form. 

8. Men esteemed good are not always good. 

9. Knowledge should be desired for its own sake. 
10. It is wrong to spend time on worthless reading. 



LESSON LYIII. 

SENTENCES VARIED BY TRANSPOSITION OF WORDS AND 

CLAUSES. 

Model, 

nistory proposes mnch more than she can accomplish, when she 
undertakes to trace the progress of mankind throughout every 
age, without interraption or omission. 

Peilod dividing at accomplish into verb and adverb. 

When history undertakes, &c., sLe proposes, &c. 

Psriod dividing into adverl and verb 
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History, when she undertakes, &c., proposes, &c. 

Period dividing into nominative and verb. 

The progress of mankind, without interruption or omission, 
throughout every age, when history undertakes to trace it, is a 
purpose which embraces much more than history can possibly 
Accomplish. 

Another, and lees eligible arrangement, of the period dividing Into uom- 
native and verb. 

The progress of mankind, without interruption or omission, 
when history undertakes to trace it, she proposes, &o. 

Another arrangement of the period dividing into adverb and verb. 

[The term adverb is here, and in some Biibscqaent lessons, taken in an 
nnUBually large sense. As in every complete construction the verb is the 
absorbing part of speech, so every other part of speech in immediate con- 
nection with the verb, is, in a large application of the term, an adverb. This 
enlarged application of the term is not designed, however, to set aside the 
Qsoal grammatical distinctions.] 

Exercises. 

Transpose the following sentences, according to the 
above Model : 

Though there may appear, to the narrow or biased view of hanian 
reason, an original inequality in the good and evil distributed to men, we 
may be sure, relying on Divine justice, that suoh inequality is apparent 
only, and not real. 

If we did not mingle the gall of envy, or the turbid waters of strife, or 
the poison of concupiscence, or other evil matter, in the current of our 
daily thought ; life, though perhaps not uniformly sweet, would not seem 
so miserable an endowment as, by too many, it is felt to be. 

While we are complaining of the injustice, the unkindness, the treachery, 
the ingratitude of others, we seldom look at our own conduct, or weigh 
our own actions and expressions, in order to discover how far the same 
charges may not fairly be brought against ourselves. 

Bringing to every subject of inquiry or examination, a mind natnndly 
dour; and applying his faculties with a perseverance that no difficulty 
coold tire, and no disappointment turn aside ; the immortal Newton ad- 
vaixced to heights of scientific discovery, which no previous philosopher 
had attained, and perhaps none would have reached since, if he hod not 
od the way and made it plain. 
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LESSON LIX. 

SENTENCES CONSTRUCTED FROM GIVEN WORDS. 

Select four or five words, and construct sentences, each 
of which shall contain all the words, and make good and 
complete sense ; as in the following examples, from the 
words lAfe^ Virtue^ Reward^ Honor, 

1. A life of virtv4 will Mldom fail in giving its true reward — hmor, 

2. The man who devoten hi« Itfe to the service of virtue will often find 
honor his only reward in this life, 

3. He who gives due honor to virtue in this life will assutvdly receive his 
reu>ard, 

4. To live a life of virtus is the only means of obtaining r'nvard or honor, 

5. A ^fe of virtue is accompanied by the reward of a goo« x>uscienoe and 
the honor of all men. 

Exercises. 

1. Character. — Morals.— Soul. — Man. 

2. Resolution. — Sense. — Persons. —Interests. 
8. Duty.— Conscience. — Sacred. — Them. 

4. Life. — Superfluity. — Complain. — Short. 

5. Children.— Think.— Themselves.— Exert, 

6. Persons. — Care. — Above. — Below. 

7. Shame. — Cheeks. — Vices. —Sense. 

8. Secret. — Happily. — True. — Living. 
». To-day.— Put oflf.— Do.— Till. 



LESSON LX. 

SENTENCES PERIODIC AND NON-PERIODIC 

A non-periodic, or loose sentence, is composed of two or 
more sentences loosely put together, and is adapted to the 
colloquial style. A periodic sentence is composed of parts 
mutually dependent in construction ; that is to say, of pails 
grammatically requiring other, parts either before or aftor 
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to correspond with them. This latter kind of sentence 
abounds in elevated and elegant discourse or writing. The 
capacity to frame either kind of sentence at will, is indis- 
pensable to a full command of language ; and such capacity 
should be^diligently sought to be acquired. An exclusive 
attention to the one or the other is inexpedient. 

The French critics distingnish the style of writing referred to 
above, into style periodique and style coupe. In the former, tlie 
sentences are composed of several members linked together, and 
BO hanging upon one another that the sense of the whole is not 
understood till the close. This style of writing is showy, digni- 
fied, musical, and oratorical, as in the following sentence of Sir 
William Temple :- 

" If 7011 look about you, and consider the lives of others as well as your 
own ; if yoa think how few are bom with honor, and how many die with- 
out name or children ; how little beauty we see, and how few friends we 
hear of; how many diseases, and how much poverty there i» in the world ; 
you will fall down upon your knees, and, instead of repining at one afflic- 
tion, will admire so many blessings which you have received from the 
iand of God." 

The style eoupe, consists of short, indep>endent propositions, 
each complete within itself, and making fall sense: thus Mr. Pope 
writes in the following passage — 

** I confess It was want of consideration that made me an author. I 
wrote because it amused mo. I corrected, because it was as pleasant to 
me to correct as to write. I published, because I was told I might please 
•uch as it was a credit to please." 

The styU p&riodique gives an air of dignity and gravity to com- 
position ; the style eoupi is more lively and striking, and is suited 
to gay and easf subjects. In almost every kind of composition 
an intermixture of both styles is preferable to the predominance 
of either. , 

Perhaps a more jnst division of style is into three varieties, the 
Colloquial^ the Middle^ and the High Style, all of which, how- 
over, may occnr in the same essay, letter, or discourse. Ac ex- 
ample of each of these will now be given: 

Ocll/fquial Style ; ** Let us compare man with other animals ; is he not a 
wunUrful piece ol work! H» powers of reason, chiefly, make him so, 
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for indeed they aie infinite ; they shine through his form, and speak in all 
his movements. Sarcly, he is more than a mere animal ; wo may almopt 
8Ay he is an angel, or a god." 

MiddU StyU : " Man, noble in reason, infinite in faculties, in fonn and 
moving express and admirable, in action like an angel, in apprehension 
like a god, is a wonderful piece of work." 

High Style: ** What a piece of work is man ! how noble in reason ! how 
infiuite in faculties! in form and movmg, how express and admirable ! in 
action, how like an angel 1 in apprehension, how like a god 1 — Shakspeare* 

A Period means a circle, and it is therefore applied to that 
kind of sentence of which the parts are grammatically dependent 
throughout. The former part of a period^ corresponding to the 
semicircle which begins the circle, is called the Protasis; the lat- 
ter^ corresponding to the semicircle which completes it, is called 
the Apodosis. In the logical period, tlie Protasis is a nominative 
of the third person (or the subject), and the Apodosis is the verb 
agreeing with it (or the Predicate); e. g. "Thy seed — shall be 
as the stars." Every other form of period may be considered a 
rhetorical form ; e. g. '* As the stars, so shall thy seed be." 

In the short sentence, "Light appeared," "light" is the Prota- 
sis, and "appeared" is the Apodosis. A period, even without 
taking a figurative character, does not always have for its prota- 
sis and apodosis a logical nominative and its corresponding verb. 
One of those parts must indeed always be an incomplete verb, 
but the other which completes it, may have the character of an 
adverb, or an adjective, or a noun-objective, or a verb infimtive; 
as in the following brief models : 

" Suddenly appeared — lights 
" Grateful was-^he— light:' 
'* It — dissipated the — darkness,** 
"It— helped to— enliven — aU," 



LESSON LXI. 

KON-PBBIODIO AND PERIODIC SBNTENCUb. 

The following materials are quoted, to be formed into a 
Period, which may take any of the forms presented in the 
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last lesson, beginning with the form in which the Protasis 
and Apodosis are a nominative and its verb. The materi- 
als furnished are, as will be observed, in the Colloquial 
style, being distributed into several sentences : 

Some people think it a merit to be gloomy. Another part of their 
character, is intolerance of all opinion and practice diffenng from their 
own. Moreover, they refuse to join with others in pleasure, while, in their 
solitary enjoyments, they transgress the bounds of temperance without 
scruple. They have charity in their professions ; but they rail habitually 
Bgtiinst their neighbors, and eagerly spread tales to their prejudice. We 
are surely justified in saying that such people cannot rightly arrogate for 
themselves alone the epithet religious. They may not be shut out from 
the favor and the mercy of heaven ; but if not, neither will the same ben- 
efits be denied to those who refuse to join their sect or party. 

1. Period whose protasis and apodosis are logical nominative 
and logical verb, 

PeopU who think it a merit to be gloomy ; who are intolerant of all 
opinion and practice differing from their ownj who refuse to join with 
others in pleasure, while they transgress, without scruple, the bounds of 
temperance in their solitary enjoyments ; who, with charity in their profes- 
sion, habitually rail against their neighbors, and eagerly spread tales to 
their prejudice, are surely not entitled to arrogate for themselvee alone the 
epithet religious, or to believe that they who join them not, are exditded from 
the favor and the mercy of heaven, 

2. Period whose protasis and apodosis are logical adverb and 
logical verb. 

When people think it a merit to be gloomy ; when they are intolerant of 
all opinion and practice differing from their own ; when they refuse to join 
with others in pleasure, while they transgress, without scruple, the boundt 
of temperance in their solitary enjoyments ; wh>en, with charity in their 
professions, they habitually rail against their neighbors, and eagerly 
spread tales to their prejudice: they are surely not entitled to arrogate fm 
tltemsehes alone the epithet religiotts, or to believe that they who Join them not^ 
are excluded from the favor and the mercy of heaven, 

3. Period whose protasis and apodosis are logical adjective and 
logical verb. 

Qloomy of mind, and making merit of their gloom ; intolerant of all opin- 
ion and practice differing from their own ; refusing to join with others in 
pleasure, while they transgress, without scruple, the bounds of temper- 
ance in their solitary enjoyments ; professing charity, yet habitually rail- 
ing ogainst their neighbors, and eagerly spreading tales to their prejadice ; 
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theie are people fokc, turely voWuntt any just title, arrogate for themselves 
alone the epithet religious ; and believe that they who join them not, are 
excluded from the favor and the mercy of heaven. 

4. Period whose protasis and apodosis are logical terh and logi' 
eal adjective. 

People too often man\fett^ as the fruits of their religion, while they un- 
warrantably claim for themselves alone the epithet religious, and believe 
that all are excluded from heaven's favor and mercy who join them not, a 
wilful and^ as they think, a meritorious gloom; an intolerance of all opinion 
and practice differing from their own ; a repugnance to join with others in 
pleasure, while they transgress, wi^umt scruple, the hounds of temperance in 
their solitary enjoyments; and a habit, notwithstanding their professed char- 
ity, of railing against their neighbors, and of eagerly spreading tales to their 
pr^udice, 

5. Period whose protasis amd apodosis are logical verb and logi- 
cal infinitive. 

It does not prove that people have an exclusive claim to the epithet reli- 
gious, and are warranted in believing that all are shut out from heaven's 
favor and mercsy who join them not, to enfold themselves in gloom, and think 
the gloom meritorious; to be intolerant of all opinion and practice differing 
from their own; to refuse all union toith others in pleasure, while they trans- 
gress, without scruple, the bounds of temperance in their solitary enjoyments ; 
and, with charity in their professions, to rail habUuaUy against their neigh- 
bors, and eagerly spread tales to their pr^udiee. 



LESSON LXII. 

FORMATION OF PERIODIC SENTENCES. 

Form the materials of each of the following paragraphs 
into a Periodic Sentence, the protasis and apodosis taking 
the grammatical character which the materials most readi- 
ly suggest : or the exercise, though more difficult, will be 
more improving, if each paragraph be thrown into the five 
different forms of the Periodic Sentence exhibited in the 
preceding lesson. The examples here given are not faulty, 
if regarded as specimens of the Colloquial or plain Style. 
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Model, 

There are four virtues, justice, prudence, temperance, and forti- 
tude. These are called the cardinal virtues. 

The same^ changed into different forms of the Period, 

1. Justice, prudence, temperance, and fortitude, are eaUed the /our car- 
dinal virtues, 

2. As there are four virtues eminent above others, namely, &o., they are 
called^ &G. 

3. Eminent above other vlrtneSf Justice, prudence, temperance, and/arti- 
tude, are called the cardinal virtues. 

4. We all admit, as the cardinal virtues. Justice, prudence, temperance, 
andfortiPude, 

5. We all admit justice, prudence, temperance, and fortitude, to he the 
cardinal virtues. 



Modesty sometimes keeps a person from making his way at first. In 
the end, however, it is almost sure to advance bim. 

He was grateful for the favors he had received. Accordingly, he did his 
utmost to serve his benefactors in return. 

He forfeited the reputation he had gained through a life of honorable 
toil ; and this, by one falne step. 

There is a purpose which every one should keep in view. The purpose 
I mean, is, to gain the approbation of others, with the approval of his own 
heart. 

The sun rolls over our heads. Food is received by us, and rest is en- 
joyed. These daily admonish us of a superior and superintending power. 

No one can fully enjoy prosperity, who never experienced adversity. 
Hence it follows that adversity is not to be always deemed an evil. 

The too complaisant man is averse either to contradict or to blame. On 
this account, he goes along with the manners that prevail. 

My friend secured at last the full rewards of his honorable perseverance. 
These were the complete restitution of his good name ; the friendship of 
all worthy men; a competent fortune for himself; and a fair opening in 
life for each of his children. 

There are sure means of becoming peaceful and happy ; and I think I 
do not err in stating them to be these : to be of a pure and humble mind, 
to exercise benevolence towards others, and to cultivate piety towards God. 



The three kingdoms of nature are animals, vegetables, and minerals. It 
is the business of zoology and physiology, of botany, of geology, and min- 
eralogy, to explore these. But they are all subject to the further examin- 
ation of chemistry. 
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For this Bcience is cognizant of the changes always taking place in the 
constitution of bodies, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral, and by 
whatever natural agents effected. 



LESSON LXIII. 

CHOICE BETWEEN NON-PERIODIC SENTENCES AND A PEttl- 

ODIC SENTENCE. 

From the throe preceding lessons it has been seen, that 
a period properly constructed, raises expectation to a cer- 
tain point, and then fulfils it by giving a meaning to what 
precedes, this meaning coming round with the close of the 
sentence. The period, when completed, is one expression, 
with one meaning. But the meanings of detached parts 
do not always readily suggest the one meaning which is 
necessary to the perfection of a period ; and, therefore, we 
have always to consider, before we form parts into a period, 
whether they are fit to enter into such a structure, or 
whether they had not better remain so many separate sen- 
tences, or at least only so far united as to form what is 
called a loose or non-periodic sentence. Take the following 
example : 

'* Afterwards we came to anchor, and they pat me on shore, when I was 
welcomed by all my friends, who received me with the greatest kindness." 

This is a loose sentence, having in it fonr subjects, i0«, tJiey^ /, and 
who (the last referring to friends)^ and four correspondent verbs. 
A little consideration will show that the whole may, with advan- 
tage, be moulded into one period, whose two parts shall have the 
same grammatical character as the two parts of the following min- 
iature model, "I stayed there;'''* namely, verb and adverb, only 
that in the sustained period, the verb and adverb will be a logical 
or constracted verb, and a logical or constructed adverb ; as, 

*■'■ Having come to an anchor, I was put on shore, when I was welcomed ly 
mU my/rienda^ and received with the ^reatfU hindtuee,^ 
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On the other hand, the following, though a period in constmc- 
tion, is made up of parts that do not yield an apodosis answerable 
to the protasis, and cannot do so without great change in the or- 
der of circumstances bj which the period comes to its close. 

'* The march of the Greeks was through an uncultivated country, tehoM 
atvage inkdbUatUa fared hardly, having no other riches than a breed of lean 
sheep, whosp flesh was rank and unsavory, by reason of their continual 
feeding upon sea-fish." 

Instead of endeayoring to re-marshal the apodosis of this exam 
pie, the readiest correction will be to reduce the whole to two pe- 
riods; thus, 

" The march of the Greeks was through an uncultivated country, possess^ 
td hy sa/oage inhabitarUs, whose only riches was a breed of lean sheep. Nothing 
indeed could be harder than the fare of these people, the sheep being not 
only lean, but their flesh unsavory, by reason of their continual feeding on 
sea-flsh." 

Exercises. 

Improve the style of the following paragraphs ; either by 
giving the compactness of a period to parts that will ad- 
vantageously receive it, or by reducing to looser gram- 
matical union parts that are improperly blended. 

Having come to himself, they put him on board of a ship, which convey- 
ed him first to Corinth, and thence to the island of Egina. 

Desires of pleasure usher in temptation, and the growth of disorderly 
passions is fbrwarded. 

By eagerness of temper, and precipitancy of indulgence, men forfeit all 
the advantages which patience would have procured ; and, by this means, 
the opposite evils are incurred to their full extent. 

This prostitution of praise afl'ects not only the gross of mankind, who 
take their notion of characters from the learned ; but also the better part 
must, by this means, lo»e some part of their desire of fame, when they find 
it promiscuously bestowed on the meritorious and on the undeserving. 

The motive of a deed is that which Heaven regards ; it does not regard 
{ts outward character. 

It is not by being present* in scenes of dissipation, by giving up the 
senf>es to what the world calls pleasure, that people are rendered happy, 
but they are rendered so by moderate desires, and a virtuous life. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, after a life devoted to the service of his country ; a 
tifo distinguished by valor, learning, and enterprise, was beheaded on 
Tower-hill, and was the first man in this country that smoksd tobaooo. 
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In this nneoRj state, both of his public and private life, Cicero was op* 
pressed by a new and deep affliction, the death of his beloved daughter 
Tullia; which happened soon after his divorce from Dolabella; whose 
manners were entirely disagreeable to her. 



LESSON LXIY. 

GRAMMATICAL PURITY OF DICTION. 

Style is the mode of expression which we adopt in giving 
utterance to our thoughts. It varies with the subject, with 
the writer, and the occasion; with those for whom we 
write, and the object or design of writing. As the basis of 
a good style, grammatical proprieties are ever to be ob- 
served. 

Style is affected by the extent and variety of our knowl- 
edge ; by the soundness of our judgment, the delicacy and 
correctness of our taste, the degree of our mental culture 
and discrimination. A careful study of the English lan- 
guage, and an extensive knowledge of the meaning and 
uses of its words, are essential to the acquiring of a good 
English style. 

Style relates to Diction^ and to Structure. — ^The qualities 
of Diction may be considered under four heads : 

1. Purity of Diction; by which is meant the employment of 
snch words and phrases, and constractios, ezclnsively, as belong 
to the English language. 

2. Simplicity of Dictum^ consisting in the use of such words 
and phrases as are most frequently and commonly employed by 
good writers ; such as are easily comprehended by persons of or- 
dinary intelligence and education. 

8. Propriety of Diction^ is the use of words with the precise 
signification which " the best usage^^ has attached to each of them, 
observing the more delicate shades of meaning belonging to their, 
hi particular collocations. 

4. Precision of Diction clothes each thought not only with thosu 
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words which most perfectly represent it, but with no more words 
than are necessary for this purpose; also employing the same 
words in the same sense, in the same connection. 

1. PuBiTYOF Diction. 

This implies (1) That the words used be English words, 
(2) That their construction into sentences be such as suits 
the peculiarities of the English language. 

We must in general use only English words. The opposite fault 
is denominated a harbarism. 

Hence (1), we must in general avoid the choice of words thai 
ha/ce gone entirely out ^t«tf— obsolete words. They are, indeed, 
occasionally allowable in poetry, as a facility in versification ; also 
in treating some portions of the history of former ages ; in bur- 
lesque writing, also, old and almost obsolete words subserve one^s 
purpose; and further, in some grave compositions, such words 
help to give an ancient and venerable air to the style. But, in 
general, such words are not to be used ; and when used, used very 
sparingly. 

Such words are the following : behooved^ heaeeehed^ bewray, enoto^ erst, quoih^ 
epinionate, vnctuation, peeuniotu, cort-ugoee, aeception, gretUening, beWcely, 
anon, behest, whilom, eetf-eame, cruciate, parvitude, &c. 

Correct and elegant writing does not admit of certain dbbrevia^ 
tions ; such as extra for extraordinary; incog., for incognito; 
hyp,^ for hypochondriac; pro and con, for both sides; i. «., for 
** that is ;" e, g.^ " for the sake of example ;" and uw., for 
" namely." 

(2.) For the same reason, entirely nevo, strange, and unauthor- 
ized words and phrases are not to be used, or but very seldom, 
and not without special reason ; such words, while tliey tend to 
render a language copious, tend also to unsettle it, to banish good 
terms in established use, and to impair the literature of the past. 

The best reason for coining and introducing new words, is the 
introduction of new ideas, new arts, or sciences, for expressing or 
describing whu'^h the language at present furnishes no suitable 
terms. When new words are formed according to the geniu« 
ftnd structure of the language, are agreeable to the *^>av when pre?- 
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notinced, and tend to enrich the langnage, they are not to be con- 
demned or rejected. 

High-sounding and learned-like words and epithets should, for 
the most part, be avoided. " There is," says Harrison, '' an in- 
flated or stilted style of composition, embodying terms altogether 
disproportionate to the subject, and which is often so unfortunate 
as to combine in one sentence, or one paragraph, the pompous, 
the offensive, and the ridiculous." 

" The night, now far advanced, was brilliantly bright with the radiancy 
of lunar and astral effulgence — a roost lovely night ; a death-like stillness 
prevailed over nature, sound asleep, and the fair moon, taking her noc- 
turnal promenade along the cloudless azure and stellar canopy of heaven, 
walked in all the resplendency of her highest and brightest glory ; — vhe 
very night, according to fiction's tales and romance, of imagination's fan- 
tastic records, as (that) would have suited a melancholic pensiveuess, a 
sentimental solitude, a chivalrous spirit, bent on some Quixotic deed of 
bold adventure." — G. Clayton. 

The inflated and pedantic style of phraseology condemned in 
this lesson is not always out of place. When there is an inten- 
tianal disproportion between the subject and the diction, as in 
"The Battle of the Frogs and Mice," or in the case of a puff, the 
hyperbolical may be made productive of considerable humor. 

In late years there has been displayed by some flashy writers a 
pro[)ensity to use incongruous terms^ and to coin compound words 
of unwonted length, and of many joints or limbs. 

Thus the authoress of "Evelina," in her "Memoirs of Dr. Bur- 
ney," writes : 

"Six heartless, nearly desolate years of lonely conjugal chasm had suc- 
f^eeded to double their number of unparalleled conjugal enjoyment ; and 
the void was still faUow and hopeless when the yet very-handgfrnie-thovgh' 
no-longer-in-her-bloom Mrs. Stephen Allen of Lynn, now become a widow, 
decided for the promoting (of) the education of her eldest daughter, to 
make London her winter residence." 

Again: 

" Scarcely had this harrowing filial separation taken place, ere an as 
sault was made upon his conjugal feelings, by the sudden^at-tke-^nrnnent 
thaiighfrom4ingering-iUn£88-oftenrprevioii8ly'€xp€cted death of Mr. Burney's 
second wife." 

Among the strange and unauthorized words that some authors 
have used, the following are noted down : 
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ExMntiiM^ introitive, rHroUioe^ unr-let-np-aMe^ mde-awais-Upj goMjf^ 
go-away-Tuss, pocketuaUy^ bettoeenUy, fashiondom^ eontuxity, absquatvlaie^ 
tlang-whangery plumptUude, adoremetU^J'udffnuUiedli mitceUanarian^ gcueitff, 
ii\fiu«nciwj productivity y efectwUe^ boss. 

Exercises. 

Improve the style of the following sentences, by substi- 
tuting, where it is necessary, other words and phrases in 
better taste. The sentences should be written. 

It irks me to see so perverse a disposition. 

I wot not who bath done this thin^. 

He was long indisposed, and at length died of the h3rp. 

It repenteth mo that I have walked so long in the paths of folly. 

Sobermindedness suits the present state of man. 

Metbinks I am not mistaken in an opinion I have so well considered. 

The question wiis strenuously debated pro and con. 

I bad as lief do it myself •as persuade another to do it. 

He is not a whit better than those whom he so liberally condemns. 

Of the justice of his measures, he convinced others by the dint of argu- 
ment. 

He stands upon security, and will not liberate him till it be obtained. 

The meaning of the phrase, as I take it, is very different from the com- 
mon acceptation. 

Tlie favorable moment should be embraced, for he does not hold long of 
one mind. 

The assistance was welcome and timelily afforded. 

The scene was new, and he was seized with wonderment at all he saw. 

For want of employment he streamed idly about the fields. 

I came through a crowd of people, and have been almost sorouged t* 
death. 



lESSON LXY. 

PUBITT OF DICTION. 

In continuation of the observations made in the last les- 
son, it may be remarked : 

I. There are certain expressions which are fntlgar^ and should 
not be used in the writings of well-educated persons. An Eng- 
lish author, among others, quotes the following : 
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Mother, bamboozUj hang up, blow up, flare up, heUer-tkelUr, harum-scarum, 
peU-meU, slap-dash, topsy-turvy, higgUdy-piygUdy, hurly-burly, humdrum,, 
hocus-pocus, humbu-g, quia^ whit, mort, dint, pop out, siaell out, long-winded, 
as lief, must needs, &Q, 

The following expressions are also vulgar : 

Zingo^ for language ; palaver, for loquacity ; bert/t, for place or eitnation : 
jaunt, for excursion ; bedizen, for adorn or ornament ; shift, for provide for, 
or to take care of; quandary, for difficulty; rigmarole, for succession of 
long and tedious stories ; mulligrubs, for pain in the stomach ; a world of 
money, for much money ; brass, for shamelessness ; sucking on^s brains, for 
borrowing one^s ideas ; wi4ih half an eye, for easily ; gammon, fer decep^ 
tion ; the whole hog, for the whole thing. 

Yet the above are not to be excluded fh>m burlesque or comic composi- 
tions. 

2. The tinnecessary use of foreign wordsj is a violation of purity 
of diction. 

The following instances from the French Itoguage are quoted : 

Affdiro du cotur, for " an intrigue, or a love affair ;" d-prcpos, for " to the 
point or purpose;" agremens, for "ornaments;" d-la-mode, for "to the 
fashion ;" amende honorable, for " satisfaction ;" antique, for " ancient ;" au 
fond, for " to the bottom, or merits of a subject ;" au fait, for to the 
point ; au naturel, to the life ; bagatelle, for a trifle ; beau ideal, for perfec- 
tion ; beau monde, for the gay and fashionable world ; beaux arts, for liberal 
arts; biUet-doux, for a love-letter; bizarre, for singular, eccentric; bonne 
bouche, for a nice morsel ; bon mot, for a witticism ; bon ton, for the height 
of fashion ; badinage, for half-earnest jesting ; brusque, for blunt ; canaille^ 
for the rabble ; carte-blanche, for unlimited powers, one's own tenns ; 
ehateau, for a country seat; chef-di'oeuvre, for a master-piece ; ci-devani, for 
formerly ; con amore, for devotion, zeal, alacrity, &c. 

So also, amgi d*elire, for leave to elect; corps diplomatique, for the diplo- 
matic body ; coup d'edat, for a stroke of policy or a remarkable action ; 
coup d'essai, for a trial or an attempt ; coup d'etat, for a piece of state pol- 
icy ; coup de grace, for a finishing stroke ; coup de main, for a sudden or 
bold enterprise ; coup d'csil, for a quick glance of the eye ; coup de theatre^ 
for a clap-trap ; debut, for first appearance, or beginning; dernier ressort, 
for a last and only resource ; double entendre, for double meaning ; douceur^ 
for a present or bribe ; edaireissement, for an elucidation ; idat, for noto- 
riety, splendor ; eUve, for pupil ; en bon point, for jolly, or in good condi- 
tion ; empressement, for earnestness ; encore, for again ; en badinage, in fun , 
en avant, for onwards, or in advance ; en masse, for in a body or mass ; en 
passant, for by the way, or passing ; ennui, for lassitude, blue devils, or 
weariness ; faux pas, for misconduct ; fete, for feast or entertainment ; 
finesse, for cunning or dexterity; hauteur, for hanghtjness; hautgout, for 
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high ilavor ; Aaut ton, for high life ; Jeu de moU, for a pUtj of worrit ; jtn 
tTe/iprU, for a display of wit, a witticism. 

There may be added to the above, tnai-d-proposj for unfit or unseasona- 
ble ; mauvaise hotUe, for unbecoming bashfulness ; outrej for eccentric ; on 
dit, for report, or it is said ; opiaidtre, for positive ; par hasard, for by 
chance, accidental ; penchanty for inclination ; pis aUer, for last effort ; petU 
maitrty for a fop ; politeMte, for politeness ; proUgi, for a person patronized 
or protected ; on the ^vi «t'M, for on the alert ; ruse de guerre, for a strata- 
^m of war ; tavnir /aire, for knowledge of business ; mvair vivrt, for 
good manners, or knowledge of the world ; 9an$ froid, for indifferenco^ 
ooolness, or apathy ; savant, for a learned man ; aoi-disant, for self-called, 
pretended ; table d'hote, for an ordinary ; tapis, for a subject of discussion ; 
trait, for a feature ; ttte-d-tete, for a private conversation ; unique, for sin- 
gular; vis-d-vis, for opposite; with a long list of words of the like de- 
scription with which not only conceited and shallow-minded writers and 
speakers embellish, as they ignorantly suppose, their writings and dis- 
course, but which disfigure the productions of many of the best and most 
admired English authors ; being blemishes highly injurious to the beauty 
and purity of the English language, which is sufficiently copious and ex- 
pressive, and possesses sufiicient capabilities not to require the aid of for- 
eign and adventitious ornament or addition. 

The English language does not require the aid of such foreign 
terras as the above, to express the ideas which they represent; 
yet a few of thera have, by long use, become so common and so 
naturalized, that a sparing use may be allowed, as expressing 
more exactly or more concisely certain ideas, than correspt»nding 
English expres^iions are able to do ; such as, antique, attach^, bil- 
let-doux, cortege, boudoir, espionage, chaperon, eclat, encore, ci- 
devant, soi-disant, d6but, en-dishabille, en profile, douceur, mal*^' 
propos, protege, parvenu, rencontre, t^te-k-t^te. 

Foreign words, when they obviate a tedious and feeble circum- 
locution are not to be rejected ; provided that they are under- 
stood by those for whom we write. So, also, those wliicli denote 
articles of manufacture or commerce for which we have no equiv- 
alent, may properly be adopted ; as, guillotine, bayonet, scimitar, 
suttee, gong, gutta*percha. 

Such terms (says Mr. Harrison) are already made to our hands, 
and oflfer themselves for their adoption. In this there is nothing 
worthy of blame; it is the practice of all countries. But this is 
very different from tliat nlly, pedantic affectation of interlarding 
our language tcith foreign terms, where there is no occasion fur 
It ; very ditferent from that heterogeneous mixture which no pro- 
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cess, However laborious, can ever triturate into a state of amalga- 
mation. We wish not the manly form of our language to be 
tricked out in a coat of many colors. 
Foreign Phrases (copied from Lady Morgan^ New Monthly) : 

"I was chez moi, inhaling the odeur mttsquee of my scented boudoiry 
when the Prince de L. entered. He fonnd me in my demi-toiUtte^ blaset' 
gurtovi, and pensively engaged in solitary conjugation of the verb «Vn- 
nuytr ; and, though he had never been one of my habitiies^ or by any 
means des notrw^ I was not disinclined, at thia moment of delassement^ to 
glide with him into the crocchio reatreUo of familiar chat." 

Foreign idioms ought as strenuously to he avoided as foreign 
terms and phrases. They derange, and interfere with, the natural 
order of the language. This corrtiption is well exemplified in 
Hannah Mo re's " Satirical Letter from a Lady to her Friend :" 

" Dear Madam: — I no sooner found myself here than I visited my new 
apartments; the small room which gives upon the garden, is practised 
through the great one, and there is no other issue. As I was exceeded 
with ^tigue, I no sooner made my toilette than I .let myself full upon a 
bed of repose, where sleep came to surprise me. All that England has of 
illustrious, all that youth has of amiable, or beauty of ravishing, sees it- 
self in this quarter. Render yourself here then, my friend, and you shall 
find assembled all that is of best, whether for letters, <&c., <&c." 

Here the words are English, but the idiom altogether French. 
It is intelligible; but, as English, ridiculous. 

3. The use of Latinized words^ carried too far, violates the 
purity of English diction. Such a violation is particularly charge- 
able against Dr. Samuel Johnson. While, indeed, he has thus 
improved the harmony of our language and diversified its struc- 
ture and rhythm, he has nevertheless weakened its energy. 

With a view to encourage the use of the Saxon words 
of our language particularly, and to show the expediency 
of a spanng use of words of Latin origin, the author 
would refer to a chapter of " Harrison on the English Lan- 
guage," showing its singularly monosyllabic character; it 
will be read with equal pleasure and profit. 

Says Sonthey : *^ The English is a noble language — a beautiful 
lauguage. I can tolerate a Germanism for family sake, but he 
who uses a Latin or French phrase where a pure old English word 
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does as well, ought to be hung, drawn, and quartered, for high 
treason against his mother tongue.'' 

On the other side, it has been very properly observed, that "by 
the adoption of the words and idioms of the classio languages of 
Greece and Borne, as also those of the modern French and Ital 
ian, the English language has not only been enriched and har- 
monized, but it has been rendered more flexible, graceful, and 
expressive ; and words and constructions of phrases have been 
introduced into it, necessary for the expression of compound and 
abstract ideas, of which its Saxon origin renders it unsusceptible, 
it being a language adapted only to a simple state of society ; but 
as the ideas of men became improved and extended, a consequent 
improvement was necessary to be made in language (the symbol 
and vehicle of thought), and that improvement could be made 
only by a new coinage, or by the adoption of words borrowed 
from other languages, moulded into the form and genius of our 
speech. The English language is a compound of many languages, 
and its force and beauty depend on their happy and tasteful amal- 
gamation." 

Exercise. 

It will be found a useful form of exercise on the expres- 
aive power of words (as Prof. Wm. Russell, in his excellent 
"Exercises on Words," has suggested), (1), to translate 
a given passage in which terms of Latin oiigin prevail, into 
words purely Saxon; (2), to translate an idiomatic and 
vernacular passage from Anglo-Saxon into Latinized phra- 
seology; (3), to compose sentences with purely vernacular 
words predominating ; (4), to compose Latinized diction; 
(5), to compose sentences and paragraphs in which the 
phraseology intenningles both these forms of our language. 



LESSON LXVI. 



SIMPLICTTY OP DICTION. 



1. This requires that complex and aibstnue tcords^ unless dbso' 
lutely necessary^ should not he used ; as, verbalism^ for word ; 
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Metsriouiy for hurtful or injurious; eorifiguration^ for figure; 
vognition^ for knowledge ; veheity^ for speed, &c. 

2. Technical terms (those drawn from some particular art, 
science, or profession, and not well understood generally), ought to 
be used very sparingly, when other terms can be found to express 
the idea intended to be conveyed; as, irifinitesimal^ for very 
small ; specific gravity ^ for comparative weight ; caloric^ for heat ; 
density^ for thickness; rare, for thin; copy^ for manuscript; 
shipped a sea^ for a heavy wave broke over the vessel; **we 
tacked to the larboard," for " we sailed to the left," &c. 

3. It is a good rule, also, when a deep impression is sought to 
be made, to employ specific rather than general terms^ and the 
words commonly used for expressing any particular idea, rather 
than other words which convey the same idea more indirectly. 
This rule will be illustrated in a future lesson. 

Illustratiow. 

What is here meant by Simplicity of Diction cannot, perhaps, 
be more satisfactorily illustrated, than by presenting in contrast 
the Twenty-third Psalm in our own beautiful English version, 
and the gorgeous and pompous Paraphrase which a distinguished 
English Divine once inflicted upon it. 

The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastares : he leadeth me beside the still waters. He re- 
Btoreth my soul : he leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for bis namc^s 
sake. Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil : for thou art with me ; thy rod and thy staff they com- 
fort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies : thou 
anointest my head with oil ; my cup runneth over. Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life ; and I will dwell iu the 
house of the Lord forever. 

'* Deity is my Pastor. I shall not be indigent. He maketh me to re- 
oumb on the verdant lawns, He leadeth me beside the unrippled liquidities ; 
He reinstalleth my spirits, and conducteth me in the avenues of rectitude, 
for the celebrity of his appellations. Unquestionably, though I perambu- 
late the glen of the umbrages of the sepulchral dormitories, I will not be 
perturbed by appalling catastrophes ; for Thou art present, Thy wand and 
thy crook insinuate delectation. 
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" Thoa spreadest a refection before me, in the midst of inimical scrata- 
tions ; Thou perfumeat my locks with odoriferous unguents, my chalice 
exuberates. 

*^ Indubitably benignity and commiseration shall continue all the diu- 
ternity of my vitality ; and I will eternalize my habitance in the Metropolis 
of Nature 1 1 1" 

Basy^ idiomatic diction (says an excellent author), is not neces- 
sarily destitute of elegance ; and if the occasion calls for the collo- 
quial style, any other than the colloquial would be in bad taste. In- 
stead of saying, " I am very tired," when an occasion for saying so 
occurs, liow pedantic it would be to lay down the fact in a logical 
proposition like this: "The condition ol body which I at this 
moment experience, is that of being very tired." It is recorded 
of Dr. Johnson that, having said of a literary work, "It has not 
wit enough to keep it sweet," he felt dissatisfied with his -mode 
of expression, and corrected it to his own taste by expressing ine 
same sentiment thus : " It has not vitality sufficient to preserve it 
from putrefaction." The learner's taste may possibly agree with 
Dr. Johnson's; if so, he must be put on his guard against acquir- 
ing a pompous style, withoat that substance of thought to sup- 
port it, which must be conceded as the merit of Dr. Johnson's 
productions in general. At all events, let him express commun 
thoughts in common idiomatic language^ with all the smoothness 
and ease he can introduce. 

"While this is good advice, it must on the other hand be cou- 
ceded, that ihQ jvdicious intermixture of Anglo-Saxon and dob" 
sical terms constitutes the style of our best authors. It gives a 
legitimate variety of composition, formed upon peculiar tastes and 
education. In this respect, Swift and Jolinson may be considered 
as placed at opposite extremes: the style of the former being 
peculiarly English; that of the latter being formed upon the 
classical models, and imitating not only the phraseology, but the 
polish and rotundity of their periods. To court classical terms 
too much, or to avoid them too much, would generally lead to a 
mode of expression bordering on affectation. In words com- 
pounded with prepositions, we h&ve borrowed largely, and neces- 
sarily so, from the Latin ; and from these borrowed terms, primary 
and secondary meanings are obtained with a liappy discrimination. 
Take, for instance, the verb sisto^ "I stand." We then haTo, iu 
tlie first place, 
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SUiOy I stand. 
OompoQiided with Ad, Adsisto, I stand to, or near, Assiftt. 

** " Con, Consisto, I stand with, agree with, Consist. 

** " De, Desisto, I stand off, Desist. 

" " Ex, Existo, 1 stand forth. Exist. 



tl C( 



In Insist© \ ^ ^^"^ ®^'®'» upon, take my stand on, 
' ' M Insist. 



" " Per, Persisto, I stand through, Persist. 

" " Re, Resisto, I stand back, Resist. 

" " Sub, Subsisto, I stand under. Subsist. 

So from trahOf 1 draw, is derived tractua^ drawing, from which we hire 
Attract, to draw to ; Contract, to draw together ; Detract, to draw from 
Distract, to draw asunder ; Extract, to draw out of; Protract, to draw for- 
ward; Retract, to draw back ; Subtract, to draw from under. 

Exercise. 

As the fault of negligence is to be considered on the one 
hand, so a heavy ^ stiffs and pedantic style of expi'ession is to 
be avoided on the other. Therefore, change the form of ex- 
pression used in the following sentences, so as to impart to 
them gi'eater ease, smoothness, and simplicity of diction. 

The feeling I experience at the present moment is that of being, through- 
out my body, in a state of fun. 

To vex your sister is a thing which you seem to know, while there are 
things that yon ought to know better. 

The presumption which I have shown, and which I readily admit to be 
what I call it, is that for which I now put in a plea for your pardon. 

My command is, that thou, a witch, shall go out of my sight, and never 
come into it again. 

Expensive commodities procured from distant parts, are acceptable to 
the feminine portion of our species. 

That wo should not precipitate any undertaking in a greater degree than 
its proper as well as speedy performance demands, is a maxim for the 
people to observe. 

From what port are yon come, and to which are you going? 

The extent of the authority of the governor is dependent on the dur& 
tion of the decree of the king. 

The philosophical virtues stand distinct from, though not opposed to, 
those which Christianity teaches. 

Death is that from which all fly, that to which all must come, that for 
which few are prepared. (Note. — Thai whick is a phrase whose meaning 
may be briefly implied by the single term what,) 

That yon should feel yourself welcome, is my first request ; that yo:i 
ihould give me your hand, is my second. 
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This is the house of the partner of thu brother of mj wife. 

He was so far fh)m making head a^^nst, that he was glad to ran swaj 
from, the enemies that he had wilfully raised. 

I am afraid that all the evil which his follj has caused, will fail t'O make 
liim a jot wiser. 

Health and happiness is what we cordially wish for you. 

He was flattered by, but sunk under, the duty with which he wof 
charged. 



LESSON LXVII. 

PROPRIETY OP KXPRESSIOK. 

Words may be purely English, and yet improper, as not 
adapted to the subject, nor fully conveying the sense ; or 
they may be equivocal, and convey a sense different from 
that which is intended. Propriety of expression demands 
such Avords and phrases as approved writers have appropri- 
ated to the expression of those idens which we employ 
them to convey. Therefore 

Rule I. — Guard against the use of equivocal or ambiguous ex- 
pressions. 

For instance : ^^ He aimed at nothing less than the crown.'* This may 
mean, either that nothing less than the crown was aimed at by him, or that 
he less aimed at the crown than at other things. 

** His memory shall be lost on the earth." This may mean, either that 
he should cease to remember, or that he should cease to be remembered. 

*^ The whites and blues gained the prize." This sentence leaves it un- 
determined whether the same persons were both whites and blues, or 
whether the whites and the blues were different classes of persons. 

** As for such animals as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to destroy 
them. *^ I long since learned to like nothing but what you do," '^ / toUl 
have mercy f and not sacrifice." " The rising tomb a lofty column bore." 

KuLE II. — Avoid inconsistent and unintelligible terms, or 
phrases : 

For example : ** These words do not convey even an opaque idea of the 
author's meaning." '* Some pains have been thrown away in attempting 
to retrieve (regain) the names of those to whom he alludes." 

*'I have observed," says Steele j "that the superiority among th«M 
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coffee-house politicians proceeds from an opinion of galkatry and fapl ion." 
Here the question may arise, what opinion, good or bad? and whoHO 
opinion ? 

" This temper of mind" (referring to humility) " keeps our understand 
ing tight about us:" quite unintelligible, surely. 

Sometimes a specious flow of words, a series of synonyms, and 
identical propositions, well-turned periods, and high-sounding 
words, give us sound instead of sense — words being used so indefi- 
nitely that no meaning, or various meanings, may be attached to 
them; thus, 

" From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This universal frame began ; 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man." 

EuLB III. — Guard against selecting improper ettpi'essions from 
their resemblance in sound to the one proper to he used. 

Thus men improperly speak of the religions observation of a festival, in- 
stead of observance. Thus endurance (which means patience) is confounded 
with duration. Discrimination must now be made between terms whicli 
only a century ago were held as synonymous ; such as, state and estatej 
property and propriety^ import and importance^ conscience and conscumsness, 
arrant and errant. 

Buman (that which belongs to man) is not to be confounded with .hu- 
mane (kind and compassionate) ; nor humanly with humanely^ as in those 
lines of Pope : 

** Thongh learn'd, well-bred ; and thongb well<bred, sincere ; 
Modestly bold, and hvnuxiH]/ severe.*^ 

Humanity bears both senses. 

Oeremonious (attentive to the forms of civility) must not be used instead 
of ceremonial (pertaining to a religious rite). 

Oonstrue (referring to the disposition of word^ in a sentence) must not be 
used for construct (which may be applied to a building). 

To " demean one^s self" does not mean the same as to ** debase one^s 
self;" the former meaning to behave^ the latter to behave meanly. 

JS^er is a contraction of the adverb ever, and should not bo taken for ere 
(before); nor should its, the possessive case of f ^, be confounded with 
His or U^Sy a contraction of it is. 

Qwii is prop^ly applied to demons or separate spirits ; but geniuses tc 
men of talents. Brothers properly signifies male children of the same 
parent or {Nirents ; brethrtn denotes persons of the same profession, nation, 
religion, or nuture. 
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Rule IV. — Oua/rd against improprieties arising from a lihe^ 
ness in sense possessed hy many words, 

"The invention of truth," should be "the discovery of truth." 

EpitJiet is properly some attribute expressed by an adjective ; improp- 
erly used for titU or appellation, 

JiisibU (meaning " capable of laughing") has been improperly used for 
ridietUotts, " fit to be laughed at." Thus it is proper to say, " Man is a 
risible animal ;" *' A fop is a ridiculous character." 

Together is improperly used for successively ; as when it is said, " I never 
spoke three sentences together in my whole life." 

EverlasUng is improperly applied to denote time without beginning, the 
only proper sense of it being time without end ; as in the words, " From 
everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God." The proper form would be, 
" From etetnity to eternity. Thou art God." 

Apparent is not properly used for certain^ or manifest. It properly 
means seeming, as opposed to real ; or visible, as opposed to concealed. 
The phrase to make appear should not be used instead of to prove, to show ; 
for a talented man may be able to make a thing appear what it is not, and 
this ifi very ditterent from showing what it is. 
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PROPRIETY OP EXPRESSION. 

KuLE V. — Do not employ an English word in a provincial 
sense, in a sense which it hears only in low and partial use. 

Examples. — Impracticable for " impassable," applied to roads. 

Arrive at, for " happen," in the sentence, " I cannot help feeling any sor- 
row that may arriv< at man." 

To hold should not bo employed for "to use;" nor to give into, for 
" adopt." 

That he should have said, is not to be used for " that he said ;" as, 
" The general report is that he should have said,"** — meaning, that he said. 
A person does not always say what he should have said. 

The following are instances in which sound and sense may both 
concur in leading to an improper use of words. 

Examples. — Falseness is properly used in a moral sense for want cf ve- 
rucity, and applied only to persons ; falsity &nd falsehood are applied only 
to things. Falsity means that quality in the abstract which is contrary to 
truth. Falsehood is an uoitrue assertion. 
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Niegligence is properly applied to wJaat is habitnal ; neglect, only to an act 

Oonecienee denotes the moral faculty ; tonedotiensee, a notice of Tfhat i* 
passing in oar mind. 

Snphitm properly denotes a fallacious argument; tophittry^ fallacioim 
masoning. 

Ranember is sometimes improperly used for remind. We are reminded 
by others ; we remember for ourselves. 

Doctrine is sometimes improperly interchanged y9\\Ai preeept : the former 
denotes the truths we are to believe ; precept, the things we are to do. 

KuLE y I. — Anoid vulgarisms ; these sometimes result from tho 
affectation of an easy, careless, and familiar manner of writing. 
It should be considered that ease is often the result of great care 
and labor : 

" But ease in writing flows from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance." 

The desire to avoid the beaten track of expression on the one 
band, and the fondness for variety on the other, leads writers 
into improprieties of expression. 

Examplee of Vulgarisms to he avoids — " Currying favor" — " cutting a 
figure" — " dancing attendance" — " swallowing contradictions" — " dexter- 
ous in smelling out views and designs" — ** to stand on an apology" — *^ to 
fall into conversation" — "to make up the matter" — "to shift for one's 
self" — " done to a wish" — " to succeed to a wish" — " to suck another's 
brain«" — " to make up one's mind" — " to turn a matter in one's mind" — 
" to do away with" — " an ungracious affair" — " dint of argument" — " all 
of a piece" — "for good and all" — " a good deal" — "got rid of" — "in for 
it"—" a whit better"—" a jot better"—" fell to work"—" to come to 
words" — "to set by the ears" — "to see with half an eye" — "pitched up- 
on"— "chalked out" — "in a mind for it" — "to lay one's account in being 
opposed" — " to follow an idea" — " to stand on security" — " on the spur 
of the occasion" — " to extinguish a bond, or a debt" — " a thorough-paced 
knave." 

The use of low and familiar expressions vken writing on 

sacred subjects^ is pecnliarly improper. The pal pit is too often 

cliargeable with this fault. For instance, Arclibishop Tillotsoii 

8[)eaks "of squeezing a parable," "sharking shifts," "driving a 

bargain with God," and " the world cracking about our ears at 

the day of judgment." 

8 
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ExXRCISS. 

1. Correct the improper ezpressioDsvised in the fbllow^- 
uig sentences : 

1. I belieye the precepts and endeayor to obey the doctrines of 
the Bible. 2. Please to remember me of my debt to yon. 3. He 
ha? been accused of sophism. 4. I have a conscience of gnilt. 

. Negligence of duty is reproachful to any man. .6. The roads 
re impracticable. 7. He gave into my opinion. 8. Whatever 
calamity arrives at man, he is not undeserving of it. 9. I heard 
that John should have said that he was sick. 10. There is a false- 
ness in that statement. 11. He is chargeable with falsity. 

2. Constract sentences embodying the ^^ vulgarisms to 
be avoided," in the present lesson, and as many sentences 
in which the same thoughts shall be properly expressAd. 



LESSON LXIX. 

PBOPBISTY OF EXPRESSION. 

Rule YH.'— Certain eapleiive phrases and hy-words^ 
tJiat violate propriety of expression^ should he avoided ; 
such as, 

" My goodness" — " gradons me" — ** impossible" — " prodigious" — " yes, 
indeed" — ** indeed" — " in the name of fortune'* — " is it possible" — " you 
do not say so" — " pretty much" — " confounded bad or ugly" — " wretched 
small" — " miserable little" — " shameful" — " scandalous" — " tremendous" 
— "immense" — "in the name of wonder" — "curious" — "odd" — "shock- 
ing" — " mighty" — " most outrageous" — " I know" — " you know" — " you 
understand" — "I am sure"—" says he" — " says I" — " thinks I"— "I won- 
der" — " I should think" — " in my mind" — " as I may dare to say." 

Certain abbreviations a/re mblgar and ungraceful; as, 

"laVt"— "a'n'tl"— "youa'n't"— a'n't you"— "it isn't"— "isnt it" 
—"Pll"—" they'll"— "you'll," Ac So, wasn't, weren't, can't, shan't, 
doesn't, dou't, didn't, haven't, mustn't, shooldn't, won't, wouldn't, 
mayn't, mightn't, outrhta't. ^o 
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Certidn traruposiHafie are offeTiees agaiiMt propriety ; as, 

"It is cold, is it not?" instead of Is it not cold ? — " Having not consid* 
ered;" instead of Not having considered. — " Some ten years ago ;" instead 
of Ten years ago.—" Will it do, this one ? " instead of Wi^l this one do ?— 
" It has a southern aspect, the house ; " instead of The house has a south* 
ern aspect. — " An old selfish man ; " instead of A selfish old man. — " A 
} oung beautiful woman ; " instead of A beautiful young woman. — "A new 
jiair of gloves ;" instead of A pair of new gloves. — "An old suit of clothes f 
instead of A suit of old clothes. — " For such another fault ;" instead of For 
another such &ult. — " All over the country j" instead of Over all the coun" 
try. — " He is an intelligent man, is he not ? " for Is he not an intelligent 
man ? — " You prefer this, do you not ? " for Do you not prefer this ? — 
" From one another ; " instead of One from the other. — " Such another 
occurrence ; " for Another such occurrence, &c. 

KuLE Vni. — Guard against too frequent a repetition of 
the same mode of speaking, or of the same phrase ; as, 

(1.) In saying, " I got my breakfast, and then got on horsSttack, 
and then got a good ride ; " or, (2.) By a vulgar mode of narrating 
chcomstiuices oonnected in time and place ; as in saying, 

"My friend told me to be on my guard, and so when I came to the 
place where the danger was, I looked about me on all sides ; and so, when 
I had waited several minutes and did not see any thing to alarm me, I was 
about to go on ; and so, when I had just taken two or three steps more I 
heard a sudden outcry ; and «>," <&c. 

(3.) In a similarly loose and ungraceful manner, any trivial eon- 
junction is sometimes used, when a reason, motive, or cause, is as- 
signed for something going before ; as in saying, 

" Let us never put off a duty, as we are not sure whether another time 
for it may ever arrive-, nor ought we in this respect to follow the practice 
of the thoughtless, as they are, in all other respects, unlit to be imitated; 
and we know very well that the frequency of a bad practice does not jus- 
tify it, ««, if that were so, every vice would stand excused." 

The above passages, written properly, would stand thus 

** Having taken my breakfkst, I got on horseback, and had a good ride." 
" My friend told," &c., " but having waited several minutes, and not 
seeing any thing to alarm me, I was about to go on : I indeed took two or 
three steps more, when I heard a sudden outcry; on which," &c. 

** Let us never put off a duty: we are not sure that another time for per- 
forming it may ever arrive ; and we ought not in this respect, to follow the 
practice oif the thoughtleBs, Vho in all respects, as in this, are unfit to be 
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imitated ; nor does the frequency of any bad practice justify it ; linoe if 
that were so, every vice would stand excused." 

Exercises. 

Correct and improve the following sentences, by avoid- 
ing a loose sameness of phrase, particularly of those phra- 
ses which are used in joining smaller into larger sentences : 

. I think he would not go and do such an nnkindness; though if he did, 
I would not go into a passion about it, nor would I even go and mnke- 
00 mplaints against him. 

He set off running as hard as he could ; but they set the dogs upon 
liim ; on which he set up such a cry, that you might have heard him a 
mile off. 

As he had got no money when he began the business, we need not won- 
der at his having got on so slowly for a time ; but he has now got the start 
of all his competitors, and no doubt he will maintain the advantage got. 

If you will only put me in the right way, depend upon it I will put my 
best foot forward ; nor wi]l I allow myself to be put out by every little 
obstacle, but press steadily forward, till put in possession of what I seek. 

As he took nothing but water to drink, the fever that he took soon after 
his arrival, took but little effect on him, and he soon got well, though he 
took no physic. 

A fox was passing through a vineyard, and so he saw some fine bunches 
of grapes on one of the trees ; so he tried to reach one of them, but it 
hung very high, and so he could not get it. However, he kept jumping 
at it a long time, but all in vain ; so he walked away, saying, as he went, 
'* Pooh I they are quite sour." 

There was a man who had the reputation of being able to tell people all 
that would happen to them ; and this man chanced to do something that 
made the king of the country his mortal enemy ; and the king sent to 
bring the man before him, intending to question him, and then have him 
hanged ; and when the man was brought before the king, the king said : 
** You can tell the fortunes of others, can you tell your own ? Do you 
know on what day you will die ?" And the man considered for a moment 
and then said : ^' I do not know on what day I shall die, but I know thus 
much, that your migesty will die just twenty-four hours -after myself." 
And the king believing him, was so far from ordering him to be hanged, 
that he wished him in his heart a very long life ; and in this manner the 
man, by his cunning, clever answer, saved himself from the death which 
the king meant for him. 

I write to you, dear friend John, to ask you to come and spend to-mor- 
row with me, as I am to have a holiday ; and I know you can come, as it 
is a holiday at every school in the county. I am aware you are busy, 
studying for the examination day ; but this will not matter to you, as you 
are quicker than any of the other students in getting ready for such oco» 
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ftions. We can amuse onnelves oapitallj in fishing, as I have bought a 
complete set of new tackle; and I am sure the day will be suitable, as the 
weather has been settling for some time. Send an answer by the bearer, 
as 1 long to be out of my state of uncertainty, and I can better bear a dis- 
appointment to-night, if I must be disappointed, than await it till to- 
morrow. 



LESSOH LXX. 



PRECISION OF EXPRESSION. 



An expression may not be faulty in respect to purity or 
propriety, and yet wanting in precision, which implies that 
there is no redundance — ^that no more words and phrases, 
however pure and proper, are employed than are necessary 
to convey the sense intended. The words which we em- 
ploy may express the idea intended, and they may express 
it fully, that is, the words may be proper ; but, to be pre- 
cise, they must express that idea and nothing beyond it. 

If when a person aims to convey a certain idea, he says or 
writes more than is needed to convey it; if he joins some foreign 
circumstance to the principal object; if by unnecessarily varying 
the expression be changes the point of view, and causes me to see 
sometimes the object itself, and sometimes an appendage to it, 1 
gain no clear and precise idea. 

Thus, when an author speaks of his hero's courage in the day of con- 
flict, the expression is easily and clearly understood ; but if from a desire 
to express the quality more strongly, he should praise his courage and for- 
titude, he is in reality expressing two qualities, and he causes the mind to 
waver between the two, as these are quite distinct ; courage being that 
which boldly meets danger, while fortitude is exercised in supporting ui 
under pain. Thus an indistinct and feeble conception is conveyed. 

All streets do not demand precision in their treatment. It is 
often sufficient to convey only a general view of the meaning; 
but the practice should be guarded against, of those who bring 
together an assemblage of unmeaning or useless words, with a 
?iew to express their thoughts out of the ordinary track. 
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Rule I. — Use words in their precise signification. Care- 
less writers too often employ words to express one mean- 
ing, when according to their just import they mean some- 
thing different. 

ExAMPLis. — Above J tor/oregoinff ; as, *^The above statement," instead of 
" the/oregoing statement." 

Jtopf for upon; as, "atop of the table," instead of " upon the tabic." 

BeJiind^ for alow; as, "my watch is behind," instead of "too slow.'* 
1'hc expression " my watch is standing," should be "has stopped." 

Between for among ^ and vice versli; as, " Divide it between all ;" "Di- 
vide it among both." 

In for within^ and in for into; as, " Is your father «»?" instead of, "Is 
your father wi^in/" " Put it »» your pocket," instead of "Put it into 
your pocket." 

Over for of; as " Overseer over his house," instead of * Overseer ^hi» 
house." 

WhiU for until; as, " Wut whUe (until) I come." 

If for whether; as, "Inquire (^(whether) he called." "Look (/ 
(whether) the sun shines." 

Where and there for whither and thUher ; as, " Where (whither) are you 
going ?" " From where (whence) does he come ?" &c. 

The adverbs when^ while, howy where, for the nouns time, manner, place; 
the preposition in and the relative which ; as, " Since when (which time) 
I have not seen him." " It is not worth my while^* (time). " Do it any 
how'* {in any manner). "A little white,** instead of "a short time." 
" The petition where (in which) it is stated." 

Mind, for attend to ; as, ^^Mind (attend to) your book ;" " I do not mind 
It" (regard, or care about it) ; " I had no mind (Inclination) for it ;" " 1 
have a mind (wish) for it," <&c. 

Get, got, instead of have, obtain, catch, grow, take, becorne, &c. ; as, " I 
have got some," instead of " I have some." " To get (obtain) a place or 
oflace;" " To p-*^ (catch) a cold ;" " To p-tf^ (grow) bigger;" " To ^«^ (take) 
dinner ;" " To get (rent) a house ;" " To get (purchase) ;" " To get (become) 
sick " 

£ays, laid, for liea, lay, and vice ver8& ; as, " he lays or laid down," in- 
stead of " he lies or lay down." " He laid (lay) in bod." "it« (lay) i\ 
down." " It was lain (laid) there." 

Sit for eet. and vice vers^; as, "<Si< (sit) down." "/S'i^ (set) yourself 
down." " SU (set) the plant in the ground," &c. 

FUe, fled, ior fly, flew, and vice versli; as, "The enemy flies" (fleos). 
•«Tliebirds/«;"(flew). 

Mhstaking, for mistaken, and vice vers^; as, "You are mistaken," for 
"You mistake,** or, "ar* mistaking,** "I was mistaking** (mistaken). 
The phrase "I mistake," or "am mistaking," means "I mii»understaiKl ;" 
Hat, " I am mistaken," means "I am misunderstood." 
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Exercises. 

The erroneous or careless forms of expression quoted in 
this lesson may be dictated to the class, that they may pre« 
sent them correctly, in a written form. 



LESSOH LZZI. 

PBEdSION OF EXPRESSION. 

The following additional examples are given under 
Rule L .* 

Over/hum, for oterflowed^ and vice vers^; as, "The river was overfloton?^ 
(had overflowed). 

Misapplications of the Yrordput: " FtU up or down the window" should 
be " open or close, or push down, the window." 

" Put (pour) water into the basin." — " Put Oay) the cloth on the dining- 
table." — "P«< down (lay) the carpet on the floor." — "Put (pour) water into 
the cup." — " Put (take) away the dinner-things." — "Put (lead) the horse 
into the stable." — "Put (show) the stranger into the parlor." — "Put (set) 
the passenger down at the turnpike." — ^** Put (place) the boy into the first 
class." 

Tum^ for to become; as, " To turn (become or grow) sick."—" To tum'or 
turn over (to consider) in one's mind."—" To turn out to one's mind" 
(not to disappoint one). — Conceive^ for to eoueh; as, " The letter Was con- 
ceived (couched) in these words." — Maltreat for to ill-^ue ; as, " He mal- 
treats (ill-uses) his family." — Propoee, fbr to purpoee ; as, " I propose (pur- 
pose) to do 80.*' — Adduce, for to produce ; as, " He adduced (produced) a 
proof." 

Pull,iOT gather ; as, "Pull (gather) the grapes." — TaJse, for suppose; as, "I 
take it (suppose) that you are better. — Hold, fbr adopt, decide, or determine; 
as, " He holds (adopts) this opinion." — ^The judge held (decided or deter- 
mined) that," ^c. — Jiemember, for remind ; as " Remember (remind) me of 
that. — Appredatey tor to prige or catue; as, " He appreciates (values) learn- 
ing." 

7^, for to make; as, "He tiied (made) the experiment." — See, for to 
hear ; as, " Did you see the thunder and lightning 1" for " Did you hear 
the thunder and see the lightning!" — Throw up, for to raise; as, "He 
threw up (raised) Mh eyes towards heaven," — Grow, for to become; as, 
" OJd persons grow (become) shorter." 
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Sun, for leak; as, "The vessel runs*' (leaks).— Zcji^, for araumed; as, 
" He was lost (drowned) in the river." — Learns for teach ; as, " She learns 
(teaches) me." — I know of^ for to my knowledge; as, *'^ Never , at I know off^ 
for *' Never, to my knowledge." 

Precision is also violated by the tise of 

Apparent, for obwoue ;— primary, for primitive ; — univereal, for general i — 
mutualy for eommon ;—preeeing, for urgent; — dry, for thirsty; — readily, for 
eatily ; — eee, for perceive; — recommend, for advise; — tell, for desire; — look 
over, for examine; — undeniable, for unexceptionahU, or unimpeachable; — 
witnessed, for beheld; — name or wdtce, for mention; — mean, for intend;^- 
looked/or, or thought/or, ft>r expected. 

The following expressions^ also^ lack precision : 

»*To extinguish a debt," for "to pay a debt ;"— " To take a fever," for 
" to be seized with, or attacked by, a fever ;" — ** To be laid up with ill- 
ness," for ** to be confined with illness ;" — " To follow out a plan," for ** to 
execute a plan ;" — ** To follow up an idea," for "to adopt or prosecute an 
idea; — "To follow advice," for "to attend or listen to ad vice;" — To lay 
one's account with," for " to reckon on receiving ;" — " I can eat no more," 
for " I cannot eat any more ;" — " I can walk no more," for " I can walk no 
further ;" — " I can stay no longer," for " 1 cannot stay any longer ;" — " To 
militate against," for " to oppose ;" — " To speak contemptibly of one," for 
" contemptuously ;" — No less (fewer) than forty persons ; — " Far prettier 
and far better," instead of " much prettier aiki much better ;" — There is a 
great odds (difference) in their accounts ; — It is at your disposition (disposal) ; 
event ioaae); — Further (future) /or»w or orders; — He is very bad 
He has heen long ailing," for "he has been sickly for some 
time ;" — A finel/y tasted i'R.&vored) pear ,^^I love (like) good Uving ;—7b do 
(transact) business ; — Take which you like (choose) ; — lb furnish (supply) 
goods ; — " To be made much of," for " to be mueh caressed or indulged ; — 
"The crop promises to be large,." for "the crop has the appearance of 
being plentiful ;" — " Like to have slipped," for " nearly slipped ;" — I 
rather think," for " I believe ;" — " I had better go," for " It were better 
that I should go;" — Be is qftener {more frequently) rt^A^ th€ui wrong; — 
" The then judge of," for " the judge at the time ;" — " He is a rising man," 
for " he is rising rapidly ;" — " She is a superior woman," for *' she is a wo« 
man superior to most." 

The following expressions, also, are deficient in gram- 
matical precision ; for neater, or intransitive verbs, cannot 
be compounded of the auxiliary verb to be. 

The storm is (has) ceased.— They are (have) arrived.— He is (has) de- 
ported.— They were (had) come.— The men are (have) deserted.— He is 



—Jn no 

(iff) ;-" 
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(has) entered into a new concern. — Who ori^nated this motion? for, From 
whom did this motion originate ? 

The sabjoined phraseB are not precise in the form of expression : 

Lodgings to let ; for, Lodgings to be let. — A house to sell ; for, A house 
to be sold. — He was paid the money ; for, The money was paid to him.— > 
He was allowed ten per cent. ; for, Ten per cent, was allowed him. — They 
were promised it ; for. It was promised to them.— She was offered it ; for, 
It was offered to her. 

The above changes become necessary, for the reason 
that active verbs cannot be used so as to imply a passive 
signification ; nor passive verbs, an active signification. 

£XERCISBS. 

Let the numerous foi-ms of expression, cited in this les- 
son, be dictated to the class, and by them be written with 
precision. 



LESSON LXXII. 

PSECISION OF EXPBESSIOX. 

RuLB n. — Avoid ea^essions that want meaning^ or 
border on what may he defiominated nonsensical / as the 
following : 

Almost nothing ; instead of, Scarcely any thing, very little, or little or 
nothing. — Almost never / for, Very seldom, or Seldom or never. — The tico 
first — the tvDO last; instead of, the first two — ^the last two. — Jb speak three 
sentences together; for. To speak three sentences in succession. — Double- 
bedded; for, two-bedded. — 7b enjoy a bad state of health ; for. To have, or 
be in, bad health. — To faU sick ; for, To grow, or become sick.— 2b find 
pain ; for. To feel piun. — To meet another's idea ; for, To coincide in opin- 
ion. — He reads best of any boy ; for. He reads better than any other boy, or 
the best of all the boys. — Of aU others he is the most trusttoorthy ; for. Of all 
persons he is the most trastworthy. — There were four ladies, every one 
prettier tlian another. — JHseontinvedfor many years together, — Tbfall into a 
man*9 conversation; for. To fall into conversation with a man. — To animad- 
vert on the false taste the totvn is in ; for, of the town. — / had Uke to have 
gotten one or ttoo broken heads for, I was onoe or twice like to have gotten 
a broken head. 



1^8 ynm^^io^f^ of wMssoismvi. 

BuLS m. — Avoid superfiuotc8 toards and ea^essions; 
as, 

Acquiesce aud rest satdsfled with ; — Bounds and limits ; — Acknowledge 
and confess ; — Clear and obvions ; — Plain and evident ;— Advise and coun- 
sel ; — Confused and disordered ; — Corruption and degeneracy ; — Courafj^ 
and resolution ; — Effects and consequences ;— Fears and apprehensions ; — 
Assemble and meet together ; — ^Dissemble and cloak ; — ^Friendly and ami- 
cable ;— Governed and conducted ; — Intents and purposes ;— Mild and 
meek ; — Obliged and indebted ; — Obviate and prevent : — Pleasure and sat 
i.ifaction; — Safest and securest ;— Special and particular; — ^Support and 
fctay; — "Wavering and unsettled; — Worship and adoration ;— Support and 
bear up ; — Positive and peremptory ; — Certain and coniident ; — They have 
a mutual dislike to each other ; — ^When will you return again ? — They re- 
turned back again to the same city whence they came forth. 

While superfluous words and phrases are^ in general^ to 
be avoided cw unnecessary^ and enfeebling to style, it is 
singidar that in not afevo causes they have a fine rhetorical 
effect, being prompted by natural feeling, and in such cases 
are to be used. Sometimes a series of words and expres- 
sions, similar or equivalent in import, adds force and inten- 
sity to the thoughts thus expressed. Thus Cicero, speaking 
of Catiline, said : ^^Abiit, excessit, evasit, erupiV^ (He has 
gone, he has vanished, he has escaped, he has saUied forth) ; 
a form of expression thus rendered exceedingly graphic 
and striking. 

The Scriptare also abounds in redandant forms of expression, 
that are nevertheless possessed of great force and of beauty ; tiius, 
"Answered and said;" — "Shook and trembled;" — "Poor and 
needy;" — "Fearful and afraid;" — "Old and stricken in years;" — 
"Length of days and long life;" — "Hear my voice, give ear unto 
my speech ;" — " Perfect and entire, wanting nothing ;" — " God is 
light; in Him is no darkness;" — "He was a man of sorrow, and 
acquainted with grief;" — " Enter not into the path of the wicked, 
and go not into the way of wicked men ;" — " While I live, will I 
praise the Lord : I will sing praises to my God while I have a 
being." 

These beautiful forms of Hebrew poetry, called the Parallelism, 
where the same thonght is repeated in somewhat varied phrase 
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ology, is a disUngnishing beauty, and is to be jastiiied on the prin- 
ciple that sach is the nlitural utterance of a glowing and devoat 
mind. 

Of the same sort is the sentiment, '^ The Lord is my rock, and 
my fortress, and my deliyerer;^^ while each clause means, indeed, 
the same thing, taken together the clauses furnish a more com- 
plete and natural expression of the pious sentiment conveyed. 

Pleonastic or redundant forms of speech may be advantageously 
and properly employed, when we wish to make peculiarly earnest 
affirmations on subjects of special importance ; thus, 

" I have spoken with my mouth ;" — " I have seen with mine eye ;" — " 1 
have heard with mine'ears ;" " I have handled with my hands ;" — "The 
hearing ear, the seeing eye." 

The following pleonastic expressions require pruning : 

First aggressor ; — first of all ; — ^last of all ; — not at all ; — subject-matter ; 
—latter end ; — ^personal interview ; — old veteran ;-— false traitor ; — another 
one ; — standard pattern ; — verdant green ; — sylvan forest ; — ^umbrageous 
shade ; — ^nobody else ; — widow-woman ; — from hence ; — ^from whence ; — 
since the time ; — unloose ; — ^fainted away ; — ^formed out of; — mention over 
again ; — substitute in the place of ; — ^read twice over ; — equally the same ; — 
shrink smaller; — a twelvemonth to come; — ^filled full; — some ten years 
ago ; — these six months past ; — ^they both met ; — they met together ; — ^no 
other person besides; — ^leisure on one's hands; — throughout the whole 
of ;— the universal esteem of all men ; — ^a universal panacea ; — ^best calcu- 
lated of all others ; — ^to marry a wife ; — a very just and upright man ; — ^the 
pleasures of imagination are more preferable than those of sense or intel- 
lect; — the very slightest singularity. 

Exercises. 

1. Change to a precise written form, the faulty expres- 
sions introduced into this Lesson. 

2. Clear the following sentences of redundant words : 

1. Smoke ascends up into the sky. 2. He had the only copy then ex- 
tant. 8. He gave me the horse for nothing. 4. I wisl yon would send 
the paper free gratis. 5. She writes very well for a new beginner. 6. 1 
saw him down in the basement room. 7. You did not tell me where to 
Stop at. 8. At the sound of the last final trump the dead shall rise. 
9. Have yon got a hammer? 10. Hence, consequently, he must be in 
nrror. 11. He made the case very plain and obvions. 

12. He was universally lamented by all. 18. Learn from hence to be 
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more carelal. 14. The cMld fell into a kettle of boiling hot water. 15. MIn* 
gle together vinegar and molasses. 16. 1 donbt not bnt that he will come. 
17. I thought to myself that I mnst die. 18. As soon as the dock struck 
six I rose up. 19. He came for to see me. 20. He would not accept oJ ^the 
office. 



LESSOH LXXIII. 

PRECISION OP EXPRESSION. — SYNONYMS. 

A want of precision in the use of the "preposition (which 
may be omitted), is exemplified in the following phrases : 

To enter into ; — ^to ascend up ; — to descend down ; — to lift up ; — ^to raise 
up ; — to return back ; — to restore back ; — to return again ; — to retreat 
back: — ^to plunge down ; — to follow after; — to cover up ; — to cover over;— 
to gather together; — to combine together; — to converne together; — ta 
scrutinize into; — to kill oif; — I am a-going; — I am a-coming; — She is a- 
singing ; — We are a-writing ; — He is a-fishing; — they are a-talking ; — worth 
a sixpence ;— dignity of a baronet. 

Add to these tautological examples, the following : 

But however ; — and further ; — ^yet nevertheless ; — the old original house ; 
— ^the best extra superfine ; — a real capital good one ; — mutually friendly 
disposition to each other ; — can possibly set apart ; — <&c. 

Thns, it appears, that in a literary as well as moral sense, the 
saying of the wise man is trae : *^ In the multitude of words there 
wanteth not sin." 

Rule IV. — Avoid the use of words as synonymous^ that 
approach to one another in meaning^ as caressing the 
same principal idea / but which^ from their derivatiofiy 
have a different meaning i?i t/ieir more exact and particu- 
lar signification. 

Sach words arf» the following : 

Abhor and detest ; — abandon, forsake, relinquish, give up ; — desert, quit, 
and leave ; — adjacent and contiguous ; — ^alleviate and lessen ; — aver, assert, 
and declare ; — avow, acknowledge, and confess ; — austerity, severity, and 
xigor ; — ^authentic and genuine ; — capacity and ability ;-— custom and habit ; 
desist, renounce, quit, and leave off; — difidculty and obstacle ; — distinguish 
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and separate ;— enough and snffldent ;>-entire and complete ;>-eqniyoc{il 
and ambignous ;— haughtiness and disdain ; — invent and discover ; — only 
and alone ;•— pride and vanity ; — ^reformation and reform ;— remark and 
observe ; — surprised, astonished, amazed, and confounded ; — ^tranquillity, 
peace, and calm ;— *wisdom and prudence; — sole and only; — over and 
besides, Ac. 

Such words as the above are employed by careless writers, either 
as if they were of precisely the same signification, or for the sake of 
filling up a sentence, or to display copiousness of diction. Certain 
cases arise in which two or more of these synonyms may be com- 
bined with propriety and advantage. Like different shades of the 
same color, they may be employed, occasionally, to heighten and 
finish the picture we are producing. This is allowable, chiefly, 
when writing under the inspiration of passion. 

Thus, in the severe invective of Bolingbroke on his own times, ** But 
all is little, and low, and mean among us," the amplification, from the 
use of these nearly synonymous words, produces a stronger expression 
of indignation than would have been conveyed by any one of the three 
epithets employed. 

Before proceeding to explain and illustrate the synonyms referred 
to above, or others, attention is here called to some excellent re- 
marks of Dr. Trench, of London, upon the advantctgea to he derived 
from the habit of distinguishing synonyms : 

How great a part of true wisdom it is to distinguish between things 
that differ,— things seemingly, but not really alike ! This is remarkably 
attested by our words ^* discernment" and ** discretion," which are now 
used as equivalent, the first to ** insight," the second to ** prudence ;" 
while yet in their earlier usage, and according to their etymology, being 
both from ** discemo," they signify the power of so seeing things, that 
in the seeing we distinguish and separate them one from another. Such 
were originally *^ discernment" and " discretion," and such, in a great 
measure, they are stilL 

What a help moreover will it prove to the writing of a good English 
style, if instead of having many words before us, and choosing almost at 
random from among them, we at once know which, and which only, we 
ought in the case before us to employ, which will be the exact vesture of 
our thoughts ! It is the first characteristic of a well-dressed man that his 
clothes fit him ; and it is precisely such a prime eharacteristie of a good gtyU 
thai the words Jit close to the thougTite. You do hot feel in one place that the 
writer means more than he has succeeded in saying ; in another, that he 
has said more than he means ; or in a third, something besides what his 
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inl 3ntioii was ; and all this fh>m a laok of dexterity in employing the iBstra • 
ment of lan/a^nage, of precision in knowing what words wonld be the ex- 
actest correspondents and fittest exponents of his thought. 

This power of saying exactly what we mean, and neither more nor less 
Ihan we mean, is not merely an elegant mental accomplishment, it has a 
moral meaning as well. It is nearly allied to morality, inasmnoh as it ia 
r.7arly connected with tmthfulness. Every man who has himself in any 
degree cared for the tnith, and occupied himself in seeking it, is more or 
less aware how much of the falsehood in the world passes current under 
the concealment of words, how many strifes and controversies find all or 
nearly all their fuel in words carelessly or dishonestly employed. Ask, 
then, words what they mean, that you may deliver yourselves and others 
from the tyranny of words and from the strife of " word-warriors." Learn 
to distinguish between them, for you have the authority of Hooker, that 
*^ the mixture of those things by speech, which by nature are divided, ia 
Ihe mother of all error.'' 

Exercises. 

1. Collect^ from memory, aU the synonyms of a given 
word that may be assigned ; then hunt in a dictionary for 
all the additional synonyms that properly belong to the 
given word. 

2. As suggested by Prof. W. Russell, exemplify the 
proper use of the synonyms thus collected, " by introdu- 
cing each in a phrase or sentence in which the context is ol 
such a chai'acter that no other member of the same family 
of synonyms can be substituted for it, without injuiy to 
the form of expression, in the whole clause in which it 
occurs." 



LESSON LXZIV. 

PREGISIOJfir OP EXPRESSION.— SYNONYMS EXPLAINED AND 

ILLUSTRATED. 

(1.) To hcfte^ to abhor ^ to detest, to dislike, to be averse 
tOi to have a repugnance to. 

2h be av€ri€ tOj denotes to have the mind turned away ft-om a thing at 
disagreeable ; ettUipath^^ means a feeling entertained against some object : tf 
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ditUks^ means not to like or to be attached to ; repugnance, means the resist- 
ance of the feelings to an object; to hate, is to have one^s temper excited 
against a person ; to detest, is to witness against, to condemn with indigna- 
tion ; to abhor, is to start from with an emotion of horror. 

One hatee, but does not detest, the person who has done an injury to one's 
self; and one detests rather than hates the person who has done injury to 
others. To abhor, implies strong dislike ; to detest, expresses strong disap- 
probation. We abhor being in debt ; we detest treachery. We (d>hor what 
is inhuman and cruel ; we detest crimes and injustice. 

(2.) Abandon^ leave^ forsake^ rdinquish^ surrender or 
give up^ desert^ quit 

Wo leatfe what may be resumed, as any particular employment; we 
abtmdon those who are entirely dependent for protection and support ; so 
we abandon what is finally given up, as a sinking ship, a burning house, 
or any form of vice ; we desert those with whom we have entered into 
coalition, or we desert what ought to be adhered to ; we forsake those with 
whom we have been intimate. Wo relinquish an object of value, or pur- 
BQit— a claim — the hope of reward. A parent abandons his child ; a man 
forsake* his friend, or place of usual resort ; a soldier deserts his comrades ; 
a partisan, his party ; a man relmquishes pretensions to an office in favor 
of another, furrenders or gives up a place of trust, leaves his parents in afflic- 
tion, and quits his country. 

(3.) Adjacent^ ac^oining^ contigtwus. 

Adjacent means lying near, without touching ; adjoining and contiguous, 
not only near, but joined to, touching in some part. We may speak of 
adjacent viragos or lands, adjoining fields, contiguous buildings. A^aceni 
places, may have something intervening. 

(4.) Amazed^ aatonished^ surprised^ perplexed^ confound- 
ed^ confused. 

We are amazed at what is marvellous, frightful, or incomprehensible ; 
asUmished at what is grand and striking; perpleaed, co-founded, or eon- 
fused at what is embarrassing and intricate ; surprised at what is unez* 
pected. 

(5.) Assent^ consent, ctUow^ concede, acknowledge. 

We assent to the truth of a proposition or statement ; we consent to a 
proposal or scheme ; we acknowledge the beauty of an object ; we acknowl- 
edge a fault, a mistake, a favor ; we concede what is claimed or demanded ; 
wo allow what is asked. 

(6.) Avow, confess. 

We avow (declare openly) our principles, our attachment, or opposition ; 
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we eonfesa a wrong, a sin, a orimOi while we acknowledge a small degree of 
delinquency. 

(7.) Aver^ assert, affirm, declare. 

We fleclare (make known) a fact or opinion ; we affirm a fact ; aeeert m 
truth, a right, a claim, that may have been denied ; we mainiain a tnitb, 
or any position taken, when it is opposed ; we affirm, with confidence ; we 
aver, when we declare in a positive determined manner our opinions. 

(8.) Austerity, sternness^ strictness, severity/, rigor. 

Strictness or rigor, is applied to exactness in the observance of rules and 
administration of discipline ; severity, implies a readiness to inflict punish- 
ment ; sternness and austerUy, relate to harsh manners, and a self-denying 
forbidding mode of living. An austere judge is one who punishes slight 
offences ; a severe judge punishes to the utmost ; a ri^oroiM judge punLthei 
without respect to persons punished, or to applications for pardon. 

(9.) Avoid, shun, escape, elude, eschew, evade. 

To avoid, is to keep away fh>m ; to shun, is to turn from. We avoid, 
from prudence; we shun, from dislike, or abhorrence, or fear; wo escape 
(flee) from danger; we elude (avoid by skill or artiflce) pursuit and pun- 
ishment ; we eschew (keep out of the way of) evil ; we shun vice ; we anoid 
the drinking-saloon. 

(10.) Absolve, acquit, eoconerate. 

To absohie, is to let loose from something that binds — fh>m guilt, or ita 
consequence, punishment; to acquit, is to release from a legal chai^ge, 
upon trial and judicial decision; to exonerate, is to relieve fjrom a bond, as 
of debt, or some unfavorable imputation. 

(11.) Accuse, arraign, blame, censure, impeach. 

We blame or censure a man for what is wrong in conduct ; accuse him ot 
crime ; charge him with an oifenoe ; arraign him for trial ; impeaieh him for 
crime against civil government. 

(12.) Attain, obtain, acquire. 

To obtain, is to get possession of a thing ; to attain, is to reach after, or 
arrive at, the possession of what is sought ; to aoptire, is to gain posses- 
aion in a progressive and gradual method. We speak of the acquirement 
of knowledge, or of a language ; of the aequitUiion of property or wealth ; 

and of the aUamment of salvation. 

■ 

(13.) Ability, capacity, talent. 

Oajadty, is the mind's susceptibility of receiving impressions ; abiUiy^ la 
the power of making active and sooceaaftil exertions. The former is tbt 
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gift of God ; the latter is the result of education and of effort. The for- 
mer enables us to devise, the latter to execute, a great enterprise. 

(14.) Add^ annea^ increase^ join tOj suljoin. 

We add quantities or numbers; we Jain house to house; we annex ter- 
ritory ; we inoreaae property ; we subjoin (add to the end) an after-thought, 
another particular. 

(15.) Admity aUoWy grant, permit. 

We adm/U (receive) a thing as right or true ; we admit the force of rea- 
soning ; we admit a member into some society or council ; we receive a 
friend into our house ; we concede or grant what is demanded or claimed ; 
we grant what we consider reasonable ; we aUoto what we suffer to take 
place ; we aUow a person to perform a given act when we do not hinder 
him, ot when we say he may do it ; we permM an act, when we consent 
to its performance. 

ExKliCISES. 

1. Write sentences that shall embrace each of the fore- 
going synonymous words in their appropriate and peculiar 
senses, as explained and illustrated. 

2. Supply the blanks in the following passages with the 
words that are appropriate. The bracketed figures refer 
to the classes of synonyms explained : 

(2.)— 1. Few animals except man will their young until they are en- 
abled to provide for themselves. 2. When by our dearest relations, 

r by our friends, and by the world, we have always a resource in 

our Creator. 3. He drove his acquaintance from his table, and wondered 

why he was 4. me not thus, Adam I {Milton.) 5. A captain 

may his vessel when he has no means of saving it ; but an upright 

statesman will never his post when his country is in danger, nor a 

true soldier his colors, 6. Birds will their nests when they dis- 
cover them to have been visited. 7. Men often 

(3.) — 1. They have been beating up for recruits at York and the towns 

• ; but nobody will enlist. 2. As he has no estate equal to his own, 

his oppressions are borne without resistance. 3. We arrived at a wood 
which lay to a plain. 

(1.)— 1. The chaste Lucretia the pollution to which she had been 

exposed. 2. Brutus the oppression and the oppressor. 8. The lie 

that flatters I the most. iOowper.) 4. A man does not dread harm 

from an insect or a worm, but his turns him pale when tliey approach 

him. 5. One punishment that attends the liar is the of all those 
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whom he has deceived. 6. In this dilemma Arifitophanes conquered his 
and determined to present himself on the stage. 

(7.) Among ladies he positively that nonsense was the most pre- 
vailing part of eloquence. 

(8.) — 1. It is not by discipline and unrelaxing that the aged 

can maintain an ascendency over youthful minds. 2. ' is the proper an- 
tidote to indulgence ; the diseases of the mind as well as body are cured 
by contraries. 8. If yon arc hard in your judgments, in your cen- 
sures, then, <&c. 

(9.>— 1. Prudence enables us to many of the evils to which wo ars 

daily exposed. 2. A fixed principle of religion is needed to enable a man 

to the temptations to evil which lie in his path. 8. Fear will lead us 

to a madman. 4. A want of principle leads a man to his cred- 
itors, whom he wishes to defVaud. 5. The best means of quarrels, is 

to giving offence. 6. The surest preservative of innocence is to — - 

bad company, and the surest preservative of health is to every in- 
temperate practice. 7. Those who have no evil design in view will have 

no occasion to the vigilance of the law. 

8. The waty Trojan, bending from the blow, 
the death, and disappoints his foe. {Pope.) 

(12.)— 1. A genius is never to be by art, but is the gift of nature. 

2. Bules for happiness are not so necessary as the arts of consola- 
tion. 8. People, may expect to make but slender without a consider- 
able share of industry ; and in such case they will be no to the com- 
munity. 4. To learn a language is an ; to win a province, an , 

"». The of literature far exceed the of fortune. 6. We always go 

on , but we stop when we have . 

(18.)~1. Sir Francis Bacon's grasped all that was revealed in books 

oefore. 2. The object is too big for our . 8. Though a man has not the 

to distinguish himself in the most shining parts of a great character ; 

he has certainly the of being just, faithful, modest, and temperate. 

(5, 6.) Candor leads to our ; repentance produces a ; generositj 

or pride occasions an . 

(11.) — 1. Aristogiton, with revengeful cunning, several courtiers of 

the tyrant. 2. Oh 1 the horror that will seize a poor sinner, when he 

stands at the bar of divine justice ! 8. Our Saviour was before 

Pilate, and creatures in the madness of presumption their Creator. 

4. It is extremely wrong to another without sufficient grounds, but 

still worse to him without the most substantial grounds. 5. We — - 

s person of murder; we him with dishonesty. 6. Mr. Locke — - 

those of great negligence who discourse of moral things obscurely. 
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LESSOH LZZY. 

PRECISION CF BXPBBSSION. — ^USE OF SYNONTlfS, 

(1.) Absorbed^ engrossed. 

We are ab8orl>€d in grief; we are engrossed in bnainess. 

(2.) Bestow^ grants present^ offer ^ Ac. 

We grant permission, bestow charity, present complimentSi cffer an apol- 
o^* ^'^fford protection, cot^fer a favor, concede a right, and accord oonsidera- 
lion. 

(3.) Consent, comply, Ac. 

We consent to a proposal, comply with a desire, aoeede to a request, and 
aegffiesce in a decision. 

(4.) Abstain, forbear^ &c. 

We abstam from an indulgence, /ordear to enforce a right, rffrain from 
committing an injury, and wUAstand a temptatioi^. 

(5.) Behavior, conditct, Ac. 

Behavior refers to actions that fall under the notice of others ; condwA 
regards our moral proceedings generally, whether observed or not. Oar» 
riage, deportment^ and demeanor, are di^erent species of behavior. 

(6.) Clear, distinct. 

We see an object dearljf when we are able to form a correct idea of its 
general figure or appearance ; we see it dUtineUy when we can fairly dia- 
tinguish its parts. 

(7.) Custom, habit. 

Custom refers to the action ; habit, to the agent. Custom expresses the 
frequent repetition of the same act ; habit expresses the e£fect which such 
jrepetitiou produces on the mind or body of the agent. A custom is fol- 
lowed ; a habit is acquired. Custom is voluntary ; Aa6i^ implies an invol- 
untary movement. 

(8.) Desist, renounce, &c. 

We desist, from difficulty in our task ; we renounce an object or pursuit, 
iprhen disagreeable ; we guit, for the sake of a more interesting object of 
Ihirsuit ; and w© leave off, from becoming weary of the desigii. 
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(9.) Difficulty^ ohatacUi Scq. 

A difficulty^ is something not easy to do ; an obstad^^ is something that 
stands in our way ; an impediment^ signifies something entangling to onr 
feet. The difficulty lies in the thing itself, the obstacle and impediment in 
what is external to it. The first hinders the completion of a work, the 
second hinders the attainment of an end, the third intermpts the progress 
of onr efforts. We speak of encountering a difficulty^ of sunnonnting an 
obstacle, and removing an impediment, A difieuUy embarrasses ; an obeta* 
de stops us. 

(10 ) Discover^ find^ i7iverU. 

We discover 'wh&t existed, but which was nnknown before; we invent 
what before did not exist. We discover 2k thing entire ; we invent by newly 
applying or modelling the materials, which exist separately. To find or 
find out, is said of things which do not exist in the forms in which a per- 
son finds them. 

Exercises. 

1. Write one or more sentences embodying correctly 
each of the aforementioned synonyms, in their precise sense. 

2. Fill up the blanks below with the fitting word from 
each class of synonyms, according to the numbers. 

(8.) A politician from his designs on finding them impracticable; 

he the court, having been slighted by it ; he ambition, for study 

and retirement, and his attendance on the great, as he becomes old 

and discontented. 

(7.) 1. By the of walking in the streets, one acquires the of 

idleness. 2. The of early rising is conducive to health, and may in a 

short time become such a as to render it no less agreeable than use- 
ful. 8. Whoever follows the of imitating the look, tone, or gesture of 

another, is liable to get the of doing the same himself. 4. As 

is said to be second nature, it is important to guard against all to 

which w^e are not willing to become . 

(5.) !• We speak of a person's at table, or in company ; we speak of 

his in the management of his private concerns, or in his different rela- 
tions to his fellow-creatures. 2. The of young people in society, it 

of prime importance. 8. The suitable ^^— of a judge on the bench, and 
of a minister in the pulpit, dignifies the office of each. 

(6.) I greatly value a sound imagination, next to a judgment. 

(9.) The disposition of the mind often occasions more in negotia- 
tions tlian the subjects themselves. The eloquence of Demosthenes was the 

greatest which Philip of Macedon experienced in his political career. 

Ignorance with respect to the language is the greatest which a for- 
eigner experiences in the pursuit of any object out of his own oount*Y> 
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(10.) 1. Harvey the circulation of the blood ; Torricelli — the gravity 

of the atmosphere ; Newton the principle of gravitation. 2. The geome- 
trician , by reasoning, the solution of any problem, or ho a clearer 

method of solving the same problem ; or he an instrument to prove 

the result. 3. Thus the astronomer the motions of the heavenly 

bodies, by means of the telescope which has been , 
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SYNONYMS, CONTINUED. 

(1.) Distinguish^ separate. 

We distinguish what we wish not to confound with am>ther thing ; we 
separate what we desire to remove fVom it. Objects are distinguished from 
one another by their qualities ; they are separated by distance of time or 
space. 

(2.) Enough^ sufficient. 

Enough^ is that which satisfies one's desires ; sufficient^ is that which sup* 
plies one's wants. We may, thus, frequently have a sufficiency ^ when we 
have not enough. The covetous man never has enough^ though he has 
what is sufficient for nature. 

(3.) Complete^ whole^ entire^ total. 

Whole, is that fh>m which nothing has been taken ; complete, is tliat iu 
which there is no deficiency ; entire, that which has not been divided into 
parts; total refers to all the parts taken collectively. A thing is entire 
when it wants none of its parta ; it is complete when it wants none of the 
ordinary appendages belonging to it. Complete implies previous progress 
in filling up, or filling out, to some end. 

A whols orange has had nothing taken from it ; a complete orange has 
grown to its full size ; an entire orange is not yet cut. It is possible, 
therefore, for a thihg to be whole, and yet not entire ; and to be both, and 
yet not complete. An orange cut into parts is whole while all the parts re- 
main together, but it is flbt entire; hence we speak of a whole house, an 
entire set, and a complete book. 

(4.) Equivocal, ambiguous, 

JBquioocal, means that which may be equally well understood in two or 
more senses ; ambiguous, is applied to an expression which has apparently 
two or more meanings, and it is doubtftil which of these is intended. An 
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fguivoeal expression has one sense open, and dosif^ned to be nndentood in 
that sense, yet another sense concealed, and understood only by the per- 
son using it. 

An equivocal expression is used with an intention to deceive ; an amhig' 
uous one, when properly adopted, with an intention not to give full inform- 
ation. The ambiguity arises from a too general form of expression, which 
leaves the sense of the author indeterminate. The eguifxtcation misleads 
us by the use of a term in the sense which we do not suspect. 

(5.) Answer^ reply ^ rejoinder^ response. 

All these terms include the idea of using words in return for other words. 
An answer^ is information satisfying a question asked, or it is a complete 
confutation of the argument of an opponent ; a reply^ consists of the words 
used in relation to an answer, an a.ssertion, objection, or accusation ; a re- 
joinder is made to a reply ; a respond is made in accordance with the words 
of another; it is an alternate answer. An ansioer may be either spoken or 
written ; reply and rfjoinder are used in personal discourse only ; a responu 
may be said or sung. 

(6.) Alone^ ordy. 

Alone (all one, or single, by one's self), means not accompanied by an- 
other object ; ordy (contracted from ondy)^ implies that there is no other 
object of the same kind. An ovO/y child is one that has no brother or sis- 
ter ; a child oLoMy is one left by itself. 

(7.) Pride^ vanity. 

A proud man esteems himself too highly, for some real or imagined su- 
periority ; a vain man greatly desires the esteem and admiration of others, 
though conscious that he does not deserve it. A man may be too proud to 
be vain. Pride is always used in a bad sense, unless preceded by a favor- 
able epithet ; as, generous pride, to denote a sense of superiority that is 
real. JBaughtinees and disdain spring from a comparison of one's self with 
others, regarded as inferiors ; pride, from a view of one's own supposed 
perfections. 

(8.) Proposal^ proposition. 

Proposal, is a thing offered by one party to another, for rejection or ao- 
oeptanoe ; 2^ proposition, is something presented for consideration or discus- 
ion. 

Exercises. * 

1. Write sentences cjontainiiig the foregoing synonyms 
in their true sense. 

2. Supply the blanks with the appropriate synonyms. 

(S.) Children and animala never have *— ^ food, nor the miser — — 
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money ; it is requisite to allow — time for every thing that is to be 
done, if we wish it to be done well. 

(8.) A man may occupy a house though he has not one apart- 
ment. 

(4.) An honest man will never employ expressions ; a confused 

man may often utter ones without any design. We make use of an 

to deceive ; of an to keep in the dark. 

(5.) It is unpolite not to when we are addressed ; arguments are 

maintained by the alternate and of two parties ; the in the 

liturgy are calculated to keep alive the attention of those who take part. 

He again took some time to consider, and civilly , " I do." — " If you 

do agree with me," I, " in acknowledging the complaint, tell me if 

you will concur,'* &c 

(8.) I have a visit to her friend Lady Campbell, and my Anna 

seems to receive the with pleasure. 
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SYNONYMS, CONTINUED. 

(1.) Notice^ remark^ observe. 

To noiide and remark^ require simple attention, in order to remember ; to 
cheerve^ requires examination, in order to judge. To notue^ supposes less 
oontinued attention than to remark^ and this, less attention than to observe. 
We remark that th? wind lies for a long time in a certain quarter ; we ob- 
serve that whenever it lies in a certun quarter, it brings rain with it. A 
general notices any thing particular in the appearance of his army ; he rv- 
marks that the men have not for a length of time worn contented faces ; he 
oonsequently observes their actions, when they think they are not seen, in 
order to discover the cause of their dissatisfaction. 

(2.) Appreciate^ esteem^ &c. 

We appreeiaU that to which we assign its true value, as, a man's ser- 
vices : we estinuUe things after a process of calculation, as the profits of 
business ; we esteem what we regard as an object of moral approval, or of 
Intrinsic value ; we priee^ or appraise^ when we set a value or price upon 
•ny article, as of merchandise. 

(3.) Authentic^ genuine. 

The former denotes truthAilness of statement ; the latter, that a book or 
document was written by its alleged and reputed author. 
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(4) TVanqutRity^ peace^ calm. 

TyanquiUUyy relates to a position free from trouble, in itself considered ; 
peace, the same condition with respect to causes that might interrupt it ; 
calm, with respect to a previous disturbed condition. Peace, is applicable 
to large communities, or to individuals ; quiet, respects individuals only, or 
small communities. Peace implies an exemption from public or private 
broils ; quiet, a freedom from noise and interruption. 

Nations are said to have peace, and not quiet; persons or families may 
have both peace and quiet. Peace, as expressive of a>state of mind, is a per- 
manent condition of it ; quiet, a transitory condition. A good man enjoys 
tranquillity in himself; peace, with others ; quiet, after a noise, or interrup- 
tion ; and calm, after a storm. 

- (6.) Weart/^ fatigue. 

A continuance or repetition of the same thing wearies us ; labor /o^i^iMt 
us. I am weary of having nothing to do ; weary of standing or sitting ; I 
am fatigued with running or walking. Fatigue denotes an effect from a 
powerful or stimulating^ cause ; weariness, an effect fVom a continued or re- 
peated cause. To tire, expresses fatigue that wastes one's strength, or, we 
tire of what is disagreeable ; to Jade, is weariness occasioned by a long 
repetition of the same act, or form of effort. A child, or feeble person, is 
tired by small effort ; the body and mind are wearied by a protracted task ; 
a powerful horse becomes ^adf^tf on a long and continuous journey. 

(6.) Wisdom^ prudence. 

Wisdom, is the right use of knowledge — ^the selection of the best means 
of accomplishing certain ends ; prudence, is wisdom (or knowledge) applied 
to practice. The toise man knows wliat is past ; the prudent man has fore- 
sight of the future. Wisdom leads us to speak and act properly, to select 
the most appropriate means of suocesa ; prudence prompts us to avoid 
danger. 

(7.) Haste^ hurry ^ dispatch^ speed. 

Quickness in movement and action is the common idea belonging to 
these terms. To hasten and hurry both mean, to move forward with 
quickness to gain some object ; but the former implies design and good 
order, the latter supposes confusion, perturbation, and irregularity. Speed, 
denotes not only quick, but forward, progressive movement. 

To expedite, expresses a process, a bringing forward towards an end ; to 
dispatch, implies a putting an end to. We do eve /y thing in our power to 
expedite a business ; we dispatch a great deal of business within a given 
time. Expedition is required in one who executes ; dispatch, in one who 
determines and directs. 

The epithet hasty implies an over-quickness of speech, which outstrips 
oonsideration ; hurried implies a disorderly motion, sprinipxix Arom a dis- 
tempered state of iQlnd. 
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(8.) To hdp^ to assist. 

Belp i» wanted in labor, danger, difficnlties, Ao, ; attiitanee is rendered 
ill pursuing some study, or performing some work. A man in a state of 
iuffeiing may be hdptd ; in doing something, may be atsisUd, 

(9.) To have^ to possess. 

VS iiat we Aav0 docs not always belong to us ; what we posseu is peon- 
iiarlj our own. We are masters of what we poueuy bat not always of 
what we hate. 

Exercises. 

1. Write sentences containing tbe foregoing synonyms 
rightly used. 

2. Fill the blanks with the appropriate synonyms. 



• 



(1.) — 1. A traveller the most striking objects which he sees ; a gen- 
eral ail the motions of his enemy. 2. People who have no curiosity, 

are sometimes attracted to the stars or planets, when they are partic- 
ularly bright ; those who look frequently will that the same star does 

not rise exactly in the same place for two successive nights ; but the as- 
tronomer goes further, and all the motions of the heavenly bodies, in 

order to discover the scheme of the universe. 

(6.) — 1. The man foreseeth the evil, and hideth himself. 2. Two 

things speak much the of a nation : good laws, and a manage- 
ment of them. 

(7.) — 1. The coachman was ordered to drive with the utmost to Hyde 

Park Comer. 2. Homer, to preserve the unity of action, into the 

midst of things. 

8. " Now 'tis naught 

But restless through the busy air, 

Beat by unnumberM wings.'* TTumuon. 

(8.)— 1. The question of the of Ossian's poems has been long set at 

rest. 2. The most account of this transaction may be found in " Gib- 
bon's Decline and Fall." 8. Niebuhr thought that several of the books 
SMd to ha\'e been written by Julius CaBsar are not . 

(8.) — 1. The author was greatly in his work by a friend, who revised 

his manuscript, <&c 2. Had it not been for a friend who him out of 

his difficulties, he must have been imprisoned. 8. In the middle of the 
night I was awakened by loud cries of " ," " !" 

{\i.)—\, I a small parcel at home belonging to you, which is at your 

disposal. 2. He is an excellent man, and every desirable quality. 

8. Ab to the books which were brought yesterday, I — — them in my U- 

Imuy, and yon shall them befbre yon go home. 

9 
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ADDITIONAL SYITONYMS. 

(1.) To esepectj to hope. 

We expect an event, whether agreeable or otherwise, which we t^jnk 
will probably take place ; we hope for an agreeable event, which we greatly 
desire to occur. We may «gwrf, but not hope for, an event which w« 
know will give us pain. 

(2.) To hury^ to inter. 

To hwry^ 18 to conceal under the ground; to UOer^ is to place in th« 
ground with solemn ceremonies. 

(3.) Vice and sin. 

Whatever violates the laws of morality is a tiee; whatever violates the 
laws of God is a nn. The same act may be at once a vice and a sin — a vice 
as being ii\iurious to society, and a tin as being prohibited by God. 

(4.) Temper^ humor^ mood. 

Tsmper belongs to the permanent character of a man, and exercises an 
inflaenoe over his general conduct ; humor is a state of mind produced by 
I»artionlar dronmstanoes, and is transitory. We speak of the humor of the 
moment ; of the temper of youth or old age. Tem^per modifies the actions 
and opinions, as well as the feelings. 

We may be in a humor for writing, or reading, or talking ; for What la 
gay, or for what is serious. Humor and mood agree in denoting a particu- 
lar and temporary state of feeling, the former attributable to the pkysioal 
slat^ of the body, the latter to the moral condition of the mind. 

(6.) Attitude^ posture. 

A foUure denotea the viuble position of the body, as a horizontal, erect, 
tec«ping posture ; an aUUmde is an expression of internal feeling by a cor- 
rasponding poaition of the body. We speak of an aUUude of despair, or of 
melauoholy. An eOtUutU is a postare with expression. It is employed by 
painters and soulptora. AUUude and poeUire are figuratively applied to 
ether ol^eota besides the body. 

(6.) I>uty and obligation. 

/>«ity conwsts of what is right or doe fiom^onebMng toanotbw. All 
•*«l» d«^p«ud« upon moiia ^ijifatfon. whieh sabsiaU between nuia sod nau. 
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or between man and his Maker. We have didiea to perform as Imsbanda 
and wives, parents and children, <fec. ; the debtor is under an obligation to 
discharge a debt, and he who has promised is under an obligation to fulfil 
Ids promise. An obligaiion is what we bind ourselves to do, independent 
ly o{ our natural duties* 

(7.) Occasion^ opportunity. 

Occasion means what falls in our waj ; opportunity^ that which happens 
fit for our purpose. They are applied to the events of life. Opportunitisa 
are particular occasions. An occasion presents itself; an opportunity is de- 
sired and sought, embraced or improved. We do things as the occasion 
i^uires, or as the opportunity offers. 

(S.) A picture^ sl painting. 

The former is a representation of objects ; the latter is a representation 
by means of color. Every painting is a picture, because it represents 
something ; but every picture is not a painting, because every picture is 
not painted. Figuratively speaking, the poet piEiints in glowing colors ; 
the historian draws a lively picture. 

(9.) Bravery^ courage. 

The former is constitutional ; the latter is acquired by reflection ; hence 
there is no merit in being brave, but much in being courageous. Brave 
men are naturally careless of danger ; the courageous man is aware of dan- 
ger, and yet faces it calmly. 

(10.) To exerty to exercise. 

To exerty is to put forth ; to exercise^ is to put forth repeatedly. _ To exert 
authority, is to employ it in single instances ; to exercise authority, implies 
continuance and repetition of the act. We exert the voice in calling to one 
at a distance ; we exercise it in learning to sing or to practise oratory. 

(11.) To grow^ to become. 

To beeomej is to be one thing from having been another ; to ffrowy is to 
be approaching towards another state. To grow, b to become by degrees. 

Exercises. 

1. Write a sentence embracing each of the foregoing 
synonyms, and in a proper sense. 

2. Fill the blanks below with the right synonyms. 

(1.) — 1. Such was the violence of the storm that none of the passengers 

~ the vessel could outlive the gale. 2. The father had that his son 

would rise to eminence in his profession. 

(2.)— 1. William I. caused the body of Harold to be on the sea-shor*. 

2. The house fell in, and the workmen vwe — — ia t^e ruins. • 
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(8.)— Yirtne and chiefly imply the relation of onr actioni to men In 

this world ; and holiness rather imply their relation to Gk>d in the 

other world. 

(4.) — 1. My friend ia a man of such excellent y that I do not think I 

%ver SAW hiin in an ill ', 2. My cousiti is much altered ; she has no 

onger the same low for which she was so remarkable, but frequently 

'HUs into fits of which make ker a disagreeable companion. 8. He 

was a man of very reserved , but when in the could unbend and 

be communicative. 4. There is no calculating on the of a man ; it 

depends upon his whether he progresses well or ill. 

(5.) — 1. Armies assume a menacing . 2. In a critical of aflTalrs 

great skill is required on the part of government. 

(6.) — 1. I feel myself under very great to my instructor. 2. The ofli- 

088 of a parent may be discharged from a sense of their . 

(7.)— 1. It is hard to imagine one's self in a scene of greater horror than 

on that . 2. At the Louvre I had the of seeing the king. 8. Have 

you heard the of this custom ? 4. Neglect no of doing good. 

5. On particular a commander must be severe ; but a humane one will 

embrace «very proper to show his lenity to offenders. 

(8.) — 1. You cannot easily to yourself any thing more unpleasant 

than my nitnation. 2. The prize for the greatest improvement in drawing 
was a beautiftil water-color , by a first-rate artist. 

(9.) — 1. King Alfred displayed great in resisting the Danes. 2. It 

requires quite as much in a minister to guide the state in safety 

through all her political storms, as in a general to insure victory to his 
country amidst surrounding dangers. 

(10.)--1. This faculty of mind, when it is immediately about things, 

Is called judgment. 2. When the will has an act of command upon 

any faculty, it has done all that man can do for the actual or employ- 
ment of such faculty. 

(11.) — 1. A dying man weaker every hour; a patient who has suffered 

much pain has very weak. 2. As we older, it is our duty to 

more virtuous. 8. Authors, like coins, dear as they old. 

4. The Lord breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man a 

living soul. 
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SYNONYMS, CONTINUED. 

(1.) To hear^ to listen. 

Like " to see" and "to look," these are synonyms of degree. "We often 
Am?' involuntarily ; we listen with intention. We may hear persona talk- 
ing without listeningr to what they say. 
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(2.) To lament^ to deplore. 

We lament with loud exclamations and cries ; we dephre with deep feel 
ing and with tears. The latter word expresses more intense grief than thi 
former. A field of battle or a city overthrown by an earthquake is a spec 
tacle truly deplorable; it is lamerUable to see beggars putting on all the dis- 
guises of wretchedness, in order to obtain what they might earn by honest 
industry. 

(3.) To overcome^ to conquer^ ifco. 

By overcoming^ we prove that we are superior to our rival or enemy ; by 
amquering we gain possession. An enemy is conquered; an antagonist is 
overcoms. Those who are taken prisoners are congrtered; those who yield 
in the contest are overcome, Alexander conquered the Persians, after hav- 
ing overcome Darius in three great battles. In his march across the Alps, 
Hannibal overcame every difficulty. 

We amquer an enemy by whatever means we gain the mastery over him ; 
we vanquish him, when by force we make him yield ; we subdue him by 
whatever means we check in liim the spirit of resistance. Persons or 
things are conquered or subdued ; persons only are vanquished. One con- 
quers by ordinary means and efforts ; one euhdues by extraordinary. Prej- 
udices and prepossessiQns are overcome; obstacles and difficulties are sur- 
mounted, 

(4.) To perceive^ to discern^ to distinguish. 

We perceive things by themselves and in reference to objects of the 
same sort ; we discern them amidst many others, separating them by the 
eye and considering them apart from the rest. We perceive that which is 
obvious ; we discern that which is remote, or which requires close atten- 
tion to get a clear idea of it. 

To discern signifies to see only one thing or class of things ; to distin- 
ffuish^ to see two or more in quick snccession, and not to confound them. 
Experienced persons may discern the signs of the times ; it is just to dis- 
tinguish between an action done from inadvertence, and that which is done 
ftom design. 

(5.) To receive^ to accept 

That is received which simply comes to hand ; that is accepted which we 
express our willingness to tAke on ourselves. Thus, we receive a letter 
when it comes to hand ; we receive news when it reaches ns ; we accept a 
present which is offered us ; we accept an invitation to dine, &c. 

(6.) To forgive^ to pardon. 

Small offences dx^ forgiven; great offences are pardoned. We use the 
former word on familiar oooasions; the latter in cases of importance. 
EquaU in lift exercise forgyteness; superiors grant pardon to inferiors. 
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The expression in tlie Lord^s prayer. Forgive^ d^., aocords Tnth the en- 
dearing title Oar Father^ whicli we ose in the beginning. 

(7.) To furnish, to supply. 

I fumUh that another may use ; I supply that another may not want. 
What 18 wanting to make a thing complete mast be supplied ; what is re- 
quired for occasional use is furnished. Our wants are supplied ; our com- 
forts are fumiehed. The poor are supplied with blankets and fuel during 
the wintei ; the rich man's table is fumisksd with delicacies. What is 
fumitthed we keep by us for use ; what is supplied, we use immediately. 
Hcii(*« a house is furnished with tables and cludrs ; a larder is supplied 
with meats and vegetables. 

(8.) Veracity, truth. 

The former regards persons ; the latter, things. We speak of the truth 
of history, but of the veracity of the historian. If the thing said be <rM, 
the person who said it was vsreuious^ 

(9.) To caution^ to loam^ 

We are cauUonsd against acting injucHoionsly ; we are nfomed of what 
may act injuriously upon ourselves. We w€am a man of approaching 
danger; we eauUon him against running into it. 

(10.) To defend, U> protect. 

To defend is to ward off; to protect is to cover over. We drfend those 
who are attacked ; we protect those who are liable to be attacked. Swords 
and spears, a garrison and cannon, are arms of defence; helmets and 
shields, fortification and natural position, are means oi protection. Houses 
protect us from the inclemency of the weather; brave soldiers drfend 
their country. 

Exercises. 

1. Write sentences embodjing each of the foregoing 
synonyms correctly used. 

2. Write the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
appropriate synonyms : 

(1.) — ^If you a conversation, you may many improving remarks. 

On entering the harbor, we a loud explosion. We attentively, 

thinking it might be repeated, but we ~^— nothing more. There is an old 
proverb : " never any good of themselves." 

(2.) — ^1. The condition of a dying man suffering under the agonies of an 

awakened conscience, is ; the situation of the relation or friend who 

witnesses the agony, without b<fing able to afford oonsolation to the suf-. 
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ibrer, is truly . 8. He who grieves aload ; he who grieves 

silently. 8. We an honorable, we a disgraceful misfortune. 

(8.>— 1. Alexander wept at the idea that there were no more worlds to 

. He Iiimself was at last by the deadliest of foes; namely, 

drunkenness. 2. "The patient mind, by yielding, ." 8. William the 

First England by his rival Harold ; after which he completely 

the English. 4; Whoever aims at Christian perfection must strive 

with God's assistance to avarice and pride ; to* wrath, anger, and 

lust ; to temptations, and to the trials and impediments which 

obstruct his course. 

(4L.) — 1. The conduct of people is sometimes so veiled by art, that it is 

not easy to their object ; it is necessary to between practice and 

profession. 2. I trees or houses at a distance ; I a steeple among 

houses, and a river in the landscape. 8. We the truth of a proposi- 
tion which, perhaps, did not at first strike us obviously. 4. A sagacious 
mind can truth, though it be mixed up with falsehood or hypocrisy. 

5. Long before the vessel reached the shore, I could the tall elms 

which skirt our home-field. 6. I soon — — that the chief's intentions were 
hostile. 7. The lawless soldiers did not trouble themselves to be- 
tween a subject and a rebel. 

(5.) — 1. No further intelligence had been ~— up to the middle of last 

month. 2. Certain conditions were offered by Cesar and by Cassi- 

velaunus. 8. The minister, rising, said that he with pride and satis- 

&ction their token of friendship. 

(7.) — 1. The demand for cotton goods was so great that the manufactur- 
ers could not the dealers fast enough. 2. The ships were well fitted 

out, being with all the necessary nautical instruments, and amply 

with provisions. 8. The shelves of his library are with rare 

books. 4. What he wanted in ability was by unremitting assiduity. 

6. Touth is the season for the mind with sound prindples. 

(8.)^ As his has never been called in question, we have no reason to 

doubt the of his assertion. 

(9.)— A poor woman besought the magistrate to her against the vio- 
lence of her husband. He was well from the weather by a thick 

great-coat. 

[The deflnittons and illoBtrations of SynonjmB^ this and foregoing Leaaons have 
been derived chiefly from Crabb^a and Orabam'a works on the aubject The latter la 
the more convenient Manaal for use in Scboola. The Synonjma are briefly bat ez- 
eeedinglf well presented in Webeter*a Unirerai^ Dicttonarj, Svo., pabliabed bf Lfp- 
plncott A Oo. The Pictorial Unabridged Dictionary of Webater, Jnat pabliabed, ia 
more complete in its ezpodtion of aynonymoaa worda, and ia worthy of diligent 
•tody and oae.] 
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PBECISION OF EXPBBSSION. 

Coleridge, in the Preface to his valuable " Aids to Re- 
flection," well observes : " Reflect on your own thoughts, 
actions, circumsta.nces, and — which will be of especial aid 
to you in forming a habit of reflection — accustom yourself 
to reflect on the words you use^ hear^ or ready their birth^ 
derivation^ and history. For if words are not things, they 
are living powers, by which the things of most importance 
to mankind are actuated, combined, and humanized." 

The following sentence shows finely the advantage of giving 
close attention to the nicer shades of signification belonging to 
words that to most persons may seem to be perfectly synonymous : 
"The diligent student may a>cquire knowledge, obtain rewards, 
win prizes, gain celebrity, and get high honors, though he ea/m 
no money," 

Some words, apparently of the same meaning, are yet so differ- 
ent in their application, that they cannot^ without a violation of 
precision, be interchanged : thus, we speak of the truth of a nar- 
rative, the veracity of the narrator, and the authenticity of a 
document. 

We abttain from an indulgence, forbior to enforce a right, r^rmn from 
committing an injury, and we with§tand a temptation. 

We eonterU to a proposal, comply with a desire, accede to a request, and 
aeguiesce in a decision. ^ 

We are absorbed in grief, and engrossed in business. 

We shun what we dislike, avoid what is wrong, and elude what we fear. 

We grant permission, bestow charity, present compliments, ftfer an 
apology, qford protection, confer a fiftvor, concede a right, and accord con- 
sideration. 

Rule V. — £e careful not to employ as the saine in 
meaning certain words that greatly resemble each other in 
form. This rule has been given also imder the head of 
" Propriety of Expression." 
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£xAMPXJEs. — Critic, critique; observance, observfttion ; consoienee, con- 
sciousness; endurance, duration; successively, successfully; contagious, 
contiguous; eminent, imminent; ingenious, ingenuous; contemptuous, 
contemptible ; continued, continuous, <feo. 

Rule VI. — Words derived from the ancient languages 
shoidd not be used in the sense peculiar to such language^ 
and not commonly understood hy persons acquainted only 
with the JSnglish language^ thus : 

** I have considered the subject in its integrity," would be understood 
to mean, ** in its honesty, uprightness," these being its usual significations ; 
whereas, in this sentence, it was designed to mean, *^ in its entirety or erir- 
Ureneee," from inteffer signifying tohidef that is, "I have considered the 
whole Bubjeot." 
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OLKABNBSS IN THB STBUCTUBS OF BBNTSirGBS. 

This essential property is opposed to the expression of 
our ideas in vague, obscure, inaccurate, or ambiguous 
phraseology; and it demands the uniform use of such 
words, phrases, and idiomatic constructions as shall make 
our thoughts accurately and easily comprehended. Sen- 
tences should be so constructed that their meaning cannot 
easily be misunderstood, or understood with difficulty, pro- 
vided the nature of the subject be not so abstnise or pro- 
found as to involve some difficulty in understanding what 
is said, however perspicuously expressed. Let sentences 
be so composed that only one meaning, and that the one 
intended, shall be conveyed to every attentive reader. 
Care is to be taken (says Quintilian), not that the hearer 
may understand if he will, but that he must understand, 
whether he will or not. 

To write with clearness, an accurate knowledge of oar language, 

and a ready practical command of it, is necessary. Besides this, a 

0^ 
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logical precision of thongbt Is likewise requisite, for according to 
Horace, ^* To think well, is the principle and source of correct 
writing.^* ("Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons/^ 
We nmst perfectly know oar own meaning, or we cannot convey 
It to others. 

Rule I. — Avoid an ambiguous coUocaHon of the elements 
of sentences^ either in the position of adverbs^ or of the rekt 
tive pronouns who, which, whose, &c., or in the rqi>etitiof 
of the personal pronouns they, them, their, and similar 
panicles expressing the connection of the parts of speech 
with one another. 

The general rule to guide in this matter, is to place these parts 
of speech as near as possible to the words to which they relate, 
and in snch positions as to make their mutual relation quite obvi- 
ous. All the qualifying expressions relating to the sul]rject, the 
verb, and its object, both in principal and in subordinate sentences, 
shonld be placed as near as possible to the qnalified word ; for the 
relations of words are understood only by their proper position or 
arrangement. 

The same rule includes particular clauses, in which some cir- 
eunutanee is expressed. It is important, also, to avoid crowding 
many circumstances together, instead of distributing them to dif- 
ferent parts of the sentence, and to Join them to the principal 
words on which they depend. 

It impairs clearness to place a circumstance-clause between 
two principal members of a period; as it embarrasses the mind in 
determining to which of these it is designed to be referred. Such 
a clause should either be placed between the parts of that member 
of the sentence to which it belongs, or it shonld occupy a position 
in which it will stand obviously related to its proper member. 

Rule II. — Avoid using the same word in different senses^ 
or different words in the same sense^ in the same paragraph 
or sentence. 

Thus, in the quotation, ** These men may give more, bat cannot give 
more evident, signs of thought than their fellow-creatures." Here the word 
more i» first an adjective, the comparative of many ; next it is an adverb, 
and the sign of the or^mparative degree. To render the sentence perapicu- 
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mx% it fihonld be, " May give more numerous, but," <&o. ; or, " May give 
Mor», but cannot give dearer signs," &Q, 

When the same pronoun is used twice or oftener in relation to 
-different things^ perspicuity is impaired or destroyed. It is at- 
tended with the same disadvantage as the employment of any 
other word in different senses, in the same connection. 

EzAicPLB : " One may have an air which proceeds from a knowledge of 
Uie matter before him, tphich may naturally produce some motions of his 
head and body, which might become the bench better than the bar." 
Here the pronoun is used in three senses, successively referring to jth air, 
to hMwUdge, and to m<fUon qf the head and body. 

Exercises. 

1. So alter the following sentences as to render them 
more perspicuous, and free from ambiguity. 

The Romans understood liberty, at least, as well as we. 

Theism can only be opposed to polytheism or atheism. 

By the pleasures of the imagination I mean only such pleasures as arise 
originally from sight. 

There is not, perhaps, any real beauty or deformity more in one pieoe of 
matter than another. 

Are these designs which any man, who is bom a Briton, in any ciroum- 
Ftances, in any situation, ought to be ashamed or afraid to avow 1 

A great stone that I found, after a long search, by the sea-shore, answered 
the purpose of an anchor. 

What I had the opportunity of mentioning to my friend, some time ago, 
in conversation, was not a new thought. 

The mmister of state who grows less by his elevation, like a little statue 
placed on a mighty pedestal, will always have his jealousy strong about 
him. For the English are naturally fanciful, and very often disposed, by 
that gloominess and melancholy of temper which are so frequent in our 
nation, to many wild notions and extravagances, to which others are not 
BO liable. 

For as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, 
knows to what use his works may, some time or other, be applied, <&c 

The emperor was so intent on the establishment of his absolute power 
in Hungary, that he exposed the empire doubly to desolation and ruin for 
the sake of it. 

There is among the people of all countries, and of all religions, a belief 
of immortality, arising from the natural desire of living, and strengthened 
by tradition, which has certainly some influence upon practice. 

And, indeed, in some cases we derive as much or more pleasure from 
ChftC source than from the thing itself. 
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Above xx>lled the planets, each, by iti own liquid orbit of light, diailA 
gnished from the inferior or more distant stars. 

Thalcs was not only famoas for his knowledge of natore, bat for his 
moral wisdom. 

Nor is the reason dilflcalt to be discerned which has led to the estab- 
lishment of this moral law. 

There are so many advantages of speaking one's own langnage well, and 
being master of it, that, let a man's calling be what it will, it cannot but 
be worth onr taking some pains in it. 

They were persons of snch moderate intellects even before they were im- 
paired by their passions. 

The sharks, who prey upon the inadvertency of young heirs, are more 
pardonable than those who trespass upon the good opinion of those who 
treat with them upon the footing of choice and respect. 

It contained (says Swift) a warrant for conducting me and my retinue to 
Traldergdub or Trildrogdrib, for it is pronounced both ways, as near as 1 
can remember, by a party often horse. 

I had several men who died in my ship of calentures. I perceived it had 
been scoured, with half an eye. 

I have hopes that when Will confronts him, and all the ladies' in whose 
behalf he engages him, cast kind looks and wishes of success at their cham- 
pion, he will have some shame. 

He advanced against the fierce ancient, imitating his address, his pace, 
and career, as well as the vigor of his horse, and his own skill would allow. 

This kind of wit was very much in vogue among our countrymen about 
an age or two ago ; who did not practise it for any oblique reason, but 
purely for the sake of being witty. 

It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, by 
heaping up treasures, which noth *ng can protect us agiunst but the good 
providence of God. 

Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and think that 
their reputation obscures them, and their commendable qualities stand in 
their light; and, therefore, they. do what they can to cast a doud over 
them, that the bright shining of their virtues may not obscure them. 

2. The following additional examples are faulty only in 
the collocation of certain words or phrases. They are taken 
(with some modifications) from Kurd's " Grammatical Cor- 
rector," and Northend's " Teacher's Assistant." 

He bought a pair of thick men's boots ; a pair of black ladies' gloves ; 
and a pair of red children's shoes. 

I have purchased a new set of blinds, and a new pair of shears. 

On going out this morning, I met an old venerable man, and a young 
tall man, and a young beautiful lady. 

The place contains an excellent well of water, and a fine orchard of irait 
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Stmunboai MHoe.-^**^ Oentlemen are not requested to enter the Ladies* 
Cabin without permission." 

AehterUsement, — " Wanted immediately, a man to take care of a pair of 
horses of temperate and industrious habits." 

OcipHon to a potm, — '* The following lines were written by one who, for 
Biore than ten years, has been confined in the Penitentiary for his own di* 
version." 

Report of a School Committee, — " The committee would fbrtber suggest 
some change in the internal arrangement of the building, as a large num- 
ber of seats have long been occupied by the scholars that have no backs." 

" The Senate of Rome ordered that no part of it (Carthage) should bo 
rebuilt ; it was demolished to the ground, so that travellers are unable to 
say where Carthage stood at this day." 

" Thus ended the war with Antiochus, twelve years after the second Pu- 
nio war, and two years after it had begun." 

'* Upon the death of Claudius^ the young Emperor Nero pronounced his 
fhnend oration, and he was canonized among the gods, who scarcely de- 
served the name of a man." 

'*Galerius abated much of his severities against the Christians on his 
death-bed, and revoked those edicts which he had formerly published, 
tending to their persecution a little before his death." 

" W<mted.—A young man to take charge of a pair of horses of a religious 
turn of mind." 

A man writes : " We have two school -rooms sufficiently large to accom- 
modate four hundred pupils three stories high." 
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CLKABlfSSS IK THE STBUOTURE OF SEKTBlI'ClCfl. 

Rule Til,~Let not sentences be made too long ; nor in 
terrupted by long parentheses / nor obscured by intricate 
phraseology^ or unnecessary inversions and involutions 
of the component clauses; nor darkened by an ir^udidous 
fwe of technical words and phrases. 

There is a kind of eetitence which, however long, may be 
dear,— that which has Its principal members similar in struc- 
ture, and which would form so many distinct sentences were they 
not united by their reference to some common clause at the be- 
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ginning or end. But, in other cases, sentences of great length 
are not easily comprehended, and should not, therefore, he em* 
ployed. 

Instead of using a long parenthesis, the thought it conveys 
should take the form of a separate sentence. But this particular 
will he naturally considered in a subsequent lesson, under the 
head of Unity. 

An example will now be given of a long sentence which may 
he greatly improved, in clearness and beauty, by subdivision into 
two or three separate sentences. The original form is this : 

'* Though in yesterday *8 paper we showed how every thing that is 
great, new, or beantiful, is apt to affect the imagination with pleasure, we 
u)ust own that it is impossible for us to assign the necessary cause of this 
pleasure, because we know neither the nature of an idea aor the substance 
of a human soul ; and therefore, for want of such a light, all that we can 
do, in speculations of this kind, is to reflect on those operations of the 
soul that are most agreeable ; and to range, under their proper heads, 
what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind, without being able to trace 
out the several necessary and efficient causes from whence the pleasure or 
displeasure arises/* 

Amended, it will stand thus : 

^' In yesterday's paper we showed that every thing which is great, new, 
or beautiful, is apt to affect the imagination with pleasure. We -must own 
that it is impossible to assign the efficient cause of this pleasure, because 
we know not the nature, either of an idea or of the human soul. All that 
we can do, therefore, in speculations of this kind, is to reflect on the 
operations of the soul which are most agreeable, and to range, under 
proper heads, what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind.'* 

Rule IV. — Let no words be omitted that are necessofy 
to a clear discovery of the intended meaning. 

Ellipsis frequently is used without creating obscurity; but 
when obscurity would arise from the omission of some word or 
words, such should always be supplied. 

KxAXPLX : ** He is inspired with a true miim of UuLt fundion^ when 
chosen from a regard to the interests of piety and virtue.*' SenM here 
means an impression made on the mind, and which a function is not 
suited to produce. The ellipsis may thus be supplied, and the sentence 
rendered clear: " He is inspired with a true sense of the dignity or of tlie 
importance of that function, when," dsc. 
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EXERCISBS. 

Make clear the following sentences, by supplying those 
words, the omission of which causes obscurity : 

Ton onght to contemn all the wit in the world against you. 

He talks all the way up stairs to a visit. 

Arbitrary power I look upon as a greater evil than anarchy itself, as much 
•B a savage is a happier state of life than a slave at the oar. 

This courage among the adversaries of the court was inspired into them 
by various incidents, for every one of which I think the ministers, or, if 
that were the case, the minister alone, is to answer. 

I beg of you never let the glory of our nation, who made France tremble, 
and yet has the gentleness fx) be unable to bear opposition fix)m the mean- 
Mt of his own countrymen, be calumniated, &q» 
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CLSABKESS IN THE STBUCTUBB OF SENTENCSS. 

Rule V. — Avoid the vse of equivocal terms (terms of 
double meaning), unless the connection is such ds to pre- 
clude the possibility of mistaking the true import ; avoids 
for the same reason, sftich an arrangement of toords as 
ujould m^aJee the construction equivocal^ or convey differerU 
senses from that which is ifUended. 

Sometimes a single toord is equivocal ; as, in the followiDg in- 
stances, a preposition : 

** I am persuaded that neither life nor death— shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God." This may be understood in either of two ways — 
of God's love to us, or of our love to Him. So, in the example — " A little 
after the reformation of Luther," which map mean either a reformation in 
him, or a reformation by him. 

The conjunction is sometimes equivocal, 

*' They were both more ancient among the Persians than Zoroaster or 
Zerdusht." Here the conjunction leaves it altogether undetermined 
whether these names belong to one and the same, or to different persons. 
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If they stood (though in this case they do not) for different persons, the 
ambigaity woald be removed by the use of either before the first of the 
names ; hut if for the same person, the meaning would be rendered clear 
only by inserting some explanatory phrase : " Zoroaster, sometimes called 
Zerdusht." 

The noun may he equivocal, 

** Your majesty has lost all hopes of any future excises by their eoneump^ 
tion^'*^ a word which means either the act of consuming, or the state of be- 
ing consumed. To be clear, the latter part should stand " exdses on what 
they shall consume.*' 

InsUmce of an equivocal adjective, 

" As for such animals as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to destroy 
them.*' This adjective means either " subject to death,'' or *^ death-pro- 
ducing." It is taken in the former sense usually, unless connected with 
the name of something destructive or dangerous; as, "mortal wound," 
'* mortal poison," <ftc. 

Insta/nce of an equivocal verb, 

" The manuscript was overlooked by one man, and many passages wholly 
written by another." Overlooked means either rwieedy or neglected. The 
former must be the meaning in this passage, and revieed should have been 
used in the place of overlooked* 

Equivocal phrases, as well as equivocal words, should not he used. 

Not the least and wot the tmalleet are of this description. They some- 
times mean the same as the phrase not any; sometimes they mean a very 
great, as in the t^assage, ** Tour character of universal guardian, joined to 
the concern voti ought to have for the cause of virtue and religion, assure 
me you will not think that dei^gymen, when it^ured, have the leatt right 
to your protection." 

The phrase " nothing less than^^ is also susceptible of opposite interpre- 
tations ; thus, *^ He aimed at nothing less than the crown," means either, 
" Nothing was less aimed at by him than the crown," or, "** Nothing infe- 
rior to the crown would satisfy his ambition." 

The phrase, '' / will have mercy ^^ in the sentence, ** I will have mercy, 
and not sacrifice," is equivocal. As commonly used it means, ** I will 
exercise mercy," but here it bears its other meaning, " I desire mercy ;" 
" it is my will that you should exercise mercy ;" ** I prefer'mercy to sacri* 
fice, as acts on your part." 

A douhle, or an equivocal meaning, arises sometimes from a 
careless and faulty construction of the sentence. 

Examples : ** Solomon, the son of David, who built the temple of Jo» 
rnsalem, was the richest monarch of the people of God ;" " Solomon, (h 
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Mon of David, who was perseonted by Sanl, was the richest," &o. In these 
two sentences wJio is similarly placed, bnt must be referred (for the sake 
of historical accuracy) to two different persons — in the first to Solomon, 
in the second to David. To avoid sach doubtful construction, it is neces- 
sary to change the arrangement and construction in the first sentence, 
thus : '* Solomon, the son of David, and the builder of the temple of Je- 
rusalem, was the richest," && The second sentence will be made clear 
by being altered thus : *' Solomon, whose father David was persecuted by 
Saul, was the richest," <&c. 

TIio prononns he and Ms are often ttsed ambiguously. Katber 
than allow ambigaity, the nonn should be used instead of the pro- 
noun, for the repetition of a word, when necessary to clearness, is 
not objectionable. 

£z. 1. — ^'Lysias promised to his father never to abandon Aw friends." 
Here it is doubtful whether the friends of Lysias, or of the father of Lysias, 
are intended. Such sentences may be rendered clear by using the dramatic 
form of narrative : thus, " Lysias promised his father in these words, I 
will never abandon my friends ;" or, if the IHends of the father were in- 
tended, ** I will never abandon thy friends." The sentiment may also be 
expressed in this way : ** Lysias, speaking of his friends, promised to his 
father never to abandon them ;" or, ^* Lysias, speaking of his father^s 
friends, promised to his father never to abandon them." 

Ex. 2. — " We said to my lord. The lad cannot leave his father ; for 
if he should leave his father, his father would die." Here ambiguity is 
avoided by the repetition of the words hi»fcUh§r, Had the pronoun been 
used in tHe latter part of the sentence, it would have been doubtful 
whether the son or the father was intended ; thus, ** If he should leave his 
father, he would die." 

Adjectites^ unless adjoined to the nouns to which they belong^ 
create ambiguity ; thus, 

'^ God heapeth favors on his servants ever liberal and faithful." If it was 
intended to describe God as liberal and faithful, the form of the sentence 
should be, " God,' ever liberal and faithful, heapeth favors on his servants." 
If, on the other hand, it was the design of the writer thus to characterize 
the servants, the form shcild be, " God heapeth faYora on his aver liberal 
and fidthfol servants." 
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lESSOH LXXZIY. 

GLEABNESS IN THE BTBUCTUBE OF 8ENTENGBB. 

If the equivocal and ambiguous should be avoided, much 
more should the unintelligible be avoided. 

This style of sentences may arise, either from confusion 
of thought, and fi*om imperfect conceptions in the mind of 
the writer; or from an affectation of originaUty, pro- 
fundity, sublimity, or exquisite beauty of expression, or 
form of sentence, or from want of meaning. 

There are various kinds of nonsense^ ranged by Dr. 
Campbell under the heads of puerile^ learned^ profound^ 
and marvellous. 

The puerile is exemplified when a writer employs a speoious flow 
of words, consistiDg of syDODymons terms and identical proposi- 
tions, well-turned periods, and high-sounding words; bat at the 
same time using those words so indefinitely that either no intelli- 
gible meaning is expressed, or almost any meaning may be deduced 
from them. This has been already referred to, and illustrated, 
under Rule 11., on " Propriety of Expression." 

Tlie learned nonsense is fully exemplified in the scholastic theol- 
ogy of the middle ages. Dr. Campbell speaks of a preacher be had 
heard of, who, desirous to appear very profound, and to make 
observations on the commonest subjects which had never occurred 
to anybody before, remarked, as an instance of the goodness of 
Providence, that the moments of time come successively, and not 
simultaneously or together ; which last method of coming would, 
he said, occasion infinite confusion in the world. 

Metaphysical philosophy also can furnish innumerable specimens 
of learned nonsense. 

The profound species of nonsense may often be seen in writings 
on government and political affairs, wherein the merest nothing is 
presented with solemn air, as the most profound secret, and the 
elaborate result of deep reflection. 
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The marvellous is that which astonishes and confoands by its 
tiold afBrniations, contradicting the plainest dictates of common- 
sense, and involving a gross absurdity. This is seen in treatises on 
the principles of some of the fine arts; it is to be found also in the 
poets. Thus, in one of Dryden^s plays, a lover is represented aa 
saying: 

'* My wound is great, because it is so small." 

The Duke of Buckingham, hearing the above line, exclaimed at 
once, 

" It would be greater, were it none at all I" 

thus exposing its nonsense. 



LESSON LZZXY. 

UNITT IN THE CONSTBUCnON OF SENTENCES AND PABA«> 

6BAPHS. 

Tn the construction 0/ sentences. 

A correct and well-constructed sentence has a oneness of 
meaning and foi*m of expression ; it contains but one prom- 
inent idea or leading proposition, whether it be a senti- 
ment, proposition, or fact, and all its parts or members 
have a common connection with it. To preserve the unity 
of the meaning and construction of a sentence, observe the 
following Rules : 

Rule I. — 27ie scene of action and the agents introduced 
should be continued unchanged in each sentence. 

The introduction of a variety of circumstances and agents into 
a single sentence renders it difficult of comprehension, and is at 
variance with that primary rule for the construction of a correct 
sentence, which requires that it should make only one distinct im- 
pression on the mind, employing but one subject or nominative 
from its beginning to its close. Various and unlike objects or ideas 
grouped together in a single sentence, not only destroy Its unity, 
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bnt they present a oonfhsed image to the mind. The thonghta 
introdnced into a sentence must be so closely related as not to dis- 
tract our attention. Hence, 

Rule II. — Never crowd into one sentence things which 
have so little connection and mutual dependence^ that they 
may admit of being presented in two or more sentences. 

Superfluous relative words and clanses impair the unity that is 
desirable in the structure of a sentence. 

RuLB III. — The insertion of parentheses^ unless very 
shorty within the limits of a sentence^ should be avoided^ as 
being often injurious to its unity and beauty. 

Rule IY. — AU extraneous observations at the dose of a 
sentence must be omitted. 

When a sentence is complete, and we naturally expect that a 
new sentence will commence, no additional circumstance should be 
appended. 

Rule V. — The unity of a sentence rehires that it be 
brought to afuU and complete close/ otherwise an entire 
or perfect sentence is not formed. 

As to unity in the construction of paragraphs^ it is required 
that different topics, those having no necessary relation to, or 
dependence on each other, should occupy diflferent paragraphs, or 
larger divisions of the thoughts expressed. 

Abrupt and sTiort sentences should not too frequently appear 
in succession; for, although they appear to give energy to style, 
yet they possess less dignity, and convey our ideas less clearly 
to the mind, than longer sentences carefully constructed. They 
also make a less forcible impression. Take the following ex- 
ample : 

" Nor let any church of our order take upon itself, as a necessary part of 
its character, the form of aggression. This is often said to belong to it. If 
the calm and consistent presentation of principles be the strong assault 
upon their opposites, then such must be our offence. But it is no more. 
We seek not to condemn. To maintain the right is our duty. Against 
what may be wrong, there may be in this an implicit rebikc. Yet it is ii 4 
fyr a» to trouble other ohurche8.V 
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Exercises. 

Construct and write the following sentences in such a 
manner as to comply with the rules of unity : 

Archbishop Tillotson, who died in this year, was exceedinglj beloved 
by King William and Queen Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennison. bishop 
of Lincoln, to succeed him. 

The snn approaching melts the snow, and breaks the icy fetters of the 
main, where vast sea-monsters pierce through floating islands, with arms 
which can withstand the crystal rock ; while others, that of themselves 
seem great as islands, are, by the bulk alone, armed against all but man, 
whose superiority over creatures of such stupendous size and ]>ower, should 
make him mindful of his privilege of reason, and force him to adore the 
great Composer of these wondrous frames, and the Author of hia own 
superior wisdom. 



LESSON LXXXVI. 

STRENGTH AND VIVACITY OF EXPRESSION. 

Strength signifies the power of arresting attention and 
of forcibly influencing the mind. The strength of a sen- 
tence denotes such a selection and arrangement of its 
words and members as will produce a clear, and strong, 
and vivid impression of the writer's meaning. 

Rule I. — Be concise; employ no redundant words or 
members. 

Verbosity, and the multiplying of claases in a sentence, tend to 
enfeeble its force. Mere epithets, and expletives, and the mention 
of unnecessary circnmstances, are, therefore, to be avoided. It may 
be adopted as a maxim, that any words which are snperflaons 
detract from the force of a sentence. As every word ought to 
present a new idea, so every member ought to contain a new 
thought. 

RiTLS n. — Place the principal word or words in a con- 
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spicucms position^ that it may secure the special attention 
of the reader or hearer, 

Snch a position is generally found at the beginning of a 6en<- 
tence ; sometimes, however, as when we desire to detain the mind 
and excite curiosity, the latter part of a sentence is to be preferred 
as the location of the principal word or words. 

The inversion of the grammatical and logical construction of the 
clauses^ or members of a sentence^ tends to give force and vivacity to 
thought; thus: 

" Great is Diana of the Ephesians ;'^ ** Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord ;" " Whom ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I wnto 
you ;" " Your fathers, where are they ? and the prophets, do they live for 
ever?" " Better is little with righteousness, than great revenues without 
right ;" " They sank as lead, in the mighty waters." 

When, however, we desire to hold the attention, and to suspend 
curiosity, the important words and clauses may be advantageously 
reserved for the end of the sentence; thus: 

" On whatever side we oontemplate Homer, what principally strikes us 
is his wonderful invention ;" " All these things will I give thee, if thon 
wilt fall down and worship me." 

In whatever part of the sentence th^ principal word or clause is 
placed, it should not he encumbered or obscured by any other teords. 

Rule III. — Omitting supei^fluous words, particular at- 
tention must be paid to the proper icse of all words eayfres- 
sive of transition and connection/ such as buty and^ wkichj 
whose^ wJiere^ &q. 

The separation of a preposition from the noun it governs is to be 
avoided ; as in the sentence, *' Though virtue borrows no assist 
ance from, yet it may often be accompanied by, the advantages of 
fortune." 

Demonstrative and relative particles should be sparingly used ; 
as in the 'following: ^^ There is nothing which disgusts us sooner 
than the empty pomp of language." Such formal phraseology is 
fitting in introducing a subject, or laying down a proposition, but 
at other times a more simple and concise form of expression is to 
be preferred; as, ^^ Nothing disgusts us sooner than the empty 
poQip of lnQguage." ... . . ._ ^ . .. 
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The relative^ though it may in certain connections be omitted 
without sacrifice of clearness, and need not be inserted in familiar 
writings, yet in those of a dignified kind it should generally be 
expressed; as, "the man I love," "the books I read," should be 
written, "the man whom I love," "the books which I read." 

The strength and vivacity of a sentence is greatly promoted hy 
the skilful application or omission of the connective " and^'^ and 
the disjunctives ^^neither^^^ ^^nor^*^ ^^either^^^ "<?r." By their 
repetition in the enumeration of several particulars, additional 
weight and distinctness are secured to a statement : on the other 
hand, by their omission, a close connection, a quick transition, or 
a rapid succession of objects is expressed. 

The unnecessary repetition of " and*^ is enfeebling^ like the vul- 
gar phrase and so^ in telling a story ; and yet, when we are enu* 
merating several objects, and wish that they should appear as 
distinct from each, and that the mind should dwell upon each 
separately, connectives may be advantageously inserted ; for ex* 
ample : 

" Such a man might fall a victim to power ; bat trath and reason and 
liberty would fall with him." The same thing is seen in a sentence from 
one of St. Paul's Letters: "I am persuaded that neither life, nor death, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor thinga 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God.*' 

That by dropping the connective a closer connection and more 
rapid succession are expressed, we see in the well-known remark 
of Oaasar, " Veni, vidi, vici," (" I came, I saw, I conquered ;" or 
" I came, saw, conquered.") 



lESSOH LZXZVII. 

STBENGTH IN THB STBUCTTUBS OF SBNTBNCES. 

Rule IV. — In the members of a sentence, when two 

.things are oompared or oontrastedi .where a resemblance 

or an opposition ie designed to be esqyressed^ a correspond- 
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ing resemblance or contrast^ in the language and con* 
atrtiction^ should be effected. For example : 

The clauses should be nearljr of an equal length : the same num- 
ber of nouns should be employed in the contrasted or compound 
<ilanses of the sentence: the correlative nouns should be qualified 
by appropriate adjectives. These directions are beautifully ex- 
hibited in Pope's Preface to his Homer: 

"Homer was the gpreater geniua; Vir^i^l, the better artist: in the one 
we most admire the man ; in the other, the work. Homer hurries us with 
a commanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with an attractive m^esty. 
Homer scatters with a generous profusion ; Virgil bestows with a careful 
magnificence. Homer, Hke the Nile, pours out his riches with a sudden 
overflow ; Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a constant stream. And 
when we look upon their machines, Homer seems like his own Jupiter in 
his terrors, shaking Olympus, scathing the lightnings, and firing the 
heavens; Virgil, like the same power, in his benevolence, counselling 
with the gods, laying plans for empires, and ordering his whole creation." 

Such regularity and correspondence of structure should not, 
however, be frequent and protracted, as it would produce too 
much uniformity, and tire the ear. 

Rule V. — ^The strength of sentences should be promoted 
by disposing the members so that they shall rise and grow 
in importance to the end: this is denominated Climxix. 

Example. — " This decency, this grace, this propriety of manners to char- 
acter, is so essential to princes in particular, that, whenever it is neglected, 
their virtues lose a great degree of lustre, and their defects acquire much 
aggravation. Nay, more : by neglecting this decency and this grace, and 
for want of a sufficient regard to appearances, even their virtues may be- 
tray them into failings, their failings into vices, and their vices into habits 
unworthy of princes and unworthy of men." 

This sort of oratorical climax is not easily executed ; nor should 
it always be sought after, as it would give to composition too 
elaborate and artificial an air. Yet it is important always to 
observe the rule so far as this: a toeaker assertion or proposition 
should never he placed after a stronger one ; and where a sentence 
consists of two or more members, the concluding one shculd gen- 
erally he the longest: for example, ^^ When our passions have for- 
saken us, we flatter ourselyes wiUi the belief that we hare for- 
saken them." 
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Rule VI. — No sentence should be terminated with an 
adverb^ a preposition^ or other inconsiderable word^ unless 
by such location an emphasis and increased significance 
shall be given to the nieani9ig, . 

There are sentences wherein the stress lies upon some words of 
this sort; but when these words are not emphatic, and are used 
merely to qualify other words, they should generally occupy a 
less prominent place. As an example of the first remark : ^^ In 
their prosperity, my friends shall never hear of me ; in their ad- 
versity, always." As an example of the second remark : "Avarice 
is a crime of which wise men are often guilty." 

Such compound verbs as bring dbout^ lay hold of^ come aver to^ 
clear up^ &c., do not usually make so energetic an ending to a 
sentence as a simple verb. The pronoun it makes a feeble ter- 
mination to a sentence, especially when preceded by one of the 
prepositions; as, in it, with iU &c. The same thing may be 
said of a phrase expressive only of some additional circumstance, 
as for instance: ^^ A great advance towards this union was the 
condition of parties, so happily begun, so successfully carried on, 
and of late, so unaccountably neglected; to say no toorse.'*^ 

Such phrases, or circumstantial clauses, should be located in a 
preceding part of the sentence, that the more important words 
may, unincumbered, occupy the last place. 

It is an important rule, also, that circumstances should he judU 
eiously interspersed through different parts of a sentence, being 
placed nearest the words to which they relate, and should not be 
crowded together in succession. 

Whatever may be said of the effect upon the strength of a 
sentence, it adds greatly to its vivacity, and avoids stiffness 
and too great stateliness, to place at the end of a sentence 
the particles referred to, in the case of short sentences, or 
where the preposition idiomatically belongs to the verb and 
forms one phrase with it, as in some compound verbs men- 
tioned above, and in such expressions as these : ^^ the book you 
were speaking of;" " the school you were at ;" " the man you 
were talking to." 

The. omission also of the relative which, often relieves a sen- 
tence of the stiffness and formality which the use of it would 
oocasioD, espeislally in conversation or in letter- writing. 

10 
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LESSOn LXXXYIII. 

TITACITY OF SXPBESSION* 

RuLB. — JEmploy specific words, when suitable^ in prtj 
nee to general or abstract terms. 

Nothing contribntes more to enlivon an expression than to 
select such words as are particular and determinate in their sig- 
nification. The more general the terms employed, the more faint 
is the picture they present; the more specific they are, the 
brighter is the pictnre. When it can properly be done, let a elcui 
of sensible objects be described by an individual of that class ; 
let an intellectual subject be illustrated by a reference to a eensi^ 
hie object ; and let an ahstraet idea be made more plain by em- 
ploying the analogy between it and some quality in a sensible 
object. 

Jlltutrations : Instead of using the word mountain, Milton, 
with fine effect, says : 

*• O'er many a frozen, many a fiery <4^, 

Kooks, caves," Ac 

In the song of Moses, instead of saying, ^''Thej/ell as metal in 
the mighty waters,^' how much more impressirely is it written, 
^ They tank as lead in the mighty waters I" 

Notice the superior yividness of the picture presented to the 
mind in the specific language used by our Saylour, as compared 
with that produced by the use of general expressions. 

He says: '* Consider the lUiea, how they grow; they toil not, they spin 
not, and yet I say unto you, that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. If then God so clothe the grass, which to-day is in the 
Jifld and to-morrow is cast into the ovsnj how mnch more will he clothe 
yon ?" 

Now let the same ideas be expressed in a diflTerent phraseology : 

*' Consider the Jlowers, how they gradudO/y increase in sisse; they do fye 

, manner qftoorh^and yet I declare to yon th&t no ]Ung tohaUver, in*his mosi 

splendid garmerUs, is dressed lip like them. If, then, Odd in hisproti- 

donee (iot.K so adnrn t.f)« wi^etabU produeHcm, which oonlilnie but a HiUe 
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Hms on the kttul and are qfUruwrdt cbnsQin^d Iffirty how miicb moM will 
he clothe you? 

Examples of the use of different parts of speech in fining stgnif- 
icanco and vivacity^ by the use of those which are speeijie in their 
meaning: 

Sliakspeare might have described Antony as saying, over the dead body 
of CsBsar, " Those honorable men who kUUd Caesar,*' but how much more 
ibroible are the words which he employed: " Those honorable men wJioss 
daggers have stabbed CsBsar !" 

Paul, in addressing the £phesians, might have said : ** Tea, ye yoni^ 
selves know that I have labored for the supply of my own wants ;" but 
more impressively he says : " Yea, ye yourselves know that these hands 
have ministered to my necessities.*' 

The word execution^ or hanging, is a more vivid expression than " the 
infliction of the sentence of death on a criminal.'* 

So Milton's comparison of Satan to "a cormorant^^ gives a more vivid 
idea than if he had said ** a bird of prey. ^^ Again, in describing the atti- 
tude of Satan when in Uie act of infusing bad thoughts into the mind of 
Eve, he uses the best, because most specific word, perhaps, in the language 
for this purpose — 

" Him there they found, 
Sguat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve." 

The next example shows that an adverb which is very particu- 
lar in its signification, contributes to vivacity : 

'' Some say, he bid his angels turn askance 
The poles of earth, twice ten degrees and more, 
From the sun's axle.^ 

If instead of aslance the poet had nsed the word asidsy the ex- 
pression would have been less appropriate and forcible. The lat- 
ter would have been equally proper if the inclination of the plane 
of the ecliptic had been made even perpendicular to that of the 
equator; whereas the word asJcance in that case could not have 
been employed, denoting a much smaller obliquity. 

Remark also the appropriateness and specialty of the expres- 
sion used by Thomson — 

** Lo 1 now apparent all, 
Aslant the dew-bright earth and color' d air. 
He looks in boundless mtyesty abroad." 

It enlivens the imagery and adds force to our expressions, wlien 
we not only particularize, but even individuate the object pre- 
lected to the mind. For this peculiarity the poems of 0«9ian are 
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remnrkable. His oomparisons bring to our view ^ the mist on 
the Hill of OromleTy*^ "the storm on the Sea ofMaliMT^ and 
"the reeds of the Lake ofLetoy 

80 the sacred writers : " Swift as a roe or as a favm ii^mta Mount Bether^^^ 
^ white as the snow in Salman^'' ^^frag^rant as the smell of Lthawm?^ 

Again, whatever tends to subject the things spoken of to the cognizance 
of our senses, especially of our eyes, greatly enlivens the expression ; as 
in a passage already quoted : " Te yourselves know that ikut handt hav 
ministered to my necessities." 

The words yon and yonder are more emphatical, because more demon 

strative, than that and there^ as the former imply that the object referred to 

is one of sight ; as, 

" For proof, look up. 

And read thy fate in yon celestial sign.*' JiiUon. 

The expression is more vivid than would have been ^^ihat celestial 
sign." 
** Sit ye here, while I go and pray yondetf'*^ is more vivid than " pray tkert,^^ 

In compositions of the descriptive kind, it is best, for giving a 
vivid conception, to advance from general expressions to special, 
and thence again to those more particular; as in the Song of 
Solomon (ii., 10- 18) : 

" My beloved spake and said to me : Arise, my love, my fur, and come 
away ; for, lo I the winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers 
appear on the earth, the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice 
of the turtle is heard in our land ; the flg-tree putteth forth her green figs, 
and the vines with the tender grape perfume the air." 

In this passage the most general expression is first nsed : " The 
winter is past;" the next is more special, " the rain" (one of the 
disagreeable attendants on winter), "is over and gone." Then 
are mentioned the particular effects of the coming of spring — ^first 
in the use of the more general terms^ flotoere and hirds^ then of 
the particular terms, turtle, Jig-tree, and vine. 
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ins HARMONY, OB MELODIOUS STBTJCTUBE OF SEKTEKCES. 

This quality depends, of coarse, upon the proper choice 
and ariangement of wordSf rendering the ^ntence easy 01 
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pronunciation, and agreeable to the ear when pronounced. 
The term harmony sometimes denotes an accordance be- 
tween the sense and the sound of the words, so that these, 
in some cases, require to be difficult of pronunciation, harsh, 
and disagreeable in sound. Whether the sound be agree- 
able or otherwise, the sense should, as far as possible, be 
represented by the sound of the words selected. True har- 
mony does not consist in adopting the most musical words 
and phrases^ but in the choice and fitting arrangement of 
such a succession of sotmds as shaU most clearly indicate 
the feelings originated by the thoughts expressed. Hence 
harsh words are, for certain purposes, more consistent with 
rhetorical harmony than words of agreeable sound. The 
following extracts afford illustration of the truth of these 
remarks : 

First, in relation to melodious sounds : 

*•*• And at night bo cloudless and so still ! Not a roice of living thing-- 
not a whisper of leaf or waving bough — not a breath of wind — not a sourd 
upon the earth, or in the air 1 And overhead bends the blue sky, dewy 
and soft, and radiant with innumerable stars, like the inverted bell of some 
blue flower, sprinkled with golden dust, and breathing fragrance." — ify- 
ftrion. 

Secondly, in relation to harsh sonnds : 

** Now swells the intermingling din. The jar, 
Frequent and frightful, of the bursting bomb ; 
The falling beam, the shriek, the groan, the shout, 
The ceaseless clangor, and the rush of men 
Inebriate with rage 1 Loud and more loud 
The discord grows, till pale Death shuts the scene, 
And o*er the conqueror and the conquer'd draws 
His cold and bloody shroud.'' SheUey't '< Queen Mab.^ 

" But then his style I In very truth, it is the strangest of styles, 
though one of the richest — a style full of originality, picturesque- 
ness, sunny vigor ; but all cased and slated over, threefold, in meta- 
phor and trope; distracted into tortuosities, dislocations; start- 
ing out into crotchets, cramp terms, quaintnessesi and bidden 
satire."—^ (7ar^Zfl, "(?» MirabMU,^^ 
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Rules for Rhetorical Harmony. 

RuLB I. — Unless where necessary for expresfdveness, 
avoid, in the choice of words, those which are harsh, grating, 
unmelodious ; these, for example : 

(1.) In which tiiere is a ooncnrrence of the same vowel ; as, re-estimaUd^ 
efhordinaly &c. 

(2.) Those which contain two or more rongh-soonding consonants ; as 
ehfimidera^ perturbed^ grudged^ <fec. 

(S,^ Those in which the xame letters or similar syllables frequently re- 
cur; 9Bj prtrreaeUofMry, hdUi/yy nUUif, farriery, Ac 

(4.) Long compound words, when more fluent and equally expressive 
synonyms can be found ; such as shame/acednesSf distressfuUy^ untuceeu^ 

(5.) Such long words as are of difficult pronunciation because the accent 
tails on the first part of the word ; as, arhUrariiy^ ftUeUoudjfy eurtorily^ 
peremptorinesif &c 

Words are most agreeable to the ear when they are composed 
of smooth and liquid sounds ; when there is a dne admixture of 
vowels and consonants ; when there are not too many harsh con- 
sonants robbing against each other, and when there are not too 
many open vowels in snccession, to canse a disagreeable opening 
of the month in their pronnnciation. Vowels give softness, con- 
sonants give strength to words. A jnst proportion of both is de- 
sirable. Long words are commonly more agreeable to the ear 
than short ones. Among long words, those are most melodious 
which are composed of an interraixtnre of long and short sylla- 
bles; such as, veloeity^ eelerity^ independent^ impetuoeity^ &c. 

Rule II. — In the arrangement of words, place them oo 
cut to prodtice an agreeable sound. Hence, 

(1.) Ouard agiunst placing words in succession that begin with an aspi- 
rated ^ ; as, " his historical genius." 

(2.) Words ending in a certain sound should not be immediately fol- 
lowed by words that begin with the same sound ; as, *' sterile illiteracy." 

(8.) Words ending in a vowel sound should not be succeeded by words 
beginning with a vowel sound ; as, '^ Though all de owe you honor ;" 
^^ Go! no evil will befall you." 

(4.) So words ending with a consonant sound should not be followed by 
a word which begins with a similar consonant sound ; as, " Who dares iam 
X^rros with ii^usticef" Strike, ux>noolastP* '^Brin^ ^n^ham," Ae, 
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(5.) I>o not plfloe in immediate succession words whose first syllables 
have the same sound, or the final sound of which is similar to the first syl- 
lable of the succeeding word ; as, I can candidly oanvasB Oimterbufy. 

(6.)' Words ending in similar sounds should not immediately succeed 
•ach other; as, ** I confess with humi^ the BtArilUjf of my tKaoif^ and the 
debt^i^ of my judgment.*' 

(7.) A succession of monosyllables is inharmonious ; as, *' You do not 
wifdi to go on on this bad road far, £U;her," (fta 
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THB HARMONIOUS STBUCTirRB OF SENTENOBB. 

Rule HL — ^In composing a paragraph, there should be 
a jadidons intermingling of long, short, and intermediate 
sentences. 

Short sentences are conversadonal, and long ones are oratorical. 
Conversational ease, and idiomatic familiarity of expression shonld 
be nsed, as much as is consistent with the dignity and elevation 
that is suited to the subject or writer. 

RuLB IV. — Arrange the dauees of a sentence with a 
view to ease in their pronunciation^ and to an agreeable 
impression upon the ear. Hence, 

(1). They should not be too long, so as to tax the lungs. 

(2). The clauses shonld be generally arranged in the order of 
their length and importance, that is, in a climax. The length of 
the clauses should increase with the importance of the thought, the 
longest members of the period and the most sonorous words being 
reserved to the close. For example, Mr. Addison, speaking of the 
sense of sight, observes : ^^ It £Ils the mind with the largest variety 
of ideas ; converses with its objects at the greatest distance ; and 
contitiaes the longest in action without being tired or satiated 
with its proper enjoyments." 

(8). A falling off at the end of a sentence impairs the harmonj; 
HjOBce, generally it is not expedient to end a clause or sentence with 
% monosyllable; and very seldom should the monosyllable that 
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ends a sentence be emphatic. Snch a sentence, therefore, as the 
following, is wanting in harmony: "It is a mystery which we 
firmly believe the truth of, and hnmbly adore the depth of.*' 
Harmony is secnred by a slight transposition : " It is a mysterv 
the trnth of which we firmly believe, and the depth of which we 
humbly adore." 

In general, the mnsical close of a sentence requires either the \vfii 
syllable, or the last but one, to be a long syllable. 

It must be observed, however, that a uniform construction of 
sentences, according to rules just laid down, will give to our com- 
positions an air too declamatory, and artificial, and elaborate. 
But short sentences must be intermingled with long ones, so as to 
break up a monotony that soon tires. 

Examples of habmonious wbitino: 

" We shall condnct you to a hill-side," says Milton, "laborious, indeed, 
at the first ascent ; but else, so smooth, so green, so full of goodly proHpects 
and melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not 
more charming." The words are all happily chosen, and their cc>llocsLtlon 
cannot be improved. 

Says our own Washington Irving (in the Sketch Book), describ- 
ing the female sex when slighted by the object of their afifeotion : 

** How many bright eyes grow dim ; how many cheeks grow pale ; how 
many lovely forms fade away into the tomb, and none can tell the cause 
that blighted their loveliness! As the dOve will cla^p its win^ to its 
side, and cover and conceal the arrow that is preying on its vitu\», bo \^ 
is the nature of woman to hide from the world the pangs of wounded 
affiection." 

Rule V. — I/et the sound of the words be adapted to 
the ideas and sentiments which they are intended to 
exfpreas. 

Disagreeable ideas, stern and impetuous passions should find ex- 
pression in rough and harsh sounds! on the other hand, pleasing 
ideas and benign afiTections must be expressed in soft and flowing 
fonns of speech. Gloomy, solemn, vast, and majestic subjects re- 
quire the use of slow measares and long words; brisk and lively 
fentiments, the reverse. 
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LESSOH XOI. 

CLSAB AJTD HABHONIOUS CONSTBUCTIOK OF THJS PEBIODIO 

SENTENCE. 

During the progress of a period the reader is in constant 
expectation of a meaning ; in being gradually brought to 
the close, which is to complete this meaning, there should 
be nothing to retard the intellect, nor even to disappoint 
the ear. The whole period, as one expression, should no 
sooner terminate than its one meaning, growing out of the 
meaning of its several parts, should be readily and accu* 
rately discovered. 

In the following examples, these conditions of a well* 
constructed period are violated, in diflTerent ways, and in 
different degrees. 

Ex. 1.—** Men of the best sense have been touched, more or less, with 
these groundless horrors, and presages of futurity, on turveying the moat 
imUferwU toarka of nature, " 

This period divides at futurity into logical verb, and logical ad- 
verbial or prepositional clause. It will be improved by making 
these change places, so that the adverbial clause shall be the pro- 
tasis, and the verb the apodosis, giving meaning to what, without 
such change, is comparatively meaningless. Thus, ^^ On survey- 
ing, ^., men of the best sense," &c. 

Ex. 2. — '* Whether a choice altogether unexceptionable has been made 
in any country, seeme doubtful?^ 

Here the logical adverb, in any country^ terminates the protasis 
with lagging effect : it would be better placed between the parts 
of the grammatical verb ; thus, ^^ has, in any country been made ;" 
and, better still, before the whole of the logical verb contained in 
the protasis ; thus, " Whether, in any country, a choice," &o. 

. Ex. 8. — " Oentleness ought to diffuse itself over our whole behavior, Uf 
form our addresaj and to regulate our epeech?^ 

ia« 
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The apodosis of this period, if we esteem it to begin after the 
word heha/oior^ is a failure ; for the last two clauses contain no 
meaning which was not included in the protasis, and they disap- 
point even the ear by Hieir abmptness, as compared with the more 
flowing drift of what precedes. Recast, thus : 

** GentlexiesB ought to form our address, to regulate oiir speech, mui i9 
difute iiteffover our whole behavior,** 

Ex. 4. — *' Charity breathes loDg-suffering to onr enemies, conrtesy to 
atrangers, habUwU kmdnsee towards friended 

This example offends in the same way as the last ; the natural 
order of circumstances will give the following arrangement : 

''Charity breathes habitual kindness towards friends, courtesy to 
BtraDgers, kmg-tuffering to enemies,** 

It is true we miss, in this example, the flowing close, but we 
mnst not sacrifice a climax in sense for a climax in sound only. A 
better way of pronouncing the example than that indicated by the 
itiUieSy will be to pause snspensively at charity^ so as to make that 
single word the protasis, and all that follows, the apodosis. 

Ex. 5. — " It is impossible eotUinwiUy to be at work." 

Continually is so placed as to prevent the protasis from coming 
to a suspension with good effect, and the apodosis from being 
strong and pointed as a conclusion. Rhetoric, not grammaEi 
teaches the following arrangement : 

*' It is impossible to be at work contvMudlf,** 

We say that grammar does not teach this arrangement, or how 
is it that the following example fails ? 

Ex. 6. — *' The heavenly bodies are in motion perpetoally." 

To obtain for this period a suitable protasis, the suspendve 
pause should be at hodieB : 
'' The heavenly bodies are perpetually in motion." 

The apodosis is now a logical verb, among the parts of which 
the adverb perpetually takes the place where we expect to find it. 

Ex. 7. — *' It was a practice which no one hnew the origin qf,** 
*' The happy message will, I hope, be applied to us, in all virtue, strength, 
and comfort of it." 

The strong repugnance which writers of the last century had to 

elosing a sentence with monosyllables, has, of late years, much 
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' given way, the fact being that a monosyllabic preposition, or pro* 
nonn, so placed, reaches the ear and the understandiDg as a sylla- 
ble of the word it follows, and not as a distinct word. Yet the 
taste generated by the old practice is still so strong that we most 
yield to it in examples like the foregoing, whenever the style is in- 
tended to be at all raised above the colloqaial. Alter the apodo- 
sis, therefore, as follows : " of which no one hnew the origin /" 
^^ in all its virtue, strength, and comfort." 

£x. 8. — '* Tranquillity, regularity, and magnanimity, reside with the re- 
ligious, and the reeigned manJ*^ 

To avoid these similar consecutive terminations in the protasis, 
change regularity for the equivalent word order; and to prevent 
two adjectives which begin with the same syllable from coming 
together in the apodosis, change religious into the equivalent word 
punu. These changes are sacrifices to the ear ; and changes on 
the same account will often be proper, when words, from whatever 
cause, join with inhannonions effect. Thus, it is more flowing to 
say, ^^ sloth, ease, and prosperity," than '^ sloth, ease, and success;^* 
and perhaps still better to avoid the consecutive monosyllables by 
saying, ^ idleness, ease, and prosperity." On a similar principle, 
it may be better, in the cadence or close of a period, to say, ^' a 
strong, magniflcent, Gk)thio edifice," than ^^ a strong, grand, Gothic 
house." The point, however, is doubtful : to some persons the 
latter may appear much more expressive of the thing described ; 
nor is it possible to oppose such a judgment by any plea except 
mere difference of taste. 



LESSON XGII. 

GLEAB AND HARMONIOUS STRUCTUSB OF THS PEBIODIO 

SBNTBNGB. 

EXEBOISBS ON THB PfiBOSDIKa LeSSON. 

Improve the following periods : 

By redistributing, or changing the parts which obscure or in- 
jure the division into protasis or apodosis ; 

Or, by establishing a proper correspondence of one to the other; 
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Or, by placing in natnral order the circamstaDces tley should 
exhibit ; 

Or, by securing the Itarmonious flow or the forceful point, de- 
manded for their perfection. 

Let ns endeavor to establish to ourselves an interest in Him, who hcMs 
the reins of the whole creation in his hands. 

Philip the Fonrth was oblifced, at last, to conclude a peace, on terms re- 
pugnant to his inclination, to that of his people, to the interests of Spain, 
and to that of all Enrope, in the Pyrenean treaty. 

Some years afterwards, being released from prison, by reason of his 
consummate knowledge of civil law, and of military affairs, he was ex- 
alted to the supreme power. 

It appears that there are, by a late calculation, nearly twenty-five mil 
lion of inhabitants in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Were instruction an essential circumstance in epic poetry, it may be 
doubted whether a single Instance could be given of this species of com- 
posi{jion, in any language. 

We came to our joumey^s end at last, with no small difficulty, after 
much fatigue, through deep rouds and bad weather. 

Virgil has justly contested with Homer the praise of judgment ; but his 
invention remains yet unrivalled. 

Let us employ our criticism on ourselves, instead of being critics on others. 

Let us implore superior assistance for enabling us to act our own part 
well, leaving others to be judged by Him who searcheth the heart. 

The vehemence of passion, after it has exercised its tyrannical sway for 
a while, may subside by degrees. 

For all your actions you must hereafter give an account, and particularly 
for the employments of youth. 

Though religion will indeed bring us under some restraints, they aire 
very tolerable ; and not only so, but desirable on the whole. " 

T^is morning, when one of the gay females was looking over some 
hoods and ribbons brought by her tirewoman, with great care and dili- 
gence, I employed no less in examining the box that contained them. 

He was taking a view, from a window of the cathedral, at Lichfield, 
where a party of royalists had fortified themselves. 

Ambition creates seditions, wars, discord, hatred, and shyness. 

Sloth pours upon us a deluge of crimes and other evils, and saps the 
foundation of every virtue. 

He did every thing in his power to serve his benefhctor, and had a grate- 
ful sense of the benefits received. 

As the guilt of an officer will be greater than that of a common servant, 
if he prove negligent, so the reward of his fidelity will be greater propor- 
ionably. 

The regular tenor of a virtuous and pious life, will prove the best pi» p^- 
vation for immortality, for old age, and death. 
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Sinful pleasUfies blast the opening prospects of hnmtu felidty, and de- 
qptide human hpnor. 

In this state of mind, every employment of life becomes an oppressive 
burden, and every object appears gloomy. 

These arguments were, without hesitation, and with great eagerness, laid 
bold of. 

Form your measures with prudence ; but all over-anxiety about the i»- 
sne, divest yourself of. 

Many would gladly exchange their honors, beautv and riches, for that 
more quiet and humble station, which yon «ro nuw di8sai.le^e<J with. 

We often acknowledge the existence of beauty, without inqnlrinir into 
the cause of it. 

Under all its labors, hope is the mind's solace ; and the situations which 
exclude it entirely are few. 

The humbling of the mighty, and the precipitation of the ambitions, 
concern the bulk of us but little. 

What an anchor is to a ship on a boisterous ocean, near a coast unknown, 
and in a dark night, is, when distracted by the confusions of the world, 
the hope of future happiness to the soul. 

The British constitution stands, like an ancient oak in the wood, among 
the nations of the earth, which, after having overcome many a blast, over* 
tops the other trees of the forest, and commands respect and awe. 

Words may be chosen which shall in sound resemble the sounds 
of various objects which we may endeavor to describe, such aa 
the sound of winds, or of flowing streams of water : thus we speak 
of the whistling of winds, the hizz and hum of insects, the hia 
of serpents, the crash of falling trees. 

Milton, by a skilful choice of words, happily discriminates the 
sounds of the opening of Heaven's gates, from those of Hell, in 
the following passages : 

" On a sudden, open fly, 

With impetuous recoil, and jarring sound, 
Th* infernal doors ; and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder." 

• 

"Heaven opened wide 

Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound, 
On golden hinges turning." 

Again, it is in the power of words, by their sound^to represent 
motion as swift or slow, violent or gentle, easy or laborious. Words 
of long syllables give the impression oY slow motion ; wliilo a 
fuccession of short syllables suggests to the noind rapid motion. 
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It will be noticed how effectively huge siase, slownera and diffi- 
culty of motion, heavines8,and nnwieldiness, are expressed in the 

lines of Milton: 

" Part, hnge of bnlk, 
Wallowing, unwieldy, enormons in their gait, 
Tempest the ocean.*^ 

" Scarce fVom his mould 
Behemoth, biggest bom of earth, upheaved 
Hia vastnesa.*' 

The account of Satan's joarney, in the Ninth Book of the Para- 
dise Lost, is an exquisite specimen of harmonious composition. 

Pope's poetical writings exhibit also many fine illustrations of 
the harmonious structure of sentences, and of the imitative har- 
mony of sound and sense : for instance, 

*' And ten low words oft creep in one dull line, 

Which, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along.*' 

'* But when loud surges lash the sounding shore. 
The hoarse, rough J^erse, should like the torrent roar." 

'* With many a weary step, and many a groan. 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone." 

*' Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows. 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows.** 

" Deep-echoing groan the thickets brown. 
Then ruBtling, crackling, crushing, thunder down.** 

'* First march the heavy mules, securely slow. 
O'er hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks they go.'* 

** Just writes to make his barrenness appear. 
And strains from hard-bound bnins eight lines a yew.** 



LSS80H ZOIII. 

THE NATOBE AND QUALITIES OF SXTLEL 

TRB SIMPLE, OB KATUBAL STTUB. 

Style is the manner in which we express our thoughts 
by means of language. This manner ought to vary with 
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the flubject. Dr. Blair speaks of style as being either dil- 
fiise or concise ; nervoas or feeble ; dry or florid ; simple 
ar affected ; plain, neat, or elegant ; and vehement. 

Mr. Williams, whom we shall follow, considers style un- 
der the threefold division of Simple or Natural, Elegant, 
md Sublime. 

The Simple or Natural Style. 

" Simplicity of style," says Dr. Beattie, " is not easily acquired, 
or described; it is the effect of much practice, a clear under- 
standing, and great knowledge of the language. A simple style is 
perfectly easy, natural, and perspicuons, without either defect or 
redundance. It admits of ornament; but all its ornaments seem 
to present themselves of their own accord, without being sought 
for. It conveys the idea of great plainness and candor in the 
writer, and looks more like the work of chance than of art, though 
in reality it is the effect of great art. But it is only by studying 
the best authors (for they in every language are in style the sim- 
plest), that one can either understand this simplicity or practice 
it. In simplicity, and in harmony, Addison is a model. The style 
of Scripture, especially in the historical parts and in the Psalms, 
is majestically and inimitably simple." 

The Natural or Simple Style adopts the logical order of a sea* 
tence — ^the subject being presented first, and the predicate fol- 
lowing. 

The peculiar properties of Simplicity of Style^ are plain- 
ness, neatness, conciseness, vivacity, vigor of thought and 
of expression. It is defective, when it is harsh, dry, abrupt, 
obscure, feeble, verbose, florid, affected, or artificial. 

The simple style is adapted to all iutjeets^ to the most obvious, 
and to the most abstruse and profound. It is suited to all kinds 
of writing — descriptive, didactic, moral, epistolary, philosophical, 
or humorous. It is compatible with grace and ornament. 

l^ot only in diction, but in thought, should simplicity be studied* 
The most obvious association of ideas should be observed in pass- 
ing from each sentence to the following one. 

A narration should proceed in the order of cause and effect^ oj- 
eording to the meeemon of eircumstanees, and in the order of time 
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in which they happened ; as in the following description of a storm : 
"The wind raged, the lightning flashed, the thnnder roared, the 
storm was indeed terrific." The same facts stated in a reversed 
order, or from effect to cause, is less natural and lively : " The 
storm was indeed terrific, the thunder roared, the wind raged, the 
lightning flashed, and the rain fell in torrents." 

Among other works that abound in simplicity of diction and 
thought, may be named the letters of Gray, Cowper, Burns ; the 
Commentaries of Blackstone, the writings of Franklin, of Webster, 
and of Washington Irving. 

Exercises. 

The following specimens of Simple or Natural Style 
may be transcribed, supplying capital letters where re- 
quired, and punctuati ug according to the rules heretofore 
given: 

April 1 the singing month many voices of many birds call for resur- 
rection over the graves of flowers and they come forth go see what 
they have lost what have ice and snow and storm done unto them 
how did they fall into the earth stripped and bare how do they come 
forth opening and glorified is it then so fearful a thing to He in the 
grave in its wild career shaking and scourged of storms through its 
orbit the earth has scattered away no treasures the hand that governs 
in april govern od in January you have not lost what god has only hid- 
den you lose nothing in struggle in trial in bitter distress if called to 
shed thy joys aa trees their leaves if the affections be driven back into 
the heart as the life of flowers to their roots yet bo patient thou shalt 
lift up thy leaf-covered boughs again thou shalt shoot forth from thy 
roots new flowers be patient wait when it is february april is not fu 
oS secretly the plants love each other H. W. B. 



LESSOH XCIV. 

THE BLBGAKT 8TYLE4 — THE SUBLIME STYLE* 

The Elegant or Graceful Style possesses not only tha 
qualities described in the last lesson, but also a cerlaiu 
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dopionsness of exprel^sion, and all the embellishments of 
figurative language. 

By copionsness is not mennt an easy flow of liigh-sonnding 
words, or the nse of a mnltitnde of synonymous words; but it 
consists in the nse of expressions suited to convey all tlie various 
modifications of thought. An elegant writer is one who clothes 
his ideas in all the beauty of expression, while he avoids all mis- 
placed finery. When ornament is too rich and gaudy for the sub- 
ject; when it is too abundant and wears a dazzling brilliancy, the 
style is denominated florid. This may be pardoned and indulged 
in a young writer; but a tinsel splendor of diction which some 
writers constantly afl*ect, is not true elegance, nor does it aflbrd 
pleasure to persons of cultivated taste. 

" For specimens of the Elegant style we may refer to the writings 
of Irving, Scott, Hume, Robertson, Bancroft, Prescott, Webster, 
Clay, Everett, &c. 

The Sublime Style. — ^The oflice of this kind of style, is 
to describe the grand and sublime agents and works of 
nature, the magnificent productions of art, the gi*eat 
actions of men, the lofty affections of the human mind, 
with simplicity, conciseness, and strength. 

Whatever ennobles human nature, and displays superior energy 
of intellectual and moral qualities, is a proper subject for this kind 
of style : for example, an heroic disregard of danger in the perfoim- 
ance of duty ; great presence of mind in difficulties and perils ; dis- 
interested and expanded benevolence; a virtuous superiority to 
the debased propensities of human nature and to the corrupt prac- 
tices of society; a calm and dignified self-possession amid the 
agitations of the passions. 

To write with sublimity, to furnish a sublime description of 
great objects and events, a vivid and energetic conception of them 
must he formed^ and a judicious selection made of the most affect- 
ing circumstances connected with them. Mean and inadequate 
ideas, trivial circumstances, a turgid pomp of expression, a parade 
of liigli-soundlng words, an accumulation of epithets, and all forced 
embellishments, are incompatible with true sublimity of language. 

The suhlime lies in the thought^ not in the noords, Wlien tho 
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thought is noble, it will generally clothe itself in dignity of lan- 
guage. The great seeret of sublime writing^ is to express great 
things in few and plain words. The most sublime writers are, for 
the most part, the simplest in their style of expression. 

Opposite to the sublime in writing, are the frigid and the horn 
hastie. The former consists in degrading an object or sentiment 
sublime in itself by our mean conception, or weak and childish 
description of it. The bombastic lies in forcing an ordinary or 
trivial object into the rank of a sublime one, or in attempting 
to exalt unduly a sublime object. This is called fustian, or rant. 
Hence the true import of sublime writing is such a description of 
objects, or exhibition of sentiments, which are in themselves of a 
sublime nature, as shall give us strong impressions of them, and 
raise in us elevated and ennobling conceptions. 

A short specimen of the bombastic: 

" How nsefal are they who, gazing on *the outer world of sense,* de- 
scribe to U8 *■ all the kingdoms of the earth and the glories thereof;* then 
directing our minds to other scenes, lead us in thought through the far- 
stretching infinities of space, beyond ' Arcturus with his suns,' and on- 
ward through the immense vastitudes which the Almighty hand has 
sprinkled with suns and world-systems, while at the same time it is pro- 
tended to the age-distant periods of their unswerving dronmvolvings 1*' 



LESSOH XCT. 

HATEBIALR OF THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION. — THE FOBICA- 

TION" OF STYLE. 

In literary Gomposition, the first difficulty relates to the 
collecting of materials, the knowing what to write. This 
difficulty will be diminbhed by following certain instruc- 
tions : 

1 . Study with great care some of the best writers^ with 
a view not only to amass materials of thought, but to leam 
from them the skilful choice of words, the best modes of 
constructing a sentence, happy turns of expression, and 
application of language. 
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To do this the more effeetnally, read a page of some good wri- 
ter until the thoughts are understood; then lay aside the hook, 
and write from memory as nearly as possihle according with wbat 
you liave read. Upon completing this task, make a comparison 
of wbat yoa have written with the page of the author, to ascer- 
tain yonr defects, or your want of skill, either in choice of words 
or stractare of sentences. 

The same result may be attained in the class-room, if the 
teacher should select some passage and read it several times to 
the class, and then require the class, from memory, to prepare a 
written report of the passage read ; the reports to be afterwards 
carefully compared with the original, and corrections or improve- 
ments, if necessary, to be made. 

In the endeavor to imbue onr minds with the style of other 
authors, we must avoid a servile imitation, lest we copy faults as 
well as excellencies, and hamper the action of ,our own minds. 

2. Strive to form clear and adequate ideas of the 9ulh 
ject upon which you endeavor to write. What you con- 
ceive clearly and feel strongly, you will readily express in 
a perspicuous and forcible manner. 

Think closely on a snbject, until your conceptions are clear and 
your feelings interested ; then will yon be furnished with appro- 
priate expressions. When you find it difficult to proceed, review 
what you have written, dwelling upon every sentence, that the 
law of association may suggest additional ideas. ^^ Write " (saya 
one) " from a full head. You might as well attempt to scratch 
your thoughts upon paper without ink, or pour water from an 
empty pitcher, as to wHte from vacuity." 

3. In early attempts at writing^ take the words that 
most readily occur to the mind^ not aiming at elegance^ so 
fnuch as at readiness and accfura^. At the same time be 
attentive to the grammatical structure aud idioms of the 
knguage. 

Express the thought, and do no more at first; adorn it after- 
wards. Avoid nsing the same word more frequently than is 
necessary. Do not crowd into one. sentence wliat should make 
two or more. 
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4. It is a good rule, to preserve the mind in a ccUm, com- 
posed^ natural^ and un-anxious state^ that it may operate 
with advantage in elaborating thought and expression. 

Patience and perseverance also are important to the beginner. 
The great Sir Isaac Newton tells as that when he wished to mas- 
ter any subject, he fixed his attention quietly but steadily upon it, 
and tims light grew out of darkness, form out of shapelessness, 
order out of confusion, till the subject in its fulness and due pro- 
portion stood before him. 

5. Com^pose frequently and carefuUy, Until the habit 
of writing with accuracy and neatness is acquired, it is im- 
portant to avoid hasty and careless composition. Yet it is 
not advisable (as above intimated) to retard the progress 
of thought and the ardor of composition, by too great a 
care upon words or upon their arrangement. 

Some time after the composition is finished, it should be care- 
fully reviewed, corrected, and made as perfect as the writer is com- 
petent to make it, according to the rules heretofore given. Some 
of the most finished writers have been indebted for their perfec- 
tion of style to the habit of frequent, laborious, and careful cor- 
rection of their writings, in the way now recommended. What 
is said of Bnffon, the celebrated French naturalist and author, 
and what he says of himself, will give force to this advice. 

** I have passed fifty years in my study," he Rays himself; and who that 
would be ^ling to do the same need despair of leaving their mark upon 
society? Cuvier tells us that Buffon was obliged to reoopy the manu- 
scripts of his Epochs of Nature, one of the greatest efforts of the imagina- 
tion since the appearance of Paradise Lost, eleven times. Another an- 
thority says eighteen. 

Bnffon was accustomed, after a first work, already very labored, to put 
aside the manuscript, to leave it without thinking of it, without seeing it, 
during a time sufiiciently long for his mind to become entirely free from 
the impression under which he had composed it. When he took it up 
agiiin, ailer securing to himself as calm a frame of mind as possible, he had 
it read aloud to him by a person to whom the sketch was entirely new. 
Every phrase of which the reader did not seize the construction, which 
did not run easily and harmoniously, every thought which did not belong 
to the general sense, and which embarrassed or confused the reason, waa 
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shanged. He went through this oonrageous labor every tiiZie that a newly- 
discovered fact required a modification. 

Frequently the work upon one phrase occupied an entire morning; 
twenty times it was retouched. " I impc «e upon myself the rule to be 
content only with the most noble expression," said he. 

This love of the best was the charm of Bnffon^s life. " The pleasure of 
working is so great," said he, " that I could pass fourteen hours at study ; 
and it is only the pleasure I take in study that has ever turned me away 
from the thoughts of fame." The dominating quality in Buffbn^s mind 
waa order, and he applied this quality to every thing. 

6. With respect to atyle^ it must he adapted to the sub- 
ject^ and to the capacities and habits of those for whom 
we write. 

To accomplish this, when we begin to write, we mnst fix in our 
minds the end to be aimed at, the purpose to be effected, and 
suit our style of thought and of language to that purpose. That 
13 the best style, which most truly and eflfectively represents the 
ideas and feelings of the hour and of the occasion. 

7. (hi no occasion should attention to style so engross 
the mind as to interfere with a higher degree of attention 
to the thoughts. Some writers are rich and luxuriant in 
diction, but poor and meagre in thought. 

The late Prof. Henry Reed has given the following ob- 
8ei*vations on style, that may be introduced here as appro^ 
priately as in any other place : 

In our reading of English prose, it is well worth while to study 
what has become almost a lost art. I mean what may be called 
the architecture^ as it were, of a long amd elaborate sentence^ with 
its continuotis and well-sustained flow of thought and feeling^ 
and, however interwoven^ orderly^ and clear. This is to be sought 
chiefly in the great prose-writers of former centuries. "Read 
that page," said Coleridge, pointing to one of them; "you can- 
not alter one conjunction without spoiling the sense. It is a 
linked straTn throughout. In your modern books, for the most 
p.irt, the sentences in a page have the same connection with each 
other that marbles have in a bag: they touch without adhering." 
Junius, waging his fierce, factious war, fonght with these short, 
pointed sentences, piercing his fues with t^em ; and it has been 
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naUl that nothing bnt Home Tooke and a long sentence were an 
overmatch for him; and in onr day, Macanlay, waging his largef 
and more indiscriminate war, deals so exclusively with the same 
fashion of speech, that if yon undertake to read his history alond, 
yonr voice will crave a good old-fashioned, long sentence, as much 
as yonr heart may crave more of the repose and moderation of a 
deeper philosophy of history. This fashion of short sentences is 
mischievous, not only as a temptation to an indolent habit of 
reading (for it asks a much less sustained attention), but it is fatal 
to the fine rhythm which English prose is capable of. As I can- 
not j>ause to consider especially the nature of our prose rhythm, 
I will give what is better, a sentence from the pen of a living 
divine, which is an example of true prose rhythm, and all pure 
English words : 

" The land that is very far off-— it can be no other than the heavenly 
country, for love of which God's elect have lived as strangers in the earth 
— ^a land far away, over a long path of many years, up weary monntains, 
and through deep broken ways, full of perils and of pitfalls, through sick- 
nesses and weariness, sorrows and burdens, and the valley of the shadow ; 
world-worn and foot-sore, they have been faring forth, one by one, since 
the world began, ' going and weeping.* " 

There is no appearance of art in this sentence ; but the highest 
art could not more truly make choice and combination of its 
words. 



LESSON ZGYI. 



FIGURATIVE EXPRESSION. 



Words and forms of speech naturally and originally ap- 
plied to one class of objects, are often applied to other 
classes, either from necessity, for want of other methods oi 
expression, or fi*om the promptings of imagination or 
emotion. 

Thus, the words morning and eoening being originally expres- 
sive of the first and last parts of a day, the phrases morning of 
life and evening of Ufe are substituted for the terms youth and 
'nge, • - . , .> . .... 
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So the qualities of bodies are used to illustrate the qualities of 
mind. We speak of a solid judgment, a Jiery temper, a hard or 
9oJt heart. Love is said to tearm the heart, and sympathy is said 
to melt the heart. 

In reference to the flonrishing period of a tree or plant, we may 
say, " The \nst\tution Jlourished.^^ Because the head is the princi- 
pal part of the body, we speak of the proprietor or principal 
teacher of a school, as "The head of the school." 

The proposition, " Cromwell treated the English laws with con- 
tempt," is far more vividly expressed by saying, "Cromwell 
trampled on the laws." To speak of soldiers as brave and coura- 
geous, is less forcible than to use the language of Heber : 

" Their limbs all iron, and their souls all flame.^' 

Thus, for the sake of conveying a more vivid impression, words 
strictly applicable only to sensible objects, are applied to mental 
or intellectual objects to which they are supposed to bear some 
affinity or resemblance. 

Figures of thought^ or figures of imagination and passion, sup* 
pose the words to be used in their proper and literal meaning, and 
the figure to consist in the turn of thought. They appear in ex- 
clamations, interrogations, comparisons, and apostrophes. 

Thas the sentences, " I am happy at this meeting ;'^ " You give me great 
pleasure ;" " We are obliged by your kindness ;" " Allow me to assist ;'* 
" Are you quite well ?" " Oh I that I were in health 1" are figurative 
forms of speech, which include, though they do not formally express, the 
following logical propositions : " Happiness at this meeting is my present 
state of feeling ;'' " That you give me great pleasure is what I declare to 
you ;" " Your kindness is felt by us to be obliging ;" " That I should as- 
sist you, is what you are requested to allow ;" ** Whether or not you are 
quite well, is what I ask you to declare ;" '* That I were in health, is what 
I ardently wish.^' Although the previously stated rhetorical expressions 
have not, in each instance, an assigned name, so as to bring them all under 
the denominations about to be given ; although they are quite familiar ex- 
pressions of common life, they have, nevertheless, quite as good a title to 
be considered figures of speech as those which follow, in succeeding 
lessons. 

Hence it appears that figurative language stands opposed to 
plain language. It results either from the peculiar form of the 
sentence, or from turning some word contained in it t/> ^n un- 
VBual -application. - « • • 
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Thus, if instead of saying, '* This country is very fertile," I say, " How 
fertile this country is !" I use, in the latter case, a figurative expression ; 
the whole sentence having a rhetorical form compared with the other, which 
is simply logical. 

Again, if instead of saying, " This country is remarkable for fertility," I 
•ay, " It tmilen with fertility," I also use a figurative expression ; for the 
word smiles is applied to an inanimate object, and not, as usual, to the 
liuman countenance. There is, indeed, by means of this turn, an implied 
comparison between the human countenance and the surface of a country^ 
when both produce a similar effect on the feelings of the observer. 

Of tliese two examples, the former is strictly & figure of speech, 
that is, a distinctive ,/(?r7/i of sentence; and the latter is strictly 
called a trope, or the turn of a word to a new application. Cus- 
tom, however, confounds the difference here described. 

All sentences are figurative, though not commonly so consid- 
ered, which express in a brief and lively manner what logic would 
draw out at full, in periods primarily divisible into the two gram- 
matical parts, nominative in the -third person, and verb indicative 
agreeing with it. 



LESSON ZGYII. 

THE SIliaLE, OR COMPARISON. 

Simile is the comparison of two objects, between which 
there exists a real or imagined resemblance. It has one o( 
two purposes to answer: first, to illustrate an object, to 
present to the mind a clearer idea of it, and to make it 
more impressive ; or, secondly, to adorn and beautify the 
object. 

Explanatory comparisons must be clear ; they must mak4 
the principal object more distinct, and not lead us aside 
from it. 

IlCLES AS TO THE OBJECTS WHENCE COMPARISONS ARE DRAWN 

1. They must not J^e dravin from things which ha^e too near u 
rH0mblane0 to th$ olfjeet toith which we compare t^^^m. Tbo 
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pleasure of the act of comparing, lies in discovering likenesses 
anidng things of different kinds, where at first we expect no re- 
semblance to exist. On this account we are delighted with Mil- 
ton's comparison of Satan, after his fall, to the sun when eclipsed ; 
bat we derive little pleasare from his comparison of Eve to a 
wood-nymph, or of her bower to that of Pomona. 

For a similar reason, comparisons which the poets have rendered 
too trite and familiar, alford only moderate gratification. 

2. Wliile comparisons should not be founded on likenesses too 
familiar and obvious, t?iey should^ an the other hand^ not he found- 
ed on those which are too faint and remote; for tliese fail to illas- 
trate the subject. 

8. Comparisons should not he drawn from objects that are un- 
hnovm to the reader^ or from those of which few people can form 
a clear idea. 

4. In writings of a dignified or serious characteTy comparisons 
should he drawn from objects which a/re beautiful^ dignffied^ or im- 
portant; for the primary object of comparisons is to embellish 
and to dignify. In humorous or burlesque writings, where the 
aim is to vilify, or render ridiculous, an object, comparisons are 
properly drawn from low and trivial objects. 

5. Comparisons^ unless very brief are not naturally or effec- 
tively introduced in the midst of impassioned language, 

ExAMPLBS OF Comparison : " Charity, lOe ihs «tf», brightens every ob- 
ject on which it shines." 

Ossian's comparison of the effect of music on the mind to the 
recollection of departed joys, is beautiful : " The mnsic of Caryl 
was, like the memory of joys that anre past^ pleasant, and mourn- 
ful to the soul.'' 

The same author thus beautifully illustrates the fatal effects of 
sorrow on the mind : 

'* They fall away, Uie the flower on which the nm looks in hit strength^ 
after the mildew has passed over it, and its head is heavy toiih the drops qf 
the nighty 

Shakspeare thus illustrates the destrnctive effects of concealed 

•ore: 

" She never told her love, 

Bnt let concealment, Uke a worm i^ ths hud, 

11 
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Feed on Ler damask cheek. She pined in thongnif 
And with a green and yellow melancholy. 
She sat, Ute Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief.'* 

Examples from more recent writers : 

" The world was cold. 
And he went down, like a lone ship at tea^ A, SmUh, 

** Soon was he quieted to slamb'roas rest, 
♦ ♦ * * vad. 08 a vnUow he^ 
A patieni watch over the etream that creepe 
Windingly hy U^ so the quiet maid 
Held her in peace." KeaU, 

^^Thy sweet words drop upon the ear, as soft 
Ai ros^leavee on a weUJ** Mailej/'t ^^Futnty 

** My bosom, like the grofve, holds all qnench'd passions." Ibid, 

The sacred Scriptures abound in comparisons, most beantifu] 
and pathetic ; as, 

**Man oometh forth a* a flower, and ie cut down; he fleeth also as a 
shadow, and continneth not." 

Gomparisons, as already stated, sometimes are suited to degradt 
the primary object. Thus Milton disparages the courage and re> 
Bistanoe of the fallen angels ; 

•* Gabriel — • , as a herd 

Of goats, or tim'rons flock, together thronged. 
Drove them before him, thnndeivstrnck, pursued 
With terrors and with furie ^ to the bounds 
And crystal wall of heaven." 

6. Comparisons, to he effleetivej should not he incurnbered vdth any 
extraneous circumstances, Milton, therefore, made a mistake 
when, in his comparison of the shield of Satan to the orb of the 
moon, he introduces the discorery of the telescope, and all the 
wonders resulting from that discovery. The occasion did not re- 
quire or justify the introduction of these extraneous images. 

In drawing analogies from things which appear to have nothing 
in common, no writers surpass Lord Bacon, Oowley, and the an* 
hor of Hudibras 
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THE METAPHOB. 

The metaphor is au abridged oomparison ; a comparison 
not formally stated, in which we predicate of the figurative 
object effects that are produced by the real object denoted 
by the phrase in its literal sense. In other words, the met- 
aphor indicates the resemblance of two objects, by apply- 
ing the name, attribute, or act of one directly to the 
other; as, 

" He shall be a tree planted by the rivers of water.'' When I say of any 
man, *^ He is to the state like a pillar which supports an edifice," I use a 
simile ; when I say, " He is the pillar of the state,'* I employ a metaphor. 

Iq plain langaage I may say, ^^ Thy word enlightens and guides 
me;" in the use of metaphor, " Thy word is a lamp to ray feet." 
Ossian, in addressing a hero, nses a beautiful metaphor: ^^In 
peace, th< a art the gale of spring; in war, the monntain-storm.^* 

Rules for the Metaphor. 

1. It should be adapted to the nature of the mbject^ and the 
character of the style which it is intended to illustrate^ or to em- 
hellish : neither too serious, nor too gay ; neither too elevated, nor 
too low. 

2. Unless the design is to degrade or make ridiculous^ it should 
not he drawn from such objects as raise in the mind low or disa* 
greeahle ideas, 

8. The resemblance should be evident and natural; the meta- 
phor should not be far-fetched^ nor difficult to understand. Hence, 
all technical phrases, and allusions to the more abstruse branches 
of art and science, which are not generally familiar, should not be 
used. The metaphor, which is designed to illustrate, should not. 
render the thought obscure or perplexed. Harsh, unnatural, oi 
obscure metaphors, are sometimes qualified by the ungainly addi 
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tion of the phrase, as it were. When metaphors require such an 
apology, it would be better to omit them. 

To saj of gaming, that it has been the gv^f of many a man^s fortune, is 
elear and significant, beoanse every one knows that things may be swal- 
)cwed np and lost in it ; but to say that gaming has been the Gharyhdi» or 
Khe ScyUa of many a man's fortune, would not be understood by multi- 
t'ldes. 

4. Metaphorical and plain langv<ige should not he intermixed 
in the same period or description^ thus distracting the mind by 
the association of incongruous ideas, or by multiplied images. 
Examples : 

** Now from my fond embrace by tempests tom, 
Our other column of the State is borne, — 
Nor took a kind adieu, nor sought consent.'' 

Here acts are attributed to a column, of which it is incapable. 

Flame is a figurative expression for the passion of love, but to 
say of a lover that he whispered his flame into the ear of his mis- 
tress, would be faulty language, for it is not the property oi flame 
to be blown into the ea/r^ nor of a whisper to convey flcme. 

Ossian, at first, says, with accuracy and beauty : *' Trotheel 
went forth with the stream of his people, but tliey met a rock ; 
for Fingal stood unmoved; broken, they rolled back from his 
side." But he then unhappily mixes literal language with the 
metaphorical, and confuses the picture; "Nor did they roll in 
safety ; the spear of the king pursued their flighW** At first they 
are presented as the waves of a stream rolling onward, and in the 
next instant as men that may be pursued and wounded with a 
spear. 

5. THjdo different metaphors should not meet on one object ; this 
is called a mixed metaphor. All metaphorical combinations that 
do not coalesce or group well together, make a ridiculous image 
before the mind; as in the phrases and sentences, ^^To take 
arms against a sea of troubles;^' "To extinguish the seeds of 
pride ;^' " Women were not formed to set an edge on the minds 
of men, and blow up in them those passions which are apt to risa 
of their own accord." 

"I hr%4U in my struggling muse with pain, 
That longs to lotun/dk into a bolder strain." 
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Here the muse is presented under the inoongmous images of a 
horse and of a ship. 

Errors of this kind may easily he avoided hy imagining the 
metaphor represented in a painting. This would make plain all 
incongruities. 

6. Avoid multiplying metaphors on the same subject^ or in the 
same description^ producing confusion similar to that arising from 
the mixed metaphor. 

Dean Swift says: "Those whose minds are dull and heavy, dc not 
easily penetrate into the folds and intricades of an affur, and therefore 
can only scum off wbat they find at the top." Here is oonfusion indeed. 
The afair is presented under the image of a bale of cloth, and also under 
that of a boiling and impure liquid. It cannot be both. It might have 
been presented under the one or the other, without objection. 

A metaphor should not be spun out, extended, or continued 
too long. It thus becomes tiresome, and requires too much effort 
to trace the resemblance. Oowley, Shaftesbury, and Young err 
greatly in this particular. Thus Dr. Young, speaking of old age, 
says it should 

" Walk thoughtful on the silent shore 
Of that vast ocean it must sail so soon. 
And put good works on board, and wait the wind 
That shortly blows us into worlds unknown." 

Another instance of the same kind is taken from the writings of Rev. 
James Hervey : *^ The religions seem to lie in the bosom of the earth, as a 
wary pilot in some well-sheltered bark. Here they enjoy safe anchorage, 
are in no danger of foundering among the seas of prevailing iniquity, or of 
bein^ shipwrecked on the rocks of temptation. But ere long we shall be- 
hold them shifting their flag of hope," <&c 

7. The abuse of metaphor, or a metaphor carried to excess, in 
expressing extravagance of emotion, is called Cataehresis; e, g,y 

*' This moment I could scatter 
Kingdoms like half-pence. I am drunis with joy. 
This is a royal hour— the top of life. A, Smith. 

Another example of the abuse of metaphor, is when the young 
of beasts are called ^^ their sons and daughters ;'^ or when the in- 
stinctive economy of bees is called their "government;" when 
the goat is called " the husband of the flock ;" when wine is 
called ** the blooi of the grape." 
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8. Similar to metapbor is allusion, which produces a pleasing 
effect when understood — from the associations and reminiscences 
which it awakens. 

The allusion may be derived from the Scriptures, from the an- 
cient and modern classics, from the sciences, and from the arts. 



LESSON XOIZ. 

THE ALLEGORY. 

In the Allegory we rehearse a story or description under 
which a meaning is Veiled different from that which ap- 
pears on the surface. The analogy is designed to be so 
obvious, that the application can easily be made, and 
practical conclusions correctly drawn. It is employed 
when it is desired to convey information, but not in direct 
and plain terms ; or when there is an aim to interest the 
imagination; or to get unwelcome truth before the un- 
derstanding and conscience of those who are prejudiced 
against it. 

Horace, in his 14th Ode, Book I., addresses the Roman Com- 
monwealth as a ship ; represents the civil wars as a storm at bpa; 
and the return of tranquillity, by a safe harbor. 

Sometimes whole poems or prose treatises are allegorical ; as 
Spenser's "Faery Queen," Swift's "Tale of a Tub," "Gulliver's 
Travels," Butler's "Hudibras," and Bunyan's "Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress;" the figures, personages, and scenes represented in them be- 
ing entirely imaginary, though the moral and the satire contained 
in them apply to real life. 

The nature of allegory will be best understood by introducing 
some examples. Take first that beautiful allegorical representa- 
tion of the Jewish people which you will find in the 80th Psalm : 

" Thou bast brought a vine out of Egypt ; thou hast cast out the heathen 
and planted it. Thou prcparedst room before it, and didst oarse it to take 
deep root, and it filled the land. The hills were covered witl. the shadow 
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of it, and the bonghs thereof were like the goodly cedars. 8he sent out 
her bonghs nnto the sea, and her branches unto the river. Why hast thou 
then broken down her hedges, so that all they which pass by the way do 
plack her 9 The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of 
the field doth devour it. Betum, we beseech thee, O God of hosts ; look 
down from heaven, and behold and visit this vine, and the vineyard which 
thy right hand hath planted, and the branch that thou madest strong for 
thyself." 

From this instance, it will be noticed that no resemblance i^ 
expressly stated to exist between this vine and the Jewish people, 
and yet there is an obvions resemblance. It is not said that the 
Jewish people is a vine, nor that it is like a vine thus planted, and 
defended, and assailed. We are left to discover for ourselves the 
application, the analogy. 

It is also to be observed that a minute resemblance in every 
circnmstance or particular is not to be expected or looked for. 
If the general purpose of the Allegory is discerned, that is suffi- 
cient It is also apparent that the Allegory is neither a Metaphor 
nor a Oomparisoi], but a story complete in itself, yet furnishing a 
figurative representation of certain persons, facts, or events. 

Take, as another beautiful instance of Allegory, that which 
Nathan, the Hebrew prophet, delivered to King David : 

" There were two men in one city : the one rich, the other poor. The 
rich man had exceeding many flocks and herds ; but the poor man had 
nothing save one little ewe-Iamb, which he had bought and nourished up, 
and it grew up together with him and with his children ; it did eat of his 
own meat, and drank of his own cup, and lay in his bosom, and was unto 
him as a daughter. And there came a traveUer unto the rich man, and he 
spared to take of his own flock and of his own herd, to dress for the way- 
faring man that was come unto him ; but took the poor man's lamb, and 
dressed it for the man that was come to him." 

The purpose and the application jof this inimitable allegory, as 
conveyed by the prophet, may be read in the twelfth chapter of 
Second Samuel. 

In Prior's " Henry and Emma," we have an allegorical descrip- 
tion, admirably sustained and distinct, of Emma's constancy iu the 
voyage of life : 

'' Did I but purpose to embark ^th thee 
On the smooth surface of a summer's sea, 
While gentle zephyrs play in prosperous gales, 
And Fortune's &vor fills the swelling suls ; 
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But would forsake the ship and make the shore, 
When the winds whistle, and the tempests roarf 
No, Henry, no I" 

Allegories have been divided into three kinds: those designed 
for ornament ; for instruction ; and for both of these purposes. 

Of the first sort is Akenside's allegory, in which he beantifully 
conveys the fact that cultivation is necessary to develop and ma- 
ture the powera of the human mind, and render them beneficial to 
society. The allegory, it will be observed, contains no adventi- 
tious or foreign circumstance to impair its unity, or obscure its 
beauty. 

" In vain 

Without fair Culture's kind parental aid, 
Without enlivening suns and genial showers. 
And shelter from the blast, — in vun we hope 
The tender plant should raise its blooming head. 
Or yield the harvest promised in its spring. 
Nor yet will every soil with equal stores 
Repay the tiller's labor, or attend 
His will obsequious, whether to produce 
The olive or the laurel*" 

For excellent examples of the moral species of allegory, de- 
signed principally for instruction, the student is referred to the 
Allegory of Prodicus^ in Xenophon's " Memorabilia," and to the 
Picture of Human Life, exhibited in the Tahlature of Cebes, 

The power of the Allegory is finely shown in the address of 
Menenius Agrippa, reported by Livy (Book ii., 82 ), in which he 
thus adroitly seeks to reconcile the commons to the patricians, 
between whom, at that time, a dangerous contest seemed to be 
imminent : 

'*At a time when the members of the human body did not, as at present, 
all unite in one plan, but each member had its own scheme, and its own 
language ; the other parts were provoked at seeing the fruits of all their 
care, of all their toil and service, applied to the use of the stomach ; 
and that the stomach meanwhile renifdned at its ease, and did notliing 
but enjoy the pleasures provided for it: on this they conspired together, 
that the hand should not bring food to the mouth, nor the mouth re- 
ceive it if offered, nor the teeth chew it. While they wished, by these 
angry measures, to subdue the stomach throuf^h hunger, the members, 
and the whole body, were, together with it, reduced to the las stage of 
decay : from thence it appeared that the office of the stoiraoh tself was 
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not oonfined to a slothful indolence, that it not only received nourishment, 
but supplied it to the others, conveying to every part of the body, that 
blood on which depends our life and vigor, by distributing it equally 
through the veins, after having brought it to perfection by digestion of the 
food." 

For additional examples of admirably sustained allegories, refer 
to Addison's " Vision of Mirza," Goldsmith's "Asem, an Eastern 
Tale," and Dr. Johnson's " Voyage of Life," Rambler, No. 102, 
vol. ill. 

The principal Hide for the AUegory is, to avoid min- 
gling the literal and figurative significations. The attri- 
bates of the primary and of the secondary subject must 
not be interchanged. The difficulty of sustaining a long 
allegory suggests to writers of moderate ability to stud^ 
brevity. 



LESSON C. 

HYPXBBOLB. 



This figure is the product of imagination and passion, 
under the infiuence of which we are prone to magnify the 
good qualities of objects we love, and to diminish or de- 
grade the qualities of objects which we dislike or envy. 
Fear of an enemy tends to augment our conceptions of his 
size and prowess. 

The scout in Ossian thus portrays a hostile chief: 

** I saw their chief, tall as a rock of ioe ; his spear, the blasted flr ; hia 
shield, the rising moon; he sat on the shore, like a dead of mist on the 
hill.»' 

The Hyperbole (exaggeration), therefore, consists in represent- 
ing objects either greater or smaller, better or worse, than they 
really are; and this is done by applying to them exaggerated 
epithets. 

Thus the Apostle John says of the deeds of our Saviour, ** If they 
should be written, every one of them, I suppose that even the world itself 
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oould not contain the lK>ok8 that ahonld be written." iSo the promise of 
an increase of the Hebrew population is in these hyperbolic or exaggerated 
terms : *' I will make thj seed as the dust of the earth ; so that if a man 
can number the dost of the earth, then shall thy seed also be numbered.' 

Homer ^s allegorical description of Discord, 

" Her head she raised to heaven, and trod on earth;" 

and Milton^s description, 

" So frown'd the mighty combatants, that Hell 
Grew darker at their frown ;'' 



and Shakspeare^s, 



-" tongne 



In every wound of Gsesar, that should move the 
Stones of Bome to rise and mutiny;" 

are fine examples of hyperbole. 

Rules for Hypebbolb, — I. TTiey should not he over- 
strained and labored. 

Dry den undaly compliments Charles II. at the expense of the 
sun himself: 

" That star that at your birth shone out so bright, 
It stained the duller sun's meridian light." 

Prior supposes the fire of a lady^s eyes to outshine tho flames 
•f Bome, when lighted np by Nero : 

" To burning Rome when frantic Nero play'd. 
Viewing tiiy lace, no more he had surveyed 
The raging flames, but, struck with strange surprise, 
Confessed them less than those in Annans eyes." 

Gnarini (in Pcutor Mdo) represents a shepherd as addressing 
bis beloved thus : " If I had as many tongues, and as many words 
as there are stars in the heavens, and grains of sand on the shore, 
my tongues would be tired, and my words would be exhausted, 
before I could do justice to your immense merit." 

Rule II. — They should seldom be used except under the 
influence of emotion^ and when the mind of the reader has 
been excited and thus prepared to relish them. 

Rule III. — ^They should be expressed in few words. 
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LESSON CI. 

PEBSONIFIGATIOK. 

This is a figure which imparts to a composition great 
animation and beauty, by giving more distinct conceptions 
of an object to the mind. It personifies (regards, and 
speaks of, as persons) in&nimate or iri-ational objects, and 
abstract qualities. It endt ws them with life, speech, feel- 
ing, and activly: 

'^ The sea saw thee «ig i^f>'V &o. ; ** What aileth thee, thoa sea, that 
thoa fleddest,'' <&o. 

This figure is profusely employed in Thomson^s Seasons and in 
YirgiPs Georgics; so that it has been said, that if you divest them 
of this sprightly ornament, yon reduce two of the most beautiful 
didactic poems the world ever saw into dry and uninteresting 
details of nataral history. 

All the various passions of the soul prompt to the use of this 
lively figure. 

Eve, just before she was compelled to leave Paradise, feelingly 
exclaims : 

**0h, unexpected stroke, worse than death: 
Mnst I thus leave thee, Paradise! thas leave 
Thee, native soil, these happ> walks and shades 1 

♦ ♦ ♦ O Flowers! 

That never will in other climate grow, 

My early visitation, and my last 

At even, which I bred up with tender nand. 

From yoar first opening bads, and gave yon names 1" 

So on the occasion of Eve^s eating the forbidden fruit, external 
Kature is represented as moved to grief and consternation : 

** Kature ftx>m her seat. 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost'* 

** Sky lower'd, and muttering thunder, some sad dropa 
Wept, at completing of the mortal sin," 
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At the preyions period of the happy nuptials of the innoeent 
pair, 

" All heaven, 
And happj oonBtellations, on that hour 
Shed their selectest inflaence ; the earth 
Gave signs of gratulation." 

Satan, in " Paradise Lost," thns addresses the snn : 

** San I to tell thee how I hate thj beams^ 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 
I fell 1" 

Adam, impatient to know his origin, personifies and thus ad- 
dresses the prominent natural objects around him : 

" Thou Snn, sfdd I, fair light I 
And thon, enlightenM Earth, so fresh and gay ! 
Te hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 
Tell, if yon saw, how came I thus, how here T' 

King Lear, in extreme distress, personifies the elements, an4 
charges them with aiding bis daughters to effect his ruin: 

*^ I tax not you, ye elements, with unkindness ; 
I never gave you kingdoms, callM you children ; 
You owe me no subscription ; then let fall 
Your horrible displeasure. Here I stand your slave ; 
A poor, infirm, weak, r nd despised old man I 
But yet I call you servile ministers, 
That have, with two pernicious daughters, join'd 
Your high engender^ battles Against a head 
So old and white as this." 

The personifications of Night (in the Oomplaint of Tonng 
Book 1. 18-25); of the Nature and Offices of Law (in Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity) ; of Natural Beligion (in Bishop Sherlock's 
comparison of our Saviour with Mohammed), are deserving of 
admiration. 

The most animated personification o/dbstraet ideas is found in 
Collins' ode on the Passions. Milton's " coy submission," " proud 
humility," " astonished thought ;" Ossian's "joy of grief;" the per- 
sonifying style of Johnson, " indolence reposes," instead of " th? 
indolent man reposes ;" " criticism pronounces," instead of " the 
critics pronounce," are clear instances of personification. 
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Errors to he avoided: (1.) Avoid the introduction of 
fantastic and trifling circumstances. 

(2.) Personifications are not to be employed when the 
subject is destitute of dignity. An address to the several 
parts of one's body as if they were animated, is not suita- 
ble to the dignity of passion. Hence the following lines 
are exceptionable, in Pope's beautiful poem of "Eloise to 
Abelard : '* 

" Dear, fatal name I rest eyer unreyealM, 
« * * # « 

Hide it my heart, » « « 

Oh ! write it not, my hand I— his name appears 
Already written :— blot it out, my tears I " 

In prose compositions, the figure requires to be used with 
greater moderation and delicacy than in poetry. 
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APOSTBOPHB. 

This is a figure in which we address the absent or dead, 
as if present or alive, and the inanimate as if living; or in 
which we turn from the logical order of thought, or regular 
course of our subject, to address the person or thing 
spoken o£ 

" O gentle sleep, 
Nature's soft nurse, how have I flighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down. 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? " Shakspeare, 

Of the apostrophe there are two classes — ^the protracted 
and picturesque, the product of imagination ; and the more 
brief and suggestive, which originates in the violence of 
passion. 

Oesian's address to the Moon is regarded as one of the most 
splendid apostrophes in any language : 
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" Daughter of heaven, ftdr art thou 1 The ailenoe of thy face ia pleasant 
Thou comest forth in loveliness. The stars attend thy blue steps in the 
eut. The clouds rejoice in thy presence, Moon 1 and brighten theii 
dark-brown sides. Who is like thee in heaven, daughter of the night? 
The stars are ashamed in thy presence, and turn aside their sparkling eyes. 
Whither dost thou retire from thy course, when the darkness of thy coun- 
tenance grows! Hast thou thy hall, like Ossiant Dwellest thou in the 
shadow of grief f Have thy sisters fallen from heaven! and are they who 
rejoiced with thee at night no more! Yes, they have fallen, fair light! and 
often dost thou retire to monm. But thou thyself shalt one night fiul, and 
leave thy blue path in heaven. The stars will then litl their heads ; they 
who in thy presence were astonished will rejoice." 

In the tragedy of Douglass, Lady Randolph thus bewails the 
loss of her son : 

** My murder'd child 1 had thy fond mother fear'd 
The loss of thee, she had loud fame defied. 
Despised her father's rage, her father's grief. 
And wander'd with thee through the scorning world." 

Qainctilian also thus laments the untimely death of a favorite 
son: 

** Hast thou left me, my son, a childless father, reserved to drag on a 
wretched life ! Thou, who wast so lately, by consular adoption, entitled 
to succeed to all thy father's honors ! Thou, whom a praetor, thy unde, 
had marked out for his son-in-law! Thou, who wonldst also have restored 
eloquence to all her native glories ! Thou art gone, while I am reserved 
to suffer grief and affliction." 

' The passionate apostrophe of the bereaved and eloquent He- 
brew monarch, over the corpse of his beloved yet unnatural son 
Absalom, is familiar to all. The Scriptures abound in beautiful 
apostrophes ; as in the fourteenth chapter of Isaiah, where the fall 
of the Babylonish king is described ; or where the prophet Jere- 
miah exclaims, ^* O thou sword of the Lord ? how long will it be 
ere thou be quiet? put thyself up into the scabbard, rest and be 
still ;'^ or in the pathetic lamentation of David over Saul and 
Jonathan : 

*' Te mountains of Gilboa, no dew, neither rain be upon you, nor fields 
of offerings 1 How are the mighty fkllen in the midst of the battle 1 O 
Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine high places 1 I am distressed for thee, 
my brother Jonathan ; very pleasant hast thou been unto me ; thy love to 
me was wonderful, passing the love of women I" 

Adam's Morning Hymn in Paradise " is a chain of the most 
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beautifnl apostrophes;" so his soliloquy on the miserable con- 
dition to which sin had reduced him embodies the same figai'e : 

" woods, foantains, 
With other echoes late I tanght jour shades 
To answer and resound for other song." 

Rules for the apostrophe. — ^First, avoid the profuse 
and affected use of ornaments^ for these are the product of 
ihncy, not of passion. Secondly, let not the apostrophe be 
carried to an undue length. The language of passion is 
concise and abrupt ; it passes suddenly from one object to 
another. Thirdly, never employ it unless under ths influr 
ence of strong emotion. 

Oratory, in some of its forms, is a fine field for the use of apos- 
trophe. Demosthenes and Cicero abound in it. So have modem 
orators, both British and American, of which it would be easy to 
produce many brilliant and admirable specimens. 

Exercise. 

It would be useful to the pupil or reader, to examine 
some book of selections in prose and verse, for the purpose 
of discerning and pointing out the various rhetorical figures 
treated upon in this, in former, and in succeeding lessons. 



lEssoK cm. 

THE VISION, OR HYPOTYP0818. 

This is a figure suitable only in animated compositions, 
where, in relating transactions past, or future, or in writing 
of things distant or unseen, we use the present tense of the 
verb, and describe them as if they were before our eyes at 
the time of wnting. 
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Thns Qninctiiian, speaking of a town that had been sacked, 
represents the fact In the following picturesque manner: 

*^ We behold houses and temples wrapt in flames ; we hear the crash of 
I -)ofd t'alhng in, and one general nproar proceeding from a thousand differ- 
ent voices ; we see some flying they know not whither, others han^ng 
over the last embraces of their wives and friends ; we see the mother tear- 
\ng from the rnfBan's grasp her helpless babe, and the victors cutting each 
other's throats wherever the plunder is most inviting.'' 

The IngoldBby Legends^ describing humorously the heroic ad- 

Tentures of the fashionable Lord Tomnoddy and his tiger Tbra, 

and their perilous journey to the Old Bailey, " to do what was fit 

for a nobleman to do^' — ^get drunk in company with his aristo- 

oratio friends, 

" Captun McFuse, 
Lieutenant Freegdose, 
And Corny Jenks of the Blues," 

while they were witnessing a criminal dangling in his shoes from 
the gallows at the end of a halter, furnish a touohing specimen of 
the figure we are illustrating: 

'* And hark 1 a sound comes big with fate, 
The dock from St. Sepulchre's towers strikes eight 1 
List to that funereal bell. 
It is tolling, alas I a living man's knell I 
And see I from forth that openinjj^ door 
Tljcy come— he stops that thrcHhold o'er 
Who never shall tread upon threshold more. 
God 1 'tis a fearsome thing to see 
That pale, wan man's mute a^ny ; 
The glare of that wild, despairing eye. 
Now bent on the crowd, now tnm'd to the sky, 
As though 'twere scanning, in doubt and in fear, 
The path of the spirit's unknown career; 
Those pinion'd arms, those hands that ne'er 
Shall be lifted again, — not e'en prayer ; 
That heaving cheot I— Enough — ^'tis done I 
The bolt has fallen I The spirit has q^one — 
For weal or for woe is known but to )ne * 
Oh I 'twas a fearsome sight I — Ah me 1 
A deed to shudder at, — ^not to see." 
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LESSON CIV. 

THE METONYMY. 

Metonymy (change of name) substitutes the name of one 
o}>ject for that of another, which is related to it, either by 
some degree of mutual dependence, or is otherwise so con- 
nected with it as to be capable of suggesting it : thus, it 
uses the cause for the effect, or the effect for the cause ; 
the attribute for the subject, or the subject for the attri- 
bute ; the antecedent for the consequent, or the consequent 
for the antecedent, <fcc. 

1. The cause for ths effect, 

ExAMPLBS. — " I know his hand,^^ for hand-toriting ; "atreaming grief ^^^ 
for Uart ; " the Ught shines," instead of " the sun sliines ;" " he was over- 
taken by night,^^ instead of " by darkness /" " he loves his bottle^'*'* instead 
of " he is a drunkard /" *' tliey read the pofU,^^ i. e., " their worbf ;" ** it is 
to be found in Horace, Virgil," &c., that is, " in ilu writings of Horace,^'' &c. 

The names of heathen deities are substitated for what they preside over ; 
thus. Mars, by a metonymy, is ased for war; Neptune, for the eea; Bacehvs, 
for wine; Venus, for love; PaUae, for wisdom, 

2. Hie effect %8 put for the c^use; or, the properties of the effect 
are attributed to the cause. 

Thus, " He lives by the eweat of his brow ;" that is, by bis labor, of which 
sweat is the effect ; viet>iry is said to be insolent ; deaths to be pale ; ymUh, 
to be gay ; passion, Uind; anger, hasty; cuiioeity, impertinent; wine, jo- 
vial; drink, gUidy ; night, drofosy, <&o. " There is death in the pot," Is put 
for *' there is some deadly thing, some death- eaueing thing, in the pot ;" 
^^eold Death;" that is, Death that makes cold, 

" And the merry bells (bells that make merry) ring round." 

DAUegro, 
8. The svibjectfor the attribute or adjunct. 

Touth and beauty are put for those who are tlio subjects of yout^ and 
beauty; that is, for the young and the beautiful. 

4. The attribute, or adjunct, for the subject. 

Thus, in the ex] ressions, ** the insolence of the <ige • , of the men of 
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the age : "on this side modesty is engaged, on that im,pud«ne$^^^ &c. ; i. e., 
modest men, &c : '* Ye devour the/ami^ of widows ;" L e., their means 
of sabsistenoe. 

By the same figure we say of a book, " it is the prodaction of 
an eminent |?d7i/" that the word ''mitre" is nsed for priesthood; 
" sword" for the military profession, or military violence ; " the 
gown" for theology, law, or physio ; " chair" for the professor ; 
"the purple" for imperiid authority; "the throne," or "crown," 
for the kingly office ; " the papal chair" for papal authority. 

Thus, also, horses are termed hays^ grays^ chestnuts^ &o, ; — ^the 
names of Burgundy, Champagne, Madeira, &c., are applied to the 
wines of those countries ; — " the turf," or "the course" is put for 
the race-ground; — "heat" for a match ;—" the glow-worm's 
lamp," for light ; — " boots" for one who cleans boots ; — " a toast" 
for one who is the subject of it ; — " he is an excellent whip," that 
is, a skilful driver. 

"The skuts of a wood," " the brow of a hill," "the arm of a tree," or 
" of the sea," "the wing of an army," "the hand of time," " the frog of a 
horse's foot," "the finger-post," "an elbow-chair," are expressions be- 
longing to the figure of metonymy ; so are Milton's epithets, " religious 
light," " wearied wing," " adventurous song ;" and Shakspeare's " coward 
swords," " fearful hollows ;" and Gray's " moping melancholy," " pining 
atrophy," and " moonstrudc madness." 

5. The antecedent /or the consequent. 

As, "they lived," instead of, they are now dead ; "he once was," in* 
stead of, he is no more. 

6. The eaneequent/or the antecedent. 

As, " he is buried," for he is dead ; " he is hastening to the grave," for 
"to death." 

7. The inventor is taken ./br the thing invented ; thus, 

" Blanket," from Blanket; "phston," from Plueton, of mythologio no- 
toriety. 

8. TTie container is substituted for the contents, or thing con- 
tained; as, 

Orove, for the "birdt eotUained in »<," in the phrase, "iroM^ grove:" 
mountainty for the thstp/e^ng on them^ as, " the UecUing mountuns ;" the 
ieUUy for the water contained in it, as, " the kettle boils ;" the oup, for the 
foine therein, as, " drink of this cop." 
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9. The tustainerfar the thing sustained. 

Altar is put for the sacrifice laid on it ; ^Id, for the battle upon it, as, 
weW-fonghtJuid; "the maee (magistrate) comes." 

10. Materials for the things made out of them ; as, 
Jlemp for rope ; cold steel for su9rd; lead for huUeU 

11. The thing signified for the sign; as, 

When pointing to a portrait, we saj, ** That is Webster; or ** 6^%," &e. 



LESSOK GV. 

TUB STNEODOOHE (OB COMPBEHEKSIOK). 

This is a form of speech, wherein something more or 
something less is substituted for the precise object meant ; 
as when the whole is put for a part, or a part for the 
whole ; a genus for a species, or a species for a genus ; the 
singular for the plural, or the plural for the singular, &c. 

1 . The whole for a part, 

" The world considers him a man of talent," i. e , that part of mankind 
who knew him ; " It is written in the propArf*," i. e., in the book of some 
one of the prophets ; *' There lies Washingtof^^'^ i, e., the body of Washing- 
ton ; " They have taken away my Lardy '^ i. e., his body. 

2. A part for the whole, 

" Give us this day our daily bread, i. e., various kinds of food necessary 
for the support of life ; " mortals," or " souls," are put for men ; " sail," 
for the entire ship ; ** head," for person ; " waves," for the sea ; ** a good 
Mni^," "a merry «ot«^," for a good and a merry person ; " the keys of the 
fort were given up," i. e., the/<7r^ was given up ; "the Lord Chancellor 
resigned the sealSf" i. e., every thing connected with the office of Chan- 
eellor. 

8. The genus for a species. 

As when we call a dull man a ((tupid anMiud, 

4. A species for the genus. 

We thus speak of a " garrison put to the sivord,^^ i. e., killed by all the 
various spedes of weapons employed ; or we say a man may get his bread 
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by indastrj, that is, get the nseettarieso/Ufij bread being only one apedea 
of this genus. 

6. The Btngula/r number used for the plural; or, the plural far 
the singular, 

" Man that is bom of woman,'* i. e., men that are bom of women ; ** The 
thieves that were cracified with him upbraided him," i. e., one of the thie vea 
upbraided him. 

Sometimes a collective word, by this figure, expresses mnltitndca 
more clearly than a noun in the plural would ; as, ^^ The theatre 
burst into tears," i. e., the persons in the theatre, &g. 

We speak of ^^ head of cattle." This mode of speaking, in which 
the noun does not take the plural form, though plurality is in- 
tended, is used of beasts only, or of men in contempt ; as when 
Pope says, "A hundred head of Aristotle's friends," where a two- 
fold contempt is expressed: first, that the commentators on 
Aristotle were as dull as oxen or cattle ; and, secondly, that as in- 
dividuals they had so little character that they deserved to be 
reckoned by the dozen only, or the hundred. 



LESSON OVI. 

THB ANTONOMASIA. 

This is a branch of Metonymy, and is a figure by which 
Proper Names are used for Common, or Common for 
Proper. 

1. The Proper far the Gomroon i 

As when the name of a person or of a nation is given to a man, to express 
his being endowed with qualities or manners similar to those referred to : 
thus we say, ** Solomon," for a wise man; ** Aristides," for a just man; 
" Job," for a patient man ; " Hercules," or ** Sampson," for a strong man ; 
" Judas," for a traitor ; " DemoHthenes," or " Cicero," or "Canning," or 
"Webster," for an orator; "Horace," or "Virgil," or "Milton," or 
" Sliakapeare," for a poet; "Croesus," for a rich man; "Mecflenas," for 
a patron of learning; " Nero," or " Herod," for a cruel man ; " Heliogaba- 
lus," for a glutton ; " Messalina," or " Aspasia," for a oourtesan. 

So, if a man is stout and warlike, he is, by this figure, said to 
be " a Hector ;" if aged, " a Nestor ;" if wise " a Solon ;" if witty. 
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"an Athenian;" if dull, "a Boeotian;" if cynical or censorious, 
"a Diogenes;" if merry, "a Democritus;" if handsome, "an 
Adonis;" if self-admiring, "an Adonis;" if newly married, "a 
Benedick" (from one of the characters in the play ^*'MuehAdo 
about Nbthing^^) ; if abstinent and chaste, " a Joseph ;" if a lady's 
maid, " an Abigail." 

2. The Common for the Proper : 

When the name of the art or science in which a person excelled is pnt 
for the person himself; as, *^ the Soman orator," for Cicero ; "the Boman 
poet," for "Virgil. 

By this figure, God is called "the Omnipotent," "the Al- 
mighty," "the Eternal," &c.; Christ, "the great Teacher," the 
Saviour," &c. ; St. Paul, " the great Apostle ;" Aristotle, " the 
Stftgyrite," or "Peripatetic;" Anacreon, "the Bard of Teos;" 
Shakspeare, " the Bard of Avon," " the poet of Nature ;" Tacitus, 
" the prince of historians ;" a king, " his Majesty ;" a prince, " his 
Highness;" the pope, "his Holiness;" an ambassador, "his Ex- 
cellency ;" persons of the rank of nobles, " his Grace," " his Lord- 
ship ;" a certain and undoubted truth, " Gospel ;" Gibbon, " the 
historian of the Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire." This 
last writer abounds in Antonomasia : Home is " the country of the 
OsBsars;" Constantinople, "the Imperial City;" Oonstantine, "the 
Protector of the Church." 

Some caution is to be employed in the use of this figure ; the 
too frequent use of it savors of affectation, or of an ostentatious 
show of learning. It is also to be considered and ascertained, be- 
fore we use it, whether our readers are acquainted with the person 
or thing alluded to; for if not, we shall eitl er not be understood, 
or be misunderstood. 



LESSON OVII. 

THE lEONY. 



This is a form of speech, or words, in which the meaning 
is directly contrary to the literal signification of the words 
employed, not with a view to deceive, but tc» add force to 
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our remarks : as when we call a silly person " a Solomon ;'* 
or a rogue, " an honest man ;" or an unchaste woman, " a 
Penelope ;" or when we say a thing is " well done," when 
it is badly done. 

By this figure, Yerres, who was detestable for rapacity and 
cruelty, is called by Oicero "the upright and honest pnetor of 
Sicily ;" and Olodius, the murderer of an illustrious Roman, is 
represented by Oicero as "worthy of being acquitted for the in- 
tegrity of his life, the simplicity of his manners, and the virtues 
of his character." 

Irony has been called an elocutionary figure, as the proper ut- 
terance or tone of voice is required to make it fully understood, 
and to give it a sting; e. ^., Job, xii. 2, "No doubt but ye are 
the people, and wisdom shall die with you I" 

This figure is singularly adapted to the reproving of vice and 
folly, by rendering them ridiculous. Thus : " Although I would 
have you instil eariy into your children's breasts the love of 
cruelty, yet by no means call it by its true name, but encourage 
them in it under the name of fun." 

The Hebrew prophet Elijah (1 Kings zzii.) ased this weapon in ex- 
posing the folly and absurdity of idolatrous worship and reliance : ** Cry 
aloud, for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on a 
journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked." 

Solomon uses powerful irony {Eodea, xi. 9) : " Kejoice, O young 
man," <fcc. 

Ironi/ is often conveyed^ with peculiar power^ in the form of an 
B^'clamation ; as when Cicero derides his accuser Balbus, by ex- 
claiming: "O excellent interpreter of the law I master of an- 
tiquity I corrector and amender of our constitution I" 

Sarcasm is an embittered sort of irony — the result of intense 
hatred and scorn, the verbal expression of which, however, is 
softened, that it may not violate the proprieties of refined society. 

Archbishop Whately, in conversation with a friend who said of certain 
Irish orators, "They have a great command of language,*' made the sar- 
castic reply : ** Yon mistake, sir, language has a great command of them." 
The brethren of Joseph employed this figure when they siud of him, " Be- 
liold, the dreamer oometh." 

This figure is generally used when a dead or dying person, is 
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insnited with scoffs, as that of the Jews when onr Saviour was 
agonizing on the Cross : ^^ He saved others ; himself he cannot 
save ;" " Hail, King of the Jews!" or the scoff of Tomyris over 
the corpse of Cyras, whose head she caused to be cut off and 
thrown into a bowl of blood, saying, at the same time, " Take now 
thy fill of blood, which thou hast always thirsted after." 

Isaiah represents the dead in Hades accosting the King of Baby- 
lon in this sarcastic manner : '^ Is this the man who made the 
earth to tremble ? Art thou also become weak as we ? Art thou 
become like unto us?" The Israelites, when pursued by Pha- 
raoh, in their terror and indignation, said to Moses : " Because 
there were no graves in Egypt, hast thou taken us away to die in 
the wilderness ?" Another specimen, too long to be quoted here, 
may be found in Byron's "Childe Harold," canto iv., 88-41. 

Mimeeis is a sarcasm in the form of mimicry, an example ol 
which is contained in Hotspur's description of a fop, in " Henry 
IV.," and in Mercutio's early conversations in " Bomeo and Ju- 
liet" 



LESSON CVIII. 

THB EUPHEMISM, LITOTES, AND COMMUNICATION. 

The Miphemisni is a verbal figure, by which an inoflTen- 
sive word or expression is used to convey a disagreeable 
fact. 

The words " deceased" and " departed" are thus used instead 
of " dead" and " died ;" ." stopping payment," instead of " be- 
coming bankrupt;" ^^ perishing on the scaffold,^ instead of being 
hanged ; ^^ slept with his fathers," instead of being buried with 
them ; " falling asleep," instead of " dying." 

A face bloated by intemperance is thus delicately described by 
Akenside : 

" I see Anacreon laugh and sing ; 
His silver tresses breathe perfume ; 
Bis cheeks dieplay a second spring 
Ofrmet taught hy win€ iobloomJ*^ 
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2. Idtotes (or Extenuation) is employed when we do not 
express so much as we mean, and which therefore forms a 
kind of synecdoche. 

Thns, instead of saying, ^^ I accept your kind offer,^* we say, 
"I do not reject year kindness;" or instead of saying, "I greatly 
blame you," we say, "I cannot commend you for that;" or in- 
stead of saying, ^^I have very disagreeable news to communi- 
cate," we say, " I fear that the news I have to communicate will 
not be very agreeable;" or instead of saying, "I disapprove of 
your conduct," we say, " I do not approve of it." 

3. Communication uses the pronoun we or tia instead of 
/and me, thus assuming the reader or hearer as partners 
with us in what is said. This figure, putting many for 
one, is a sort of synecdoche. 

It is often a sign of the writer's modesty, and of respect for his 
readers. If a minister reproves his hearers for their sins, it indi- 
cates humility to say, "TPc must not be guilty," &c., instead of 
saying, " Foi^," &c. ; but if he is condemning a crime of which he 
cannot be supposed to be guilty, his politeness should not carry 
liim so far as to make him speak of himself as an associate in their 
wickedness. 



LESSON CIZ. 

THE CLIMAX, OB 6BADATI0N. 

While the purpose or effect of hyperbole is to exalt our 
conceptions of a subject beyond the truth, the design and 
effect of the Climax are to make the most impressive repre- 
sentation of the truth, by arranging the clauses or circum- 
stances in an ascending series, each rising in importance 
above the preceding. Thus : 

" The olood-capt towers, the goi^eons palaoes, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself 
Tea, all that it inherits, shall dissolve." 
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Adam, on first seeing Eve, gratefiilly ezclidms : 

" Thy perfect gift, «o good, 
So fit^ 80, acceptable, so divine." 

Of the marriage nnion, he says: ^^One flesh, one neart, one 
soul." , 
Tragedies furnish many examples : 

'* Can yon raise the dead f 
Parsne and overtake the wings of time ! 
And bring aboat again the hoars, the days. 
The years that made me happy T* 

" They have given thee back 
To earth, to light and life, to love and me." 

** T\l catch it ere it goes, and grasp her shade ; 
'Tis life, 'tis warm, 'tis she, 'tis she herself." 

The "Pleasures of the Imagination" (Book I., 161-212), and 
Addison^s "Spectator," No. 215, in relation to events.in the West 
Indies, are fine specimens of the climax. 

Mackenzie, a distinguished Scottish advocate, in addressing a 
jury upon the case of a young woman accused of the crime of in- 
fanticide, thus admirably uses the climax : 

" Gentlemen, if one man had any how slain another, if an adversary 
had killed his opposer, or a woman had occasioned the death of her enemy, 
the criminal would have been capitally punished by the Cornelian law ; 
but if this guiltless infant., who could make no enemy, had been mnrdered 
by his own nurse, what punishment would the mother have demanded ! 
with what cries and exclamations would she have stunned your ears I 
What shall we say, then, when a woman, guilty of homicide — ^a mother, 
of the murder of her innocent child — has comprised all these misdeeds in 
one single crime ? a crime in its own nature detestable ; in a woman, pro- 
digious ; in a mother, incredible ; and perpetrated against one whose age 
called for compassion, whose near relation daimed affection, and whose 
innocence deserved the highest favor." 

The Anti-dimax — a figure suited to burlesque writing oi* 
epeaking, and adapted to depreciate or disparage an ob- 
joct — is the conviirse of the climax, placing first the most 
Ibrcible expressions or clauses, instead of last. 

Lord Baoon, Pope thus characterizes : 

**The greatest, wisest, tMontti €f mankind." 

IS 
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lESSOV ex. 

THE AXUTHESIS, OB CONTRAST. 

In this figure, objects and sentiments are placed in con- 
trast and opposition to others of the same kind, so as to 
produce the stronger impression. 

Thus Cicero : " On one side stands modesty, on the other im- 
pudence ; on one fidelity, on the other deceit ; here piety, there 
sacrilege ; here cx>ntinenoy, there lust,^' &o. 

Again, in the defence of Milo, he employs this figure most elo- 
quently : 

<* Can yon believe that the i>erson whom he Bcmpled to slay when fae 
might have done so with ftdl justice, in a convenient place, at a propeT 
time, with secnre impnnity, he made no scrapie to murder against justice, 
in an unfavorable place, at an unseasonable time, and at the riak of capital 
condemnation t" 

The same rule must here be. observed as in good com- 
parisons resulting from contrast; they must take place 
between things of the same species. Subatantives must be 
set in opposition to substantives^ attributes, qualities, or 
/acuities of the same kind, to attributes^ qualities and 
faculties. 

EzAMPLBS. — Speaking of the Thames, a writer says : 

** Though deep J yet dear; though (j^eTdle, yet not dvUf 
Strong^ without rage; without o'erflowing^/uU.^^ 

Sometimes Antithesis brings together two contrasted truths: 
as, ^^ Flattery hringB friends ; Truth brings ybe«." 

Sometimes (as in Pai*adiastole) only part of a word is opposed 
to a part of another word ; as, ^^ Virtue may be oYeTsJutdmoed^ 
but not oyerwJielmed ;^^ forewamed, forearmed. 

When Antithesis is used in definition, it is called Antimetabolo; 
as, ^^ A Foem is a tpeahing picture ; & picture is a mute FoemV 

Sometimes one case of a noun stands against another case; a% 
*' foot to foot ; Jiand to handj'^ 
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Sometimes it opposes words having the same derivation; as, 
'*! write friendly oi friendship to a friend.^'* 

Sometimes a Proper Name is first used as the name of a person, 
*and tlien to denote the qualities of that person ; as, " George will 
always be Oeorge?"* 

Sometimes a Common Nonn also is nsed in the same way; as, 
"Home is horned 

Sometimes (as in Antanaolasis) a word having one sense, is 
opposed to the same word having another sense ; as, ^^ Learn some 
eraft when young, that you may do without erctft when old." 

There is still another form of Antithesis, where words 
similar in sound bat milike in sense are opposed ; this is 
the Paronomasia^ or Pun^ and is only to be used in famil- 
iar and ludicrous writings : as, 

" These men, for the gilt (i. e. the golden bribes) of France—oh ! 
guilt indeed (i. e. oh, wickedness indeed) — ^have formed a conspira- 
cy with fearful France." We give another example, also from 
Shakespeare : 

Chief Justice, " Well I the truth is, Sir John, you live in great infamy." 
Fahtaff, *^ He that buckles him in my belt cannot live in Use, 
Chief Justice. *^ Your means are very slender, and your waste great." 
laLsta^, ^^ I would it were otherwise : I would my means were greater, 
and my waUt slenderer." 

The frequent nse of antithesis, especially when the opposition 
of the words is nice and quaint, becomes tiresome. Single sen- 
tences, however, may afford pleasure ; such as the following from 
Seneca : " If you seek to make one rich, study not to increase his 
stores^ but to diminish his desires;^"* " If you regulate your desires 
according to the standard of nature, you will never be poor ; W 
according to the standard of opinion, you will never be ricA." 

A maxim, or moral saying, is properly presented in the anti- 
thetic form, because, being designed to be engraven on the memo- 
ry, the contrasted expressions are adapted to such a design ; e. g,^ 
^^ The wise shall inherit glory ; but sh^me shall be the portion of 
fools f"* "A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous words 
stir up anger." The Proverbs of Solomon, and other portions of 
the Bible, abound in fine Antitheses, and antithetic forms of expreft* 
sioD. Of the latter, we have instances in the ninety-fourth *. '' ilm : 
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*^H« that planted the ear, shall he not hear; he that formed the 
eye, ^hall he not see?" 

Dr. Toung was too fond of antitheses. Large passages like the 
following are often met with in his writings : 

** The peasant complains aloud ; the courtier in secret repines. In want, 
what distress ? in affluence, what satiety I The great are under as much 
diificulty to expend with pleasure, as the mean to labor with success. 
Tlie ignorant, through ill-grounded hope, are disappointed ; the knowing, 
through knowledge, despond. Ignorance occasions mistake; mistake, 
disappointment; and disappointment is misery. Knowledge, on the other 
hand, gives true judgment ; and true judgment of human things, gives a 
demonstration of their insufficiency to our peace." — There is too much glit- 
ter in such a style as this, to please long. We are fatigued, by attending 
to such quaint and artificial sentences often repeated. 

There is another sort 0/ Antithesis^ the beauty of which 
consists in surprising us by the unexpected contrast of 
things which it brings together. Much wit may be shown 
in this ; but it belongs wholly to pieces of professed wit 
and humor, and can find no place in grave compositions. 

Mr. Pope, who is remarkably fond of antithesis, is often happy 
in this use of the fignre. So, in his Rape of the Lock : 

•* Whether the nymph shall break Diana^s law, 
Or some frail china jar receive a flaw ; 
Or stain her honor, or her new brocade ; 
Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade ; 
Or lose her heart, or necklace at a ball. 
Or whether heaven has doom'd that shock must faU." 

What is called the point of an epigram, consists, for the most 
part, in some antithesis of this kind ; surprising us with the smart 
and unexpected turn which it gives the thought; and in the 
fewer words it is brought out, it is always the happier. 
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AimCIPATION. — CORKKCnON. — OMTSSION.^-CONCESSION. — 
BXPOSTULATION (OB COMMUNICATION). — DUBTTATION. 

1. Anticipation (Prolepsis), is a figure by which the 
speaker anticipates an objection to what he advances, and 
returns an answer to it. 

" What, then, $kaU toe tin heeaiue we are wd vnder the law, hut under grace f 
God forbid !" Another example we find in Cicero's Oration for Archias : 
** But it will be asked, were those great men who are celebrated in history 
distinguished for that kind of learning which joa so highly extol? It 
woald be difficult, I grant, to prove this of them all ; but," Ac 

2. Correction (Epanorthosis), is a figure by which a 
writer or speaker retracts or recalls what he has said, for 
the purpose of putting something stronger or more suitable 
in its place. 

Thus Cicero : ** For what greater blow could these judges — if they are to 
be called Judges, and not rathsr parricidee of their country — have given to 
the State, than when they banished?" <&c. Another example is; "O 
brave youth ! Brave did I say f Most heroic youth I" 

3. Omission, or Pretermission (Paralepsis) ; by which 
figure the writer or speaker affects to cover or conceal 
what he plainly insinuates or insists upon. 

Thus : ** I shall say nothing of the defendant in his private or individual 
capacity. I shall not break into the privacy of his domestic life. I shall 
not whisper in your ears a word about his integrity or his honor." Cicero 
abounds in this figure. As another example : ** I paee by his headstrong 
temper, which killed his mother ; I omU to speak of his ingratitude to the 
best of fathers ; I say nothing of his cruelty to his brother and sister ; I shall 
speak simply of his behavior in the present transaction.^^ 

4. Concession (Synchoresis), is a figure by which the 
speaker grants or yields up something, for the purpose oi 
gaining a. point, without the admission of which he could 
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not secure that point. This is a powerful figure in argu- 
ment. 

Thus: **! aUow that nobodjwas more neartj related to the deceased 
than joo ; I grant that he was under some obligaUon to yon ; nay, that 
you have alwaya been in friendly oorrespondenoe with each other; bnt 
what ia all thia to the last will and testamentT' Again : "/ adnunciedffe 
ikat As u 9«ry tkongkiltu; bnt he ia quite incapable of deliberate vice.*' 

An admirable example of this figure appears in the oration of 
Oicero in fiivor of Flaccus, in which, for the purpose of invalidat- 
ing the testimony of the Greeks, who were witnesses against liis 
clients, he allows them every quality bat that which was neces- 
sary to make them credited. 

6. Communication (Anacoenosis), or Expostulation, is 
a figure by which a speaker argues a case with his hearer 
or with his opponent ; or by which an injured person, in 
order to convince the offender of his injustice or ingrati- 
tude, pleads with him from all the topics of reason and pro- 
priety, that he may make him ashamed. 

Thus: " Were it your case, what would you answer! Tell me; I ap- 
peal to your inmost thoughts ;'^ " Had the case been your^s, what would 
you, or what oonld you have doneT^ Another good example may be 
found in the speech of the Lord Chief Justice in ** Henry IV.," second 
part, last scene : ^* Question your royal thoughts," <%c 

6. DuBiTATioN (Aporia) ; of which the following is an 
instance : '^ Shall I speak or be silent ? Shall I put a seal 
forever on the deed I have discovered, or make it known 
to the whole world?'' 



LESSOV GXII. 

1CNUMEBA.TI0N. — ^ACCUMULATION. — ASYNDETON. — ^POLYSYN- 
DETON, ETC. 

1. Enumeration (or Aparithmesis)^ is a detail of things 
in oorresponding words, each word or phrase having the 
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flame grammatical character ; the simplest example is 
counting, " one, two, three," &c. 

Other examples are the following : ** His disinterestedness, bis candor, 
hb kindness, and forbearance, are remarkable." ^* By a series of miscon- 
duct, be lost bis fortune, ruined his health, alienated bis friends, and 
abridged the term of his natural life." 

A statement of like or o/ opposite particulars cannot he clearly 
and forcibly made^ unless the forms of expression also indicate re- 
semblance or contrast. Correspondence in purpose skonld produce 
correspondence of constraction. 

The following instance of enumeration is faulty : ** His being irregular, 
>tis passions, his extravagant spending, his losing of his friends, and the 
'increase of bis enemies, quickly brought bim to ruin." 

Corrected, it will stand thas : 

** His irregularity, his passions, his extravagance, the loss of his friends, 
cd the increase of his enemies, quickly brought him to ruin." 

Nothing is more common, in an enameration, than an opposi- 
tion of part to part, and the opposition should always be kept 
clear by similarity in the parts not opposed. Hence the following 
example fails : ^^ In the same way that John hindered Thomas, 
William was found to be obstructed by Edward." It should be, 
^^ In the same way that John hindered Thomas, Edward hindered 
William." 

A few more examples may be«added, in order to compare sim- 
ple Enumeration with Antithesis. ^* He is sensible, learned, and 
religious." Here we have a mere enumeration 6f qualities, and 
the words denoting them are properly joined in one construction ; 
but in the following, where a contrast is to he enforced^ the same 
words are distributed into two constructions, ^^He is not only sen- 
sible and learned, but he is religious, too." A like difference ac- 
complished by like means, is shown in the following : 

" The year, day, and hour, are known." " Not only the year, but the 
day and the hour are known." ** He spoke of the power and wisdom of 
God." ** He spoke of Christ, the power of Ood, and the wisdom of Ood." 

2. If the particulars are hurried together, so as to have 
the effect of being gathered into a heap, the figure is called 
AoouMULATioN {SynathrcRsmus) ; as, 
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" He "was every thing : painter, poet, mnflidan, 'soldier, mflj^tnta^ 
liunter, fishor — what, indeed, was he not ?'* 

Again, in Cicero's oration against Catiline: 

'* Yon do nothing, you attempt nothing, yon plan nothing, which I nol 
only hear bnt even see and clearly comprehend." 

Again, in Paul's Epistle to the Bomans : 

** For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prinoi- 
falities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord." 

3. If, in the enumeration of particulars, the conjunctions 
are left out, we then call the figure Asyndeton ; if, on the 
contrary, in order to prolong time for the attention to 
dwell on each particular, more conjunctions are used, than 
the construction requires, we call the figure, Polysyndeton. 

JSeamples of these, — Of the first, Caesar's letter to the Roman Senate, '* I 
came, saw, conquered ;" of the second, ^* When Socrates fell, truth, and 
virtue, and religion fell with him." * 

4. If, in the enumeration, each particular rises in force 
or weight above the preceding, we then call the figure In- 
crease (Incrementum) ; and, under certain circumstances, 
Climaxy Chradation (or Anabasis). The figures opposite 
to these are called Decrease (Decrementum), Anti-climax 
(Katabasis, — Bathos), or Descent, 

Increase is the name properly given to such a manner of speak- 
ing as this : ^^ If credit, if interest, if happiness, are of no estima- 
tion in yonr eyes, think on the oonseqnenoes ; think on the 
precepts of religion ; think on the hopes of immortality.*^ 

Supposing the ascent to be more palpable, we shall then 
properly use the term Climax, or Anabasis ; as, 

" There is no enjoyment of property without a government, zo govern- 
ment without a magistrate, no magistrate without obedience, ani no obe- 
dience when every one acts as he pleases." 

Again : 

*^ Not the solemn demand of my person, not the vengeance of the Am- 
phiotyonio ooundl which my enemies denonnoed against me, not the tert 
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ror of their threatenings, not the flattery of their promises,— no, not the 
fhry of those aocursed wretches whom they roased like wild beasts against 
me, conld tear my affection for my country from my heart." 

Th9 following brief example of climax is added: "John pre- 
pared for the good work, which Thomas began, Edward forward- 
ed, and William at last completed." Reverse the order of these 
particalars, and though the sense will remain, the force of expres 
rion will be lost. 
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PRACTICAL EXERCISES ON ENUMERATION AND OTHER 
FIGURES OF THE PRECEDING LESSON. 

Write the following sentences with such alterations as 
the preceding lesson requires : 

Spring, and summer, and autumn, and winter, correspond respectively 
to youth, maturity, old age, death. — The villain is gone, has fled, run away, 
and darted off. — The enemy said, I will pursue, and I will overtake, and I 
will divide the spoil. — Destitute of principle, he regarded neither his family, 
nor his friends, nor his reputation. — Neither threat, entreaty, riches on the 
one hand, nor poverty on the other, could sway his mind from the resolu- 
tion he had formed.— In all stations and conditions, the important relations 
take place, of masters and servants, and husbands and wives, and parents 
and children, and brothers, and friends, and citizens, and subjects. — 
While the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, cold, heat, summer, 
winter, day, and night, shall not cease. — He determined to give up affairs 
and to collect his debts,* and to sell his estate, and to take leave of all con- 
nected with him, and to go abroad forever. — At one and the same time, to 
listen to one person, and to read the letter of another, and write to a third, 
and dictate to a fourth, is an achievement to which probably no man, ex- 
cept Julius Caesar, was ever found competent. — Horses, and dogs, and men, 
and women, and beggars, and gentlefolk, all were mingled in that wild 
rout. — The long procession included heralds, musicians, flag-bearers, 
priests, magistrates, burgesses, horse-soldiers, foot-soldiers, and peasants 
in their holiday attire. 

Innocence is there, kindly peace, simple quiet, meads with lowing herds, 
tune of birds, lapse of streams, saunter with a book, and warbling muse Id 
praise of hawthorns. — Rank may confer, but it will not of necessity insure 
respect. Rank may confer influence ; but will not necessarily produce 
virtue. — He might have been, and he is, in the estimation of some people, 
the happiest man in the world.-^He might have been ^lappy, and is now 

12» 
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ftilly convinced of it. — It is your dnty and yonr interest to be studious and 
obliging. — ^It is not only your duty, but interest, to be studious and 
obliging. 

To-day we are here ; to-morrow we are gone. — The old may inform the 
young ; and the young may animate those who are advanced in life. — Ven- 
erable shade t I then gave thee a tear ; accept now of one cordial drop 
that falls to thy memory. — The account is generally balanced ; for what we 
lose on the one hand, we are gainers by on the other. — This author is more 
remarkable for strength of sentiment, than harmonious language. — The 
Innghers will be for those who have most wit ; the serious part of mankind 
for those who have most reason on their side. He can bribe, but he is 
not able to seduce ; he can buy, but he has not the power of gaining ; he 
can lie, but no one is deceived by him. — ^He embraced the cause of liberty 
faintly, dnd pursued it without resolution ; he grew tired of it, when he 
had much to hope ; and gave it up when there was no ground for appre- 
hension. — The great friend of truth is time ; that which is most unfriendly 
to her is prejudice ; and that which is constantly in the act of accompany- 
ing her, is humility. — He thus became the principal man in his native 
place : — by the friends he made, he obtained rank and honors ; by honesty 
and generous dealing, he made friends ; and by early industry, he raised 
himself to wealth. — There are three modes of bearing the ills of life ; by re- 
ligion, which is the best ; by indifference, which is the most common ; by 
philosophy, which is the most ostentatious. — It is pleasant to be virtuous 
and good, because that is to excel many others; it is pleasant to grow bet- 
ter, because that is to excel ourselves ; it is pleasant to command our ap- 
petites and passions, and, keep them in due order within the bounds of 
reason and religion, because this is empire ; nay, it is pleasant even to 
mortify and subdue our lusts, because that is victory. 
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THE INTERROGATION. — THE EXCLAHATION, 

Interrogation (or Erotesis) is a figure, or form of sen- 
tence, which requests, or apparently requests an answer 
without the logical formality of affirming the request ; as 
" Art thou angry ?" " Where are your fathers ?" 

These expressed with logical formality, wonld be expanded in 
some such manner as the following : ^^ Whether or not thoa art 
angry, is what I request thee to tell me." " Where your fathers 
are, is a fact which yon are called upon to declare." 
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All sentences interrogative in form are rhetorical, even the most 
familiar. A distinction has been made between such as really, 
and sach as apparently require an answer, the former being 
deemed plain, and only the latter figurative. The distinction is 
nnsoand. It is framed on a supposition that rhetoric begins late 
in h^Ipiug to form the strnctnre of speech. We are rhetoricians 
in infancy, and by slow degrees become grammarians and logi- 
cians. 

The design of the Interrogation is to awaken particular 
attention to the subject of discourse, and it is admirably 
adapted to produce a powerful impression of the truth of a 
subject, as it seems to challenge the impossibility of con- 
tradiction. 

The Scriptnre furnishes many beantifnl examples of the use oi 
this figure : ^^ He that planted the ear, shall He not hear ? He 
that formed the eye, shall He not seef^^ ^* Canst thou by search- 
ing find out God? Oanst thou find out the Almighty to perfec- 
tion?'^ ^^To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices 
unto me ?" 

Satan's address to Eve is wonderfully heightened by the inter- 
rogations with which it is interspersed : 

*' Queen of this Universe I do not believe 
Those rigid threats of death ; ye shall not die ; 
How should you ? By the fruit ? It gives yon life 
To knowledge. By the threat'ner! Look on me, 
Me who have touohM and tasted, yet both live, 
And life more perfect have attained than Fate 
Meant me, by venturing higher than my lot." 

The following passage in that noblest of des :riptive poems, ^' The 
Seasons," contains a series of the most beautiful interrogatories : 

*' Falsely luxurious, will not man awake. 
And springing from his bed of sloth, eigoy 
The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour, 
To meditation due and sacred song ? 
For is there aught In sleep can charm tJie wise? 
To lie in dead oblivicUf losing half 
The Meeting moments of too short life ; 
Total extinction of the enlightenM soul 1 
Or else to feverish vanity alive, 
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Wilder'd and tossing through distempered dreams? 
Who would in such a gloomy state remain 
Longer than Nature craves ; when ev'ry muse 
And every blooming pleasure waits without, 
To bless the wildly devious morning walk V* 

Exclamation (or Ecphonesis), is a natural cry carried 
out into a sentence ; the expression of emotion without the 
logical formality of affirming the emotion ; as " How sur- 
prising !" " What a piece of work is man !" 

These, expressed with logical formality, would he expanded in 
some such manner as the following : ^^ That which is before me, 
is very surprising ;" " man is a most wonderful piece of work." 

The Exclamation expresses strong passion or emotion in vehe- 
ment language: as, *^0 Death, where is thy sting? O Grave, 
where is thy victory." — St. Paul, 

** Oh ! nnexpected stroke — worse than death I" Milton. 
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BXERdSUS ON BXOLAMATION AND INTEBBOGATION. 

When, for rhetorical effect, it is desirable to use one or 
Other of these figures, instead of plainer forms of the sen- 
tence, and which of these figures is preferable to the other 
in particular cases, must be left to the student's judgment. 
At present nothing more is proposed than examples for 
exercises ; previously to which, let the following sentencea 
be compared: 

** He who only helieves that after a short turn on the stage of the world, 
he is to sink into ohlivion, and lose his consciousness forever, cannot exalt 
his thoughts to any thing great or nohle." 

The thought is here laid down, without the least indication of 
feeling, in the shape of a plain logical proposition, a shape which 
•n some occasions may be the most eligible. 

^* He cannot exalt his thoughts to any thing great or noble, because lie 
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only believes that after a short turn on the stage of this world, he is to 
link into oblivion, and to lose his oonsoionsness forever." 

This change of constrnction effects a change in the logical cliar- 
aoter of the sentence^it is no longer the enunciation of the 
thought as a general proposition, but as a particular one included 
in it, accompanied by the reason or argument based on that un- 
derstood general proposition. 

**^<i cannot exalt his thoughts to any thing great or noble, who only be- 
lieves that after a short turn on the stage of this world, he is to sink into 
oblivion, and lose his oonsoionsness forevor." 

This is a rhetorical deviation from the pure logical form of tlie 
first example, with no other effect than the indication of some 
degree of feeling accompanying conviction. The two grammati- 
cal parts are now, as in the second example, not nominative and 
verb, but verb, and another verb which we may deem the adverb 
of the former. 

** Can he exalt his thoughts to any thing great or noble, who only be- 
lieves that afler a short turn on the stage of this world, he is to sink into 
oblivion, and to lose his oonsoiousness forever?^' 

*^How impossible that any one should exalt his thoughts to any thing 
great or noble, who only believes that after a short turn on the stage of this 
world, he is to sink into oblivion, and to lose his oonsoionsness forever 1" 

These deviations are still more decidedly rl>etorical, indicating, 
in both instances, a greater degree of feeling in the speaker. And 
such forms of sentence, with a preference sometimes for one, 
sometimes the otlier, are adopted by every speaker, as often aa 
the occasion, and his degree of feeling, call for them. 

EZSRCISB. 

Cast the following sentences into the form of Interroga- 
tion or Exclamation, choosing the one or the other as the 
sense may seem to render desirable. 

1. There is no reason, if we have all that nature craves, that we should 
not be content. (Why.) 

2. The best resolutions avail nothing, if we do not put theni in practice. 
(What.) 

8. To breathe the fresh air of the country after being long confined ia 
fiie close and murky city, is very delightful. (How.) 
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4. To ceme on shore, and feed on fresh provisionB after a long voya^ 
is a luxury. (What.) 

5. After so long a time, I am happy to see yon. (How.) 

6. There is nothing in all the pomp of the world, the enjoyment of Inzn- 
ry, the gratiflcation of passion, comparable to the tranquil delight of a good 
oonscienoe. 

7. We wait till to-morrow to be happier; there is no reason for not being 
o to-day» We shall not be younger. We are not sure we shall be health- 
er. Our passions will not become feebler, and our love of the world less. 

8. No shadow can be more vain than the life of a great part of mankind. 
3f all that eager and bustling crowd which we behold on earth, very few 
discover the path of true happiness. Very few can we find whose activity 
has not been misemployed, and whose course terminates not in confessiona 
of disappointment. 

9. We cannot expect that mankind will take advice, when they will not 
BO much as take warning. 10. None are so seldom found alone, and so 
soon tired of their own company, as those coxcombs that are on the best 
terms with themselves. 11. If men are bom with two eyes, and with only 
one tongue, it is that they should see twice as much as they say. 12. It is 
very foolish to be quick in arraigning physical difQculties which we cannot 
account for. It is absurd to be wiser than nature, in other words, to be 
wiser than God. 18. He is much to be pitied that can please nobody. But 
much more is he to be pitied that nobody can please. 14. A clear and 
flowing style seems very easy of imitation. To him who first makes the 
attempt, it is very diflicult. 15. Very great are the facilities to travelling, 
which have been opened in our days, by the application of* the powers of 
steam. 16. There is a very great difference between the race of mankind, 
and any, \ihe highest race among brutes. And, among men, a difference, 
almost or quite as great, is often seen between one man and another. 

17. It frequently happens, that they who are loudest in their exclama- 
tions against the partiality, the envy, and the ingratitude of mankind, are 
themselves remarkable instances, in their own conduct, of the vices thej 
are so forward to denounce. 
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PABENTHESI8. — ANALBPSIS. — ^APPOSITION. 

Parenthesis is the insertion of a sentence within a sen- 
tence ; as, '^ Almost every man {toith shame be it spoken) 
looks more to his temporal than to his eternal interests." 

Afiaiepsis (or Becovery) is a method of enforcing the 
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connection between the protasis and apodosis of a Period, 
by bringing up the whole meaning of the former to a 
single word, and placing this word, with grammatical re- 
dundancy, at the head of the latter ; thus : 

■* The guardian of my youth, and the ftiend of my maturer years ; my 
physician in sickness, my prudent adviser in health ; he surely will not be 
long absent from me in this emergency." 

Antanadasis (or JReciprocation) consists in calling up, 
after intervening clauses, the words which preceded, so as 
to bring them to that part of the period with which they 
are to make construction ; and the words so brought up 
may, or may not, be accompanied by a slight variation or 
addition; thus: 

** The man in whom I had placed full confidence, who owed all to my 
kindness, who had the custody of what I most valued, and who had vowed 
to be faithful to me ; this very man, I my, was the first to betray me." — 
** Every sentence contained in it (if the interpretation of words is to be 
settled, not according to fancy, but by the common rules of language), 
every sentence, I say, contained in this little book, is to be found in the 
brightest pages of English literature, and the most sacred volumes of 
English law." 

The grammatical figure Apposition is often used with 
something of the same effect as those two which are more 
strictly rhetorical figures. The repetition of a word for the 
same end is, under certain circumstances, called Anaphora^ 
and sometimes JShJio, Of the Apposition, the following are 
examples : 

" Music and poetry, arte which address the imagination and feelings 
through the sense of hearing, originally existed as one and the same 
thing." — "William of Normandy, a man whom the Saxons feared as well 
as hated, vainly endeavored to change the language and institutions of the 
country." — '* He was in his seventieth year; an age when one ought to be 
well prepared for eternity." — " Man, said he, is bom to trouble ; a truth 
often expressed, because often experienced." — " He gave his mind up to 
low pleasures ; pleasures which destroy the health loth of soul and body." 

It is this last way of recovering the sense of a clause or sentence, 
which, by some, has been called Echo ; it is, also, in instuices like 
this, called Anadiphiis, 
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EXERCISES ON THE FIGtTRBS IN THE PRECEDING LESSON. 

Improve the following sentences : 

By the use, or by avoiding the use of Parenthesis, or os 
Analepsis, or Antanaclasis ; 

Or, by the insertion, when advantageously practicable, oi 
a noun to bring up the sense, with the same effect as in using 
the other forms of Analepsis. 

1. If we never experienced the bitter of life, we should be incapable of 
a relish for its sweets ; and every one, at times, must experience it. 

2. In lying down to rest, it is sweet to be able to say, ** Since I left this 
conch, my walk has been with my Maker ;'' if, indeed, a child of dust can 
ever truly say. 

8. He who, when he rises in the morning, has no settled duty, no fixed 
good purpose before him, will be almost inevitably and unconsciously led, 
during the day, to sins of omission or commission, that must call for bitter 
repentance at night; and how many there are who rise with their minds 
thus vacant for evil 1 

4. Never delay till to-morrow (for to-mprrow is not yours ; and though 
you should live to enjoy it, you must not overload it with a burden not its 
own) what rea8<>n and conscience tell you ought to be performed to-day. 

5. We mu8t not imagine that there is, in true religion, any thing which 
overcasts the mind with sullen gloom and melancholy austerity (for false 
ideas may be entertained of religion, as false and imperfect conceptions of 
virtue have often prevailed in the world), or which derogates from that 
esteem which men are generally disposed to yield exemplary virtues. 

6. He that aspires to be the head of a party, he will find it more difficult 
to please his friends, than to perplex his foes. 

7. That man who pursues noble ends by noble means, whether he pros- 
per, and take, in consequence, his lot among princes, or whether he fail, 
and sink to the lowest depths of calamity, — is great indeed. 

8. The generosity which robs Peter that it may give lavishly to Paul, 
which neglects the claims of honest creditors that it may retain wherewithal 
to squander on gamblers, which is niggardly to the poor, and bounteous 
only to those who already have, — if, in compliance with a faulty custom, 
we must oall it generosity, is not a virtue, but a widely hurtful vice. 

ft. The event in life which we have most desired, which we have tried 
to biiujf about by unceasing contrivances, which we have prayed to reach 
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on each appearing morn, and sighed to have missed on each returning 
night ; — when at length attained, often proves the great calamity in life's 
career ; the epoch from which are to be dated only reverses and woe. 



LESSOH OXVIII. 

HYFERBATON. — ANACOLUTHON. — APOSIOFESIS. 

Hyperhdton^ or Transposition^ is an arrangement of 
words for rhetorical effect, different from that which gram- 
mar or logic would prescribe ; as, " Silver and gold have I 
none ;" " Great is the Lord !" Sometimes there is gram- 
matical redundancy joined with this figure ; " Your fathers^ 
where are theyf And the prophets^ do they live forever ?'* 
It is then both hyperbaton and pleonasm. 

A trADsposition is cialled Hyateron when that which shonid be 
last comes first ; as, ''^Bred and born,^* for horn and bred : and it is 
called Anastrophe when a governing word, that usually comes first, 
Is placed last; as, *^tbe woods among J'^ Hyperbaton, as a general 
term, includes all three figures. 

Anacoluthon^ or Jnconsequencey is an interruption of the 
grammatical construction, the protasis not having its prop- 
er apodosis. If^ however, the interruption occurs less as 
an effect of emotion, than of a sudden purpose in the 
speaker to hold back what he was about to say, it is called 
AposiopesiSj or Silence. 

m 

Anacolathon, though a grammatical defect, is a rhetorical beauty, 
if naturally produced or imitated ; as, ** If thou art he — but, oh ! how 
fallen 1" *' He who hath seen life in all its shapes, and fully knows 
its good and evil — No ! there is nothing on earth which can make a 
wise man desire a greater length of days than heaven appoints." 
These are instances, in which the break-down is the effect of cmotioa 
The following is an example of Aposiopesis : 

** T declare to you that— but we must not now lose time in words.*' 

The design of the Aposiopesis is, when, from emotion or 
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violent affection, the speaker breaks off his speech before 
the sense is completed, in order to aggravate the purpose 
of his address. 

Thns, " Let me close the scene — ^Homanity cannot sustain it." 
Thus, also, the compassionate Saviour of the world seems to have been 
80 full of grief when he uttered the exclamation, '^ If thou hadst known, 
even thou, at least in this thy day, the things that belong unto thy peace,** 
that he could not give utterance to that inevitable and intolerable misery 
which was coming on the rebellious city of Jerusalem ; and, therefore, having 
made a silent pause and let his tears speak what his tongue could not utter, 
he left the sentence imperfect, and then m<rat awfully added, ^' but now 
they are hidden from thine eyes.*' 

Adam*s declaration to Eve is a beautiful exemplification of this figure, 
declarative of the loftiest aspirations to display the utmost courage and 
daring in the presence of loveliness and innocence. " While shame — diou 
looking on," Ac 



LESSOV OXIX. 

REPETITION AND BEDUNDANCT. 

HepetUion gracefully and emphatically repeats either the 
same words, or the same sense in different words. The 
second oration of Cicero against Antony contains a beau- 
tiful example: 

^^ As trees and plants necessarily arise from seed^ so are you, Antony, the 
8eed of this most calamitous war. Tou mourn, O Romans, that three of 
your armies have been slaughtered by Antony/ you lament the loss of 
your most illustrious citizens I They were torn from you hy Antony; the 
authority of this order is deeply wounded by Antony; in short, all the 
calamities that we have ever beheld (and what calamities have we not be- 
held?) if we reason rightly, have been entirely owing to Antony. Aa 
Helen was of Troy, so the bane, the misery, the destruction of this State, 
is Antony.''^ 

The figures of Repetition and Redundancy, are sub- 
divided into the following : 

1. Anaphora^ which continues a sentence by emphatically re- 
peating the same word or words at the beginning of clauses ; as 
" Peace crowns our life ; peace breeds plenty." 
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2. BpiphorOy or Bpistrophe, which repeats the same word or 
words at the etid of clauses ; as, " We are born in garroto ; we pass 
life in sorroie ; and we die in «t>rrdto." 

8. Epanaphora^ or Symploce^ which unites the practice of both 
the preceding figures; as, "Fic«, for a moment, brings pleasure; 
vice, forever after, destroys pleasure,'*^ 

4. AnadiplosU ends a clause and begins the next with the same 
word ; as, "Prize wisdom; wisdom is a jewel." 

5. Epanalepsis begins a clause with a word that is made to end 
the next clause ; as, " Sins stain the sonl ; foreake thy wrw." 

6. Epanodos repeats words in inverted order ; as, " Woe unto 
them that call good, evil ; and eml, good ; who put darkness for 
light, and light for darhnessJ*^ 

7. Epizeuxis repeats words or phrases in the paroxysm of 
passion; as, ^^0 my son Absalom! my son, my son Absalom! 
Would I had died for thee, Absalom, my son, my son!" 

8. Synonymy uses different words, of the same meaning ; as, 
'* Kogue, villain, scoundrel ! no name is too bad for thee." 

9.. Exergasia uses different phrases or short speeches with the 
same meaning; as, ^* What was thy sword doing? against whose 
breast didst thou raise its point? how were thy weapons em- 
ployed ?" 

10. Pleonasm is a general name for redundancy of words, in 
order to dwell upon a meaning with energy or passion ; as, '' He is 
the very same person ;" " False traitor ;" " The mast Highest." 



LESSOV CXX. 

THE ALLITEBATION. 

Alliteration is the placing of words together, or near to- 
gether, that begin with the same letter or soand; as 
" JRuin seize thee, ruthless king." 

Homoiotdeuton is a similar placing of words togethei 
which have the same ending, or rhyme; as, "To the fail- 
ings of his friends he was kind^ but not bliniV^ 
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OnomcUcposia is a coinage of words from some nataral 
sound ; as in saying, '* He hemmed and hawed before ho 
spoke." 

Among tho best spedmens, perhaps, of Alliteration, are Bams' " Seest 
thou thy lover lowly," — Akenside's "ghostly gloom of groves,"— Gray'e 
"nor cast one longing, lingering look behind," — ^Thomson's "broad, 
brown, below, extensive harvests hang their heavy head," — Milton's " Be- 
hemoth, biggest bom of earth," — " their bare broad backs upheave,"— 
*' faithful found among the faithless, faithful only he ;" — ^and "the foolish* 
ness of fools is folly," — " the treacherous dealer hath dealt treacherously," 
— " all her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are paths of 
peace," of Scripture composition. 

But beaatifal as alliterative metre is when tastefully and judi- 
ciously employed, it is necessary not to be profuse in its use, as 
by its quaint and studied adoption language may be deformed in- 
stead, of being ornamented. The improper use of this figure is 
admirably ridiculed ^nd exemplified by Ohurchill in his following 
well-known and remarkable verse : 

" And apt alliteration's artful ud." 

Shakspeare has also given some admirable specimens of mock 
alliterative metre. Thus, the following on Cardinal Wolsey : 

" Begot by butchers, and by butchers bred, 
How high his highness holds his haughty head." 

Again in bis burlesque tragedy of Py ramus and Thisbe : 

" With blade, with bloody, blameful blade, 
He bravely broached his boiling bloody breast." 

Also in his "Erdes' Vein," as he phrases it: 

" The raging rocks, 
With shivering shocks, 
Shall break the looks 

Of prison-gates ; 
And Phibbus' car 
Shall shine from far. 
And make and mar 

The foolish fates." 

And in his touching allusion to the melancholy lot of those 
who, while diffusing the rays of science and literature throaghoul 
the world, have been struck with blindness : 
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** Light seeking light, 
Hath light of light beguiled," 

he affords a good {Specimen of this figure and of his play of words. 
We add the following specimen of an amasing and alliterative 
Title to a Book of Extracts from several authors : 

Astonishing Anthology from Attractive Authors. 

Broken Bits from Big Men's Brains. 

Choice Chips from Chaucer to Canning. 

I>aint7 Devices from Diverse Directions. 

Sggs of Eloquence from Eminent Essayists. 

Fragrant Flowers from Fields of Fancy. 

Gems of Genius Gloriously Garnished. 

Handy Helps from Head and Heart. 

lUnstrious Intellects Impertinently Interpreted. 

Jewels of Judgment and Jests of Jocularity. 

Kindling to Keep from the King to the Kitchen. 

Loosened Leaves from Literary Laurels. 

Magnificent Morsels from Mighty Minds. 

Numerous Nuggets from Notable Noodles. 

Oracular Opinions Officiously Offered. 

Prodigious Points from Powerful Pens. 

Quirks and Quibbles from Queer Quarters. 

Bare Bemarks Bidiculously Repeated. 

Suggestive Squirts from Several Sources. 

Tremendous Thoughts on Thundering Topics. 

Utterances of the Uppermost Use and Unction. 

Valuable Views in Various Voices. 

Wisps of Wit in a Wilderness of Words. 

Xcellent Xtracts Xactly Xpressed. 

Yawnings and Yearnings for Youthful Yachtsmen. 

Zeal and Zest from Zoroaster to Zimmerman. 



LESSON OXXI. 

OOBBECmON OF FACULTY METAPHORICAL LANGUAGS. 

In an excited state of mind, 'as far as we can command 
metaphoncal language^ we imavoidably use it whenever 
we try to com'hiunicate our emotions to others; such Ian- 
gpiage suggesting itself as the natural interpreter between 
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soal and soul. On the other hand, the labored use of such 
language in an opposite state of the mind, is an evidence 
of bad taste ; and it would contribute to the growth of 
such taste, were the pupil set to exercise his fancy in deco- 
rating plain sentences with metaphors, similes, and the 
other related tropes. There will be no tendency of this 
kind, if, instead of constructing metaphorical expressions 
before occasions arise for them, he prepare his judgment 
and taste for using them properly when occasions do arise, 
by correcting instances of faulty metaphorical language; 
which instances will be of three kinds / namely, such as 
err by vulgar or by conceited tropes when the occasion 
requires a plain style ; such as err by dropping into plain 
expressions, when the iSgure once begun should have been 
maintained ; and such as err by mingling figures that are 
inconsistent with each other. The following are instances 
of each kind. 

*' The enterprise was knocked at head hj the rashness of the agents.'* 

Tlie figure, knocked at head^ is rather valgar; so that, if the 
style is meant to be, in any degree, raised above the merely collo- 
quial, it will be better to say, brought to nothing^ or ruined^ or 
put to an end. 

^* Let the bark of mj humble request float into the harbor of jour heart, 
and find anchorage in the gentle sea of yoar kindness." 

Any thing of this kind, in the modem intercourse of life, is far 
too oriental, or too affected, for the end in view, which will be 
better attained by more simple language ; for example, " Admit 
my humble request, and entertain it with kindness." 

'^ He was aU on fire with passion, but he soon became collected." 

The metaphor with which this sentence begins is natural enough 
in itself, but the speaker or writer does not use it naturally, other- 
wise he would not, in the second member, have employed the 
plain word collected^ which has nothing to do with "being on fire^ 
but would have been forced to say cool^ or something to the 8ani<» 
purpose. 
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We have said that he does not ase the metaphor naturally; 
that is to say, in nsing the word fire he does not imagine the 
thing, bat has before his mind only the plain fact, namely, a man 
excited ; nor will any defect be perceived by the hearer, if he un 
derstands the former part of the sentence in the same prosaio 
way. Words cease, in this manner, to be figurative, which ori- 
ginally are so ; we use them with the same effect as the plain 
words whose place they tjtke. 

Probably few persons will perceive a defect in one of the ex- 
amples which follow for exercise : ^' He chatters senselessly, like 
an ass, as he is ;*' because we are so mnoh in the habit of hearing 
the word om used for foo\ that the figure which went with that 
application at first, is, with most people, now lost. Revive the 
figure in the mind, and its inconsistency with the former member 
of the sentence will at once be evident ; for an ass does not chat- 
ter, though a magpie may. If magpie does not suit the purpose, 
let the sentence be plain throughout by using fool, 

* He was on all on fire with passion, but he soon became sober." 

The metaphor in the latter member is unnatural, not by being 
wrong in itself, but because it would not be used by one who had 
naturally employed the metaphor in the former mepiber. But if 
the speaker had said in the former member, '' He w^ quite drunh 
with passion," the latter member would follow with perfect con- 
sistency. 



LESSOV OXZII. 

XZBBCISBS ON METAPHOBICAL LAKGUAGB. 

According to instractions in all the preTions lessons on 
style and on figurative language, improve the style of the 
following passages : either by reducing n^etaphorical into 
plainer language, or by removing inconsistencies, inele- 
gancies, and vulgarisms. 

1. He was very dexterons in smelling out the views and deai^ns of 
others. 2. If yon do not mollify my vengeance by the oil of humility and 
prayer, it vill reach yon with unmitigated hardneM and severity. 8. Hit 
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injary stands before his heart, as a jiuler at the gate of a dongeon, and 
prevents his pity from coming forth. 4. Since the vessel of thy anbounded 
ambition was wrecked in the gulf of thy self-love, it is proper that thoa 
take in the sails of thy temerity, and cast the anchor of repentance in the 
port of sincerity and justice, which is the port of safety. 5. He flew along 
the course with legs that outstripped the wind. 

6. Having steered clear of that difficulty, our horses soon bronght us to 
the end of our journey. 7. No human happiness is so serene as not to 
contain some alloy. 8. I cannot see my way ably in this important entciv 
prise. 9. I cannot use my powers clearly 'in this important enterprise. 
10. How comfortable is the calm that comes over the soul in the quiet of a 
summer's eve I 11. How soothing are the domestic arrangements of a 
winter's fireside in an amiable family 1 12. There is a time when factions, 
by the vehemence of their fermentation, stun and disable one another. 
18. His generosity was too great to be cooled by these prudential consider- 
ations. 14. Hope, the balm of life, darts a ray of light through the thick- 
est gloom. 

15. Men who are rich and avaricious, lose themselves in a spring which 
might have cherished all around them. 16. It is not from this world 
that any source of comfort can arise, to cheer the gloom of the last hour. 
17. The warmth of my affection is such that time cannot set it aside. 18. 
He was a sword to his foes, and a defender of his fHends. 19. His learn- 
ing illuminates all he says, and removes the unintelligibility from every 
subject he treats. 20. What a cold heart she has I It nullifies me when- 
ever I approach her. 

21. An idle person placed in the midst of so many active, bustling 
people, seems a petrifaction. 22. Give me a resting-place for my fulcrum, 
and I will make an alteration in the globe. 23. He chatters senselessly, 
like an ass, as he is. 24. Laws are not intended to control the good, but 
to apply to the bad. 25. If yon smile on me, I care not for the opposition* 
of tlie rest of mankind. 26. Liberality, like the sun, spreads relief on all 
around. 27. Mercy is the brightest jewel that sovereigns can exercise. 
28. Old father Thames is a very pleasant-looking river at this point. 

29. The true motives of our actions, like the real pipes of an organ, are 
usually concealed, while we place in the front, for show, the deceiving and 
plausible pretexts. 80. Let us be attentive to keep our mouths as with a 
bridle, and to steer our vessel aright, that we may avoid the rocks and 
shoals which lie everywhere around us. 81. I bridle in my struggling 
muse with difficulty, who longs to launch into a bolder strain. 82. Eras- 
mus curbed the wild torrent of a barbarous age. 88. The good man has 
his clouds that intervene ; clouds that may dim his sublunary day, but 
cann >t conquer. 84. Since the time that reason began to bud, and put 
forth her shoots, thought, during our waking hours, has been active in 
every breaf^t, without a moment's suspension or pause. The current of 
ideas has been always moving. The wheels of the spiritual en^^e havd 
exerted themselves with perpetual motion. 
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85. What an anchor is to a ship in a dark night on an unknown coast, 
and amidst a boisterous ocean, Christian hope is to the soul when beset 
by the confusions of the world. In danger, it gives consolation ; amidst 
general fluctuation, it aifords one fixed point of enjoyment. 

86. Can the stream continue to advance, when it is deprived of the 
foimtain? Can the branch improve, when taken from the stock which 
gave it nourishment? No more can dependent spirits be happy when 
they are no longer in communion with the Father of spirits, and the Foun- 
tain of happiness. 

87. The man who has no rule over his own spirit, possesses no antidote 
against poisons of any sort. He lies open to every insurrection of ill- 
humor, and every gale of distress. Not so with the man who is employed 
in regulating his mind. Buch a one is making provision against all the 
accidents of life. He is erecting a fortress, into which, in the day of sor- 
row, he can retreat with satisfaction. 



-♦-*>- 



ORIGINAL PROSE COMPOSITION. 



The preceding lessons, embracing so large a variety of pre- 
scribed practice on sentences, the constituent parts of every 
composition^ and on style and figurative language, have pre- 
pared the way for prosecuting successfully the various forms 
of prose composition which are to be exhibited in the present 
part of the work ; but it may be useful to set forth some 
additional preparatory methods, which have been suggested 
by experienced writers and teachers, for securing facility 
and accuracy in original composition. 

The subject on which the student is required to write, should 
be one of which he has some knowledge, and in which he feels, or 
may be brought to feel, some interest. If needful, let some infor- 
mation respecting it be imparted to him in conversation; let in- 
quiries be proposed and answers requested, so that the mind of the 
student may be excited to think upon it with somewhat of readi- 
ness and clearness. 

Toting pupils might be required to write about objects in the 
fehool-room, or soenes with wliioh they are familiar, and to ez- 

18 
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press tlieir opinioos npon what they have seen and heard, and 
abont which it wonld not be difScalt for them to hold intelligent 
conversation. 

Dr. Todd has well advised, in the selection of a subject, to tak« 
one that is common and simple : 

" Some have an idea," says he, *' that it is easier and every way better 
to select ont-of-the-way subjects, and import all their thoughts from a 
long distance ; but this is too ezpenslve. If we rear a house, we take the 
tone and the timber which are nearest and easiest to come at. Wo build 
ur fiictories near the waterfSiJl, and carry the water as short a distance as 
we can. Do not try to see what new, uncommon words and thoughts you 
can obtain. Express your thoughts in clear, simple language, and, if yon 
can, eloquently. Common things become beautiful when expressed with 
elegance. Dean Swift once wrote a composition upon a broomstick, and 
found no lack of materials or of interest ; and we all know how charmingly 
Cowpor has sung tiio sofa.'* 



LESSOV CXXIII. 

XLSHENTABT EXEBCISES IK ORIGIKAL COMPOSITIOK. 

1. Enumerate all the parts of yonr own dwelling-honse and 
ont-honses, also of yonr school-edifice and snrronndings. Enu- 
merate also the articles which they contain. 

2. Enumerate all the parts of other objects, viz. : of a tree^ of a 
bush, of a horse, of a cow, sheep, dog, cat ; of a map, book, clock, 
watch, &c. 

8. Enumerate all the qualities and the uses of various objects : 
such as iron, copper, tin, leather, snow, ice, cotton, wax, woo), 
chalk, paper, pen, ink, penknife, inkstand, &c. 

4. Enumerate the pa/rts^ properties^ qualities^ and uses of the 
following objects : the hand, the arm, the foot, the eye, the ear, 
the mouth, the nose, the face, a wagon, a sleigh, a spade, a but- 
ton, a kite, &c. 

6. Ko form of composition is more useful or suitable for begin- 
ners, nor more easy of execution, than Utter-writing, The earlier 
letters may be employed in giving to parents, or some other rela- 
tivefti or to some friend, an fifcowit of scl^CK^-dnties— pleasures, 
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Advantages, restraints, grievanoes, difficulties, studies, temptations, 
dangers, hopes, fears, &c. These will furnish topics for several 
letters. 

The subject of letter-writing will hereafter be more fully pre- 
sented. 



LESSON CZXIV. 

TABIOUS KINDS OF BXERCISB IN ORIGINAL COMPOSITION. 

The following plans for introductory practice in original 
composition, are recommended for adoption : 

1. The preparing of written reports of eonversations held with 
friends^ o/eeientifie or literary information given by the teacher^ 
of lectures^ and of sermons^ would have a most important effect, 
and exert a most direct influence in making ready writers. It is 
not here recommended that such report shall be made at the time 
of hearing what has been referred to, but afterwards, from 
memory. 

2. As preliminary to this, the practice of keeping a daily jour- 
nal of events interesting to the writer, is especially to be recom- 
mended as one of the happiest and easiest expedients of training a 
person to the use of the pen in the communication of thought. 

Chiefly by pnrsning this course, and also by recording her reoollectlons 
of sermons and lectures, which she had heard in the course of two or throe 
years, a young lady, under the writer's instruction, had acquired a most 
skilful use of the pen, not only in reference to accurate and full reports of 
sermons or lectures, but in the preparing of ordinary compositions, and 
in epistolary correspondence. It is frequency of writing, such as the keep- 
ing of a daily journal implies, that insures readiness and excellence. 

8. With the more advanced pupils in a school, it would be found 
a most advantage&ue practice to set apart^ on three- or four succes- 
sive days of the week, one half-hour^ in eehool^for writing on an 
appropriate subject^ giv&n out by the teacher at the time — the pupil 
having no access to books, or opportunity for conversation, but 
being obliged to apply the mind with energy to the task in hand. 

4. Am introductory to the suooessful acoompUshm^t of this 
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soheme, ft might be well to lead them first to the habit of making 
ont, at such times, a written report ofwme story or narrative read 
or spoken hy the teaeher. 

Saoh exercises should afterwards be reviewed, corrected, rewrit- 
ten, and handed in to the teacher for examination and criticism. 

Simplicity and naturalness of style in such writings shoulcl be 
studiously encouraged. 

6. A still more simple method of securing the last-named pnr- 
l>ose (as exemplified in a former lesson), would be to give out to a 
class from three to ten detached toords^ that as many sentences 
may he framed^ each of which should contain one of these words. 
Afterwards, the task may be assigned of incorporating the en- 
tire number of words into one sentence^ so as, at the same time, to 
make good sense. 

This being done, the written exercises of each pupil may ad- 
vantageously be read before the class, and the criticism of the 
class elicited upon each ; not giving, however, the name of the 
writer, or subjecting any individual to ridicule for errors discov- 
ered. 



LESSON OXXV. 

CHANGE OF POETRY INTO PBOSE. 

Much advantage would be given, in learning the art of 
composition, by the frequent practice of converting poetry 
into goodj regular prose, without altering the sentiment or 
meaning. It may be required to present it in as nearly the 
same words as the prose style will admit ; and then, again, 
to give the utmost freedom as to the words employed, pro- 
vided the same meaning shall be preserved. 

This would be attended with the advantage of imparting not 
only a command of language, but also skill in tracing the difier- 
ence between poetic words and poetic arrangement, as contradis- 
tinguished from those befitting prose. It would also lead Ihe way 
to the writing of poetry, where a talent for this form of writing 
may exist. ' 
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The foflowing may serve as a gpeeimen of the exercise now 
recommended. The exercises of the varioas members of the class 
miglit profitably be read aloud successively, sentence by sentence, 
and compared. 

" He scarce had ceased, when the superior Fiend 
Was moving toward the shore ; his ponderous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 
Behind him cast ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic-glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesol^, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 
His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral, were but a wand. 
He walkM with, to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marl, not like those steps 
On Heaven's azure, and the torrid dime 
Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire ; 
Nathless he so endured, till on the beach 
Of that inflamed sea he stood, and calPd 
His legions, angel-forms, who lay entranced. 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Valombrosa, where th^ Etrurian shades 
High over-archM inibower ; or scattered sedge 
Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion armM 
Hath vexM the Red Sea coast, whose waves o'erthre^r 
Busiris and his Memphian chivalry. 
While with perfidious hatred they pursued 
The sojourners of Goshen, who beheld 
From the safe shore Iheir floating carcasses 
And broken chariot-wheels ; so thick bestrewn, 
Abject and lost, lay these, covering the flood. 
Under amazement of their hideous change. 
He calPd so loud, that all the hollow deep 
Of Hell resounded,*' <&o. 

The above is thus presented in the prosaic form : 

** He had scarce done speaking when the superior fiend, Satan, was 
moving towards the shore ; his heavy shield of heavenly workmanship, 
massy, large, and round, was cast behind him ; the broad compass of it 
hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb the Tuscan artist views 
through optic-glasses in an evening, from the top of Fesol^, or else in Val- 
darno, to discover mountains, rivers, or new lands )n her glpbe ; the tall- 
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est pi lie bewn on the mountains of Norway, to be a mast for the ship of 
some great admirolf were but little in comparison of his spear, with which 
ho walked, to support his uneasy steps over the burning sulphur (not like 
his former steps in heaven), and the heat of hell smote on him sore be- 
sides, for it was surrounded and covered with fire ; nevertheless, he en- 
dured it, until he came to the brink of the inflamed sea, where he stood, 
and called his legions, angelic forms, who lay entranced and confounded 
with their fall, as thick as leaves in autumn, that fall into the brooks in 
Valombrosa, where the trees cover over and shade the stream; or like 
scattered sedge afloat, when Orion, attended with boisterous winds, hath 
vexed the coast of the Ked Sea, whose waves overthrew Bnsiris, and bin 
Meniphian horsemen and chariots, while with treacherous hatred they pur- 
sued the Israelites, who, from the safe shore beheld their carcasses floating, 
and their broken chariot-wheels ; so thick lay these, abject and lost, in a 
manner covering tlie flood, and in the utmost consternation and amazement 
at their hideous and unhappy change. Satan called so loud that his voice 
resounded through all the hollow deep of hell. 

The plan recommended by Mr. Joseph Emerson, is this : In the 
first place, read over the piece you intend to transpose, in order to 
imbibe the general spirit of it. Then begin with the first sentence, 
and ascertain the meaning of every word and phrase, as exactly as 
possible. If it consist of members, see if they cannot be transposed 
to advantage. After deciding npon the member of the sentence 
with which to begin, think how it can be expressed in the most 
easy, familiar, and intelligible prose. Yon will sometimes find it 
necessary to nse twice as many words as your author, in order to 
express the same ideas; and yon may now and then intersperse an 
idea of your own, when you can do it with perfect ease. In this 
manner you may proceed, till you have furnished twenty or thirty 
lines, which will be enough for one exercise. Figurative language 
may be retained or not, just as is most convenient; but always 
endeavor to bo consistent with yourself in this particular. 

As an illustration, he has selected and transposed the following 
lines from the Night Thoughts, near the middle of the Relapsei 
Nigbt V. : 

Our fbneral tears from different causes rise : 
Ab if from separate cisterns in the soul, 
Of various kinds they flow. From tender hearti, 
By soft contagion call'd, some burst at once, 
And stream obsequious to the leading eye. 
Borne ask more time, by curious art dlstill'd. 
Some hearts in secret hard, unapt to melt, 
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BtiTkdk by the magio of the pablio eye, 

Like Moses' smitten rock, gush oat amain. 

Some weep to share the fame of the deceased. 

So high in merit, and to them so dear: 

They dwell on praises which they think they sliare ; 

And thus, without a blush, commend themselves. 

Transposed, the passage may read thus : 

Thoagh tears are generally considered as an expression of sorrow, yek 
tiicy are extremely diverse, especially those shed at fanerals, and flow 
ftom a vaiiety of caases. Some are possessed of hearts so feeling, and sym- 
pathetic, that they cannot cease for a moment to weep with them that 
weep. Some whose emotions are less vigorous, require more time to work 
themselves np into a weeping frame, and thns show their condolence by 
their tears. Some who in secret will not heave a single sigh at the woes 
of a brother, will weep in public lest the world should think them desti- 
tute of natural affection. [ *^Like Moses' smitten rock," is a comparison 
I dislike.] Some weep in order to participate the praiseB of the dead, to 
show that they were the friends, to imply that they were the beloved of 
the wise and honorable. They dwell with enthusiasm on those qualities 
of which they suppose themselves possessed in common with the deceased, 
and in this way have the impudence to commend themselves without a 
single blush. 
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DCPBOYIKa THE STYLB OF OLD AUTHOBS — AND ABBIDGIKQ 

MODBBN AUTHOBS. 

Let a half page or more of some good writer of the sev- 
enteeDth century, such as Barrow, be selected, abounding 
in parentheses, and in ill-arranged sentences or clauses, and 
let the same matter be presented, according to the rules 
given in the previous portions of this work, in as good a 
style as the student may be able to conmiand. 

This task will give exercise to judgment and taste. It will 
make him acquainted with the changes for the better which our 
language and literature have undergone within two centuries 
past, and it will habituate him to such a style as would give satis- 
faction at the present day. 
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This exercise would be still more useful, if the student were re- 
4uired to append his criticism upon the departures from approved 
"ules, which he had noticed in the author quoted, or upon the ex- 
cellencies of style or thouglit which he had discovered. 

To the last exercises may be added frequent experimenta 
in abridging pages of some of the best writings of our own 
age^ some of the pages of Irving, Bancroft, Prescott, Ev- 
erett, and othei's, preserving only the most important facts 
and circumstances, and connecting them together in as 
happy a manner as possible. 

The more capable students might also add 9nich analyses of the 
original passage^ and literary criticisms upon the beauties or 
faults therein found, as their own knowledge of rhetorical rules 
and their taste might suggest. 
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TRANSLATIONS AND PARAPHRASE. 

1. The practice of frequently translating Latin^ Gretk^ 
French^ German^ or Italian passages into good^ idio- 
matic^ and eapressive English^ would be attended with the 
double advantage of imparting a more full and accurate 
acquaintance with the foreign language and a more com- 
plete command of our own. 

Sir Walter Scott, in writing to his son, observes : " You should 
exercise yourself frequently in trying to make translations of the 
passages which most strike you, trying to invest the sense of 
Tacitus in as good English as you can. This will answer the 
double purpose of making yourself familiar with the Latin author, 
and giving you the command of your own language, which no 
person vdll efoer Ttave^ who does not study English Composition in 
early life.'''' 

2. The task of paraphrasing a sentence or a paragraph 
will be found a help in preparing to write on general sub- 
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jects. It consists in expanding the thought or thoughts 
presented, expressing them in clearer terms, and holding 
them up in various lights, and occasionally, in illustrating 
them by a reference to experience or to history. 

The Bible furnishes an inexhaustible supply of the best passages 
for such a form of composition. The following example shows 
how the exercise Is, in general, to be conducted : 

" Answer not a fool according to his folly, lest thou also be like unto him : 
answer a fool according to his folly, lest he be wise in his own conceit." 

This paradox has been well explained, thus : 

" The/ool is one who does not make a proper use of his reason. When 
he speaks in the folly of passion^ answer him not with folly, but give a 
* soft answer, which turneth away wrath.' 

" Answer not the folly of mere talkativeness with similar folly. Per- 
petual prating about nothing may often be put down by a dead silence. 
Answer not the folly of wireaeonabUness^ faUe arffumerU^ or pr^udioe^ by 
like folly ; but * prove all things, and hold fast that which is good.' 

" Answer not the folly of prqfanenesa by folly like his own, but by 
marked silence, or well-timed reproof. 

" Answer not the folly of malignity y with like folly. * There is that 
which speaketh like the piercings of a sword ; but the tongue of the wise 
is as a healing medicine. In the month of the foolish there is a rod of 
pride ; but the lips of the wise shall preserve them.' 

*^ Answer not the folly of peevishnesa according to its folly, but pity, for- 
bear, and forgive ; and 

'The tear that is wiped with a littie addreaa, 
May be followed, perhaps, with a smile.* 

" Answer not the folly of captiouaness with similar folly. Be not dis- 
pleased when you are contradicted ; above all, do not wait for an oppor 
tiinity of contradicting in your turn, to pay off the supposed affront. 

" Answer not the folly of Jiattery according to itself, but turn to it a 
deaf ear, a disgusted heart ; for he that flattereth his neighbor, spreadeth 
a net for his feet. Flattery cherishes pride, self-love, and self-ignorance. 
•^ ** But ^ answer a fool according to his folly, lest he be wise in his own 
conceit ;' that is, answer him so as to refute him on his own false prin- 
oiples, lest his being left without an answer, should lead him to suppose 
that his folly is unanswerable, and so confirm him in his mistake. Answer 
him, if he fancies himself right when he is dearly iii the wrong, if possible 
*'i prevent him deluding others. 

IS* 
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LESSOV OXXVIII. 

SOUBCES OF ILLUSTBATIOK. 

The following ^oicrces of illustration may be resorted to : 

(1.) Simile and Metaphor, — These may he sought in the Bihl 
%Qd other hooks. 

(2.) Proverbs and Wise sayings. — Not only Solomon's Book of 
Proverhs, but the "Proverbial Philosophy" of Tupper, Trench's 
"Lessons in Proverbs," Bohn's " Handbook of Proverbs," and the 
biographies of wise and good men will furnish material. 

(8.) The events of Daily Life. — A battle, a shipwreck, a rail- 
way accident, a noble action, a base deed — any occurrence may 
be employed to illustrate some truth. 

(4.) History and Biography, ^The historical and biographical 
portions Qf sacred Scripture alone are peculiarly rich in material 
for the illustration of every moral and religious subject : but to 
these other histories and biographies will contribute a large addi- 
tion. 

Here it occurs to the author, to recommend to the young to 
begin at once the practice of inserting in a Common-place Book, 
under appropriate heads, such historical and biographical inci- 
dents as may be met with in the course of daily reading ; or at 
least to enter references to the book and page in which such 
topics are illustrated. 

(5.) Manners and Customs afford endless illustrations. 



LESSOV GXXIZ. 

ADDITIONAL SOUBCES OF ILLUSTBATIOlT. 

1. The Physical Sciences are a copious source of illus- 
tration, on every subject. In writing, therefore, it will be 
well to reflect what illustrations of any given topic we may 
derive from Zoology, from Botany, Physiology, Astrono- 
my, Natural Philosophy, Physical Geography, and Chemis- 
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try. Prom Mr. Groser's little work on " Illustrative Teaoh- 
iDg," the foUowiug appropriate illustrations are drawn : 

The duty of a firm, unraovable adherence to the truth is thus 
illustrated from Zoology : 

" Let UB take a walk on the sea-shore. Do yon see that round, pomted 
pymmid of shell, resting on yonder rock! That is the house of the lim« 
pet ; the animal is inside. Try to lift up the shell. In vain — ^you cannot 
move it. Use all your force ; it is of no avail. So closely does the limpet 
oling to the rock, that although you may break the shell, you cannot re- 
move it from its place. Learn a lesson from this little creature. Cling 
closely to the rock of right; let every attempt to withdraw you from it 
only make your grasp more firm and resolute, and suffer any thing, yea, 
death itself, rather than loose your hold.'' 

Astronomy may thus be employed : 

** Ton say that there are difflonlties in the Bible which yon cannot ex- 
plain. True ; but how many difficulties are there in God's other book — 
the book of creation! Ton cannot explain how yonder silvei^shining 
moon is kept in its appointed path, never turning aside, but circling con- 
tinually around our earth. Yet you know that it really does this. And 
so the Bible has its mysteries ; if it had not, it would not be like the other 
works of God." 

The " Importance of those every-day occurrences, which are 
often termed trifles," is thus illustrated from Chemistry : 

It is too often forgottep how great an influence the little occurrences of 
each day have over our thoughts and dispositions. They are ever acting 
upon us, either for good or for evil. Chemists tell us that a single grun 
of the substance called iodint will impart color to 7000 times i^.s weight of 
water. It is so in the higher affairs of life. One companion, one book, 
one habit, may affect the whole life and character. We should be ever 
watchftd lest our hearts, when we least suspect it, become tinged with evil. 

2. The U^ful and the Fine Arts furnish numerous illustrations 
of moral and other subjects. 
The Daguerreotype process, for instance : 



it 



However painful the troubles and afflictions of this life may be, te 
know that they are sent for our good ; and it is quite certain that, if rightly 
Improved, they will render us holier, and therefore happier, although, aH 
the Bible says, they at first ^ seem grievous.' You have often seen a da- 
guerreotype portrait, and, I dare say, have admired its wonderful accuracy. 
How faithful is the copy I eveiy feature, every line of the original, has been 
portiayed on the surface of the polished metal. Much of that strange 
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process was carried on in the dark. The portrait was dra .td in a darkened 
box ; then carried into a darkened room, and hidden from the daylight, 
until each part of the image grew clear and perfect. So if God places as 
in the dark chamber of affliction, it is that we may become more like Ilim 
— that He may impress His own image more plainly on our hearts and 
lives." 

8. Metion, such as Allegories, Parables, Fables, Tales, and Le- 
gends, are nseful for purposes of illustration. Thus, ^^The folly 
of useless boasting," may be shown by such a Fable as the follovr- 
ing: 

" A gourd wound itself round a lofty palm, and in a few weeks climbed 
to its veiy top." 

<* How old mayest thou be?" asked the new-comer. 

" About a hundred years !" 

** About a hundred yean, and no taller ! Only look, I have grown aa 
tall as you, in fewer days than you count years." 

** I know that well," replied the palm ; *^ every summer of my life a 
gourd has climbed up around me, as proud as thou art, and as short-lived 
as thou wilt be." 

4. Poetic Quotation often fnrnishes a happy and beautiful illus- 
tration of subjects upon which we may be writing. 
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ADDITIONAL SOUKCES OP ILEUSTRATIOir, 

1. Observation^ conversation^ and daily reading^ will supply 
much illustrative matter to be used in our writing. 

We must keep our eyes open to observe all that passes before 
them in the fields of nature— our eyes and ears open to notice all 
that may be seen and learned of human nature in onr intercourse 
with our fellow-men. The sayings of men — a casual remark — ^an 
anecdote reported to us — a phrase used— newspaper items— many 
of these may be turned to a good account, and for this purpose 
•hould be stored up in the memory, or recorded in a common- 
place book, with an appropriate heading, to indicate the snbjeet 
which it may illustrate. 

Dr. Aikin has written a fine dialogue, entitled " Eyes and Ne 
Eyes," or " The Art of Seeing," that may be read with great profi/ 
by the young, in this oonneotion* 
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2. For purposes of illustration and greater impression, incidenU 
or stories should occasionally he presented in the dramatic formy 
instead of being narrated in the ordinary nietliod. Tlie writings 
of Mr. Jacob Abbott, owe much of their interest and value to this 
method of instruction. Thus, in showing how to proceed wisely i^. 
correcting the errors of our friend, he advises us to understand 
fully the position of that friend, to see with his eyes, remembering 
that error appears reasonable to all who embrace it. *' If," adds 
he, ^^ instead of this we keep at a distance, and fulminate expres* 
sions of reprobation at a man's errors, we may gratify our own 
censoriousness, but can do him no good/' He then proceeds thus 
to illustrate his meaning: 

** Father," says a little child, sitting on his cricket by the fireside, on a 
winter evening : ** Father, 1 see a light, a strong light, out the window, 
over across the road." 

** Nonsense, you silly child, there Is no house across the road, and there 
uan be no light there this time of night." 

"But I certainly see one, father— a large, bright light." 

" No such thing," insists the father ; " it cannot be so. There is nothing 
over there that can burn. I can see oat of the window myself, and it is 
all a white field of snow." 

This is one way of combating error. The boy is silenced, not con- 
vinced ; and were he not awed by parental authority, he would not even 
be silenced. 

** Where ?" says another father, in a similar case. And though from his 
own chair he can see the field across the road, he goes to the child, and 
patting his eyes close to his son^s, says, " Where ? let me see." 

" Ah 1 I see it : well, now, walk slowly with me up to the window.'* 

Thus he leads the boy up, and shows him the grounds of his 
illasioD) in a reflection of the fire from a pane of glass. 
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DKSCRIPTIVB WBITIITQ. 

A description is a statement of the particular circnm- 
stances by which persons, places, and objects, are distin- 
gaished from other persons, places, and objects. 
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The deicriptian of a perwn Mmetimn refe/n only to the Jigurs 
and countenance. 

" Leah was tender-eyed, bat Rachel was beantifal and well-favored.** 
" Joseph was a goodly person, and well-favored." " In all Israel there 
was none to be so mach pnused as Absalom for his beauty, from the sole 
of his foot even to the crown of his head, there was no blemish in him." 
" The statnre of William the Conqueror was iall^ and the composition of 
his bones and muscles uncommonly strong." " The exterior of Henry V., 
as well as his deportment, was engaging ; his stature was somewhat aUtve 
the middle size ; his countenance beautiful ; his limbs genteel and slender, 
but full of vigor." 

Descriptions of a person sometimes refer only to appeara/nce^ 
manners^ or habits, 

" And he said unto them, What manner of man was he which came up 
to meet you, and told you these words ? And they answered him. He was 
an hairy man, and girt with a girdle of leather about his loins. And he 
said, it is Elijah the Tishbite."— 2 Kings i. 7, 8. 

Sometimes the description of a person refers to his mental facul- 
ties or attainments, 

*^ Behold, I have seen a son of Jesse, the Beth-lehemite, t^ it is cunning 
in playing, and a mighty valiant man, and a man of war, and prudent in 
matters, and a comely person, and the Lord is with him." — 1 Sam. xvi. 18. 

" John Wesley at Oxford. — At college he continued his studies with 
all diligence, and was noticed there for his attainments, and especially for 
his skill in logic, by which he frequently put to silence those who con- 
tended with him in after life. No man, indeed, was ever more dexterous 
in the art of reasoning. A cliarge was once brought against him that he 
delighted to perplex his opponents by his expertness in sophistry. He re- 
pelled it with indignation. * It has been my first care,' says he, * to see 
that my cause was good, and never, either in jest or earnest, to defend the 
wrong side of a question ; and shame on me if I cannot defend the right 
after so much practice, and after having beei so early accustomed to sepa- 
rate truth from falsehood, how artfully soever they are twisted together.' " 
—Soul's " Life of WwUy:^ 

Somstim£s the description is not of a person^ hut of a character. 
See the description of a good wife in the last chapter of Proverbs. 
This description consists in an enumeration of particulars. 

A description of a Place may include its situation^ climate^ pro' 
dttetions^ both of nature and art, and its peculiar beauties^ curiosir 
ties^ advantages^ and ineontenienees» But such full descriptions ' 
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ocotir chiefly in books of history and geography. A description 
intended to be used in reasoning, embraces only the chief point in 
which that country, city, town, village, &o., diflfers from others of 
the same class. See a description of Tyre, in the 27th chapter of 
tlie Prophet Ezekiel. See, also, a description of the Land of Canaan, 
Deut, viii. 7-0. 

Descriptions of Oljeets are of two kinds,-^one relating to living 
forms, and the other to such as are inanimate. 

**Hast thou given the horse strength? Hast thon clothed his neck 
^ith thunder 1 Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? The 
glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in 
his strength ; he goeth on to meet the armed men. He' mocketh at fear, 
and is not affrighted; neither turneth he back from the sword. The 
quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear and the shield. He swal- 
loweth the ground with fierceness and rage ; neither believeth he that it is 
the sound of the trumpet. He saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha ; and he 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, and the shout- 
mg,"— Job xxxix. 19-25. 

See, also, Proverbs zxiv. 30-82. 
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QtrSSTIONS SUGGESTIYS OF IDEAS FOB DESCBIFTION. 

Q^iestions to Suggest Ideas in Preparing a Description. 

1. Oi Persons: 

What is the personal appearance, stature, form, complexion, color of 
eyes, the arms, the hands? <fec 

W hat is the expression of countenance— the character indicated ? Which 
are his prominent features ? 

What are the age, personal habits, accomplishments, attainments, and 
occupation ? 

What is the intellectual, moral, sodal character, and position of the 
person ? 

For what particular virtues, or vices, or manners, is he distinguished! 
Ac. 

2. Of sensible and inanimate Objects: 

Where is it?— What is it made of ?— Who wna the maker?— When Wil 
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it madet--nnder what cbcnmstanoest— What is it like t— What is its in- 
tended OM f — Ja it well adapted to aach nae t — How does it compare with 
other objects of a similar kind or purpose f — What are the benefits it con- 
fers, the disadvMitages it overcomes? — What are its constitnent parts, and 
properties, and dimensions, and relations to each other? — What is its 
color, strength, darability ?— Of wliat things does it remind one ? — What 
ilocs it illostcute? — What impressions does it convey? &c 

Descriptive oompositions shonld be so arranged, and so written, 
as to commnnicate, in as great a degree as possible, the pleasure 
and the information which might have been derived from the 
actual presence of the thing described. It is necessary to this end 
that the writer strongly imagine the presence of the object de- 
scribed, so as to select judiciously the prominent or more striking 
featares, specify them picturesquely, and describe impressively, 

EXBBCISSS. 

Describe, 1. Tour native place, and surroundings. 

2. Any river or smaller stream. 

8. A &vorite walk, or ride, and the scenery passed through. 

4. A party for pic-nic, hunting, or fishing, &c, 

5. The manner of spending some holiday season — thanksgiving 
— Ohristmas — ^Fourth of July, &c. 

6. Tour habits of study— 'pursuit of particular studies. 

7. Habits of your instructor as to modes of teaching. 

8. Some public occasion— consecration of a church edifice, open* 
ing of a public hall, reception of some great man, &c. 

Whoever aspires to be a good descriptive writer must adopt 
rigorously the plan pursued by Sir Walter Scott, who, perhaps, 
lias no superiors in tliis kind of writing, either for style of language, 
or for faithfulness and accuracy in his word*pictures. Mr. Merrit 
(in Lockhart^s " Life of Scott'*) thus speaks of the labor which Sir 
Walter performed to secure accuracy and originality in his de-^ 
scriptions of nature: 

*^ On his visiting Bokeby, he said to me, ^ Tou have often given mo 
materials for a romance ; now I want a good robber^s cave, and an old 
church of the right sort." We rode oat, and be found wliat he wanted in 
the old slate quarries of Brignal, aud the ruined Abbey of Egglwl^ne. 1 
observed him noting down wen the peculiar little tjoild-flowere an I htHn 
that aeeidentally grew around, and on the side of a bold crag, near his in- 
leaded cave of Guy Denzil ; aud could not help saying, that aa be was nol 
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to be upon oath in Ms work, daitUty vioUta, and primroses toauld he as poet- 
ical as any of the humbler plants he was ^jeamining, 1 langhed, in short, 
at his scrupulousness ; but I understood him when he replied, * that in 
''ature herself no two scenes are exactly alike ; and that tohoever cnpUd 
vnUy what was b^ore his eyes, would possess the same variety in his descrip- 
UonSy and exhibit apparently an imagination as boundUss as the range of 
nature in the -scene he recorded ; whereas, whoever trusted to imagination, 
would soon And his own mind circumscribed and contracted to a few fa- 
vorite images, and the repetition of these would, sooner or later, produce 
tha*i very monotony and barrenness which had always haunted descriptive 
poetry in the hands of any but patient worshippers of truth. Besides 
which,* he said, * local names and peculiarities make a fictitious story look 
so much better in the face.' In fact, from his boyish habits, he w«« ^T3t 
half satisfied with the most beautiful scenery when he could not connect 
with it some local legend ; and yrhen I was forced sometimes to confess, 
with the knife-grinder, * Story 1 God bless yon I I have none to tell, sir,* 
— he would laugh, and say, * Then let us make one, — ^nothing so easy as to 
make a tradition.* " 
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NARRATIVE COMPOSITION. 

This consists of a statement of events that have happened 
or that are imagined, and of persons engaged in bringing 
them about, or in some way related to them. These events 
are generally stated in the order of time in which they 
occurred. 

This foim of writing embraces tales, fables, novels, 
travels, biography, histoiy. 

Mr. Jacob Abbott, one of the most prolific, agreeable, and suc- 
cessful winters of narratives, real and fictitious, may here be 
quoted with great advantage. He says : 

Every object in the room is the subject for a story of half an hour. A pin, 
a wJEifer, a key, a stick of wood — ^there is nothing which is not full of iutcr- 
c«t to children, if you will only be minute enough. Take a stick of wocd. 
Tell how the tree it came from sprung from the ground, years ago ; how it 
grew every summer by the sap ; how this stick was first a little bud, next 
year a shoot, and by-and-by a strong branch ; how a bird perhaps boilt 
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her nett on it ; how squirrels ran up and down, and ants crept over it ; 
IaOvt the woodman cut down the tree, &c., &c, expanding all the particu- 
lars into the most minute narrative. 

Besides this dass of evh^eets, i. e., descriptions of common things, there 
ie not a half-hour in a day whose history tootdd not /urnish a highly interest- 
ing narrative to a child. Take, for instance, your first half-hour in the 
morning ; how the room looked when you awoke — what you first thought 
of— how yon proceeded in dressing— the little difliculties you met with, 
and their remedies — what you first saw when you came down sUurs, and 
what you did, &c. 

A walk in a village, any imaginary history of a man*8 bringing a load of 
wood to mai^et, or an account of a boy's making a collection of playthings 
for a cabinet, — what he had, and how he arranged them ; or the common 
every-day adventures of a cat about the house, now sleeping in the comer, 
now watching at a mouse's hole in the dark cellar, and now ascending to 
the house-top and walking along on the edge of the roof, looking down to 
the boys in the yard below. These are mentioned, not to propose them, 
particularly, but to show how wide is the field, and how endless the num- 
oer and the variety of the topics which are open before you. 

As to the method of writing a story ^ every thing should be pre- 
sented in soph ft way as to convey vivid pictures to the mind. 
This is the key to one of the great secrets of interesting the young. 
Approach their minds through the senses. Describe e/oery ^ing 
as it presents itself to the eye and to the ea/r, A dififerent course 
is, indeed, often wise ; as, for example, when you wish to exer- 
cise and develop the power of generalization and abstraction ; but, 
generally, when your wish is merely to interest, or to convey 
knowledge, i. e., where you wish to gain the readiest and most 
complete access to the heart, these are the doors. 

Another direction : Be exceedingly minute in the details of what 
you describe. In writing even for the mature, the success of the 
composition depends much upon the degree of fidelity with which 
those most minute circumstances which give to any scene its ex- 
pression, are described to the mind. Every event, every incident, 
every fact, every phenomenon, however common, and every ob- 
ject of sight or hearing is connected with a thousand associations 
and trains of thought, which may be expanded. 

Another direction : Let the style be abrupt and striking^ and 
give the reins entirely to the imagination. For a more full illus- 
tration of these topics, refer to Abbott's "Way to Do Good," 
chap, ix., whence the preceding observations and illustrationa 
have been taken. 
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Personal Narrative. 

The following directions for this may be observed : Im- 
agine the ordinary events of your daily experience. Dwell 
on the subject till you feel an interest in it. Ask yourself 
the questions^ what did I do first, what did I see, whom 
did I meet, what was said or done by me, or by the person 
met, and other questions of the sort. The answers to such 
questions presented in a connected order will furnish the 
desired narrative. An example is subjoined from " Smart's 
Manual." 

1. My History of To-day. 

I rose at six o'clock. It was a flne sammer's morning, and as my hoar 
of study was not till seven, I went to take a walk. The air was fresh ; the 
sun shone ; and the larks were singing above my head. I passed through 
^^m-fields, meadows, and pastures ; returning by the road that winds 
with the river. Beaching home at the appointed hour, I sat down to my 
cask, and prepared for construing, parsing, and scanning twenty lines of 
Virgil, beginning at the second Book. Then we breakfasted, and played 
for an hour. At nine I went up with my class, and got successfully 
through the lesson I had prepared. From ten till twelve we were em- 
ployed in writing and ciphering ; and then came our lessons in history and 
geography; after which we diued. When dinner was over, we had 
another hour's play. Our lesson in English followed, and the drawing- 
master came at four. At five I had a lesson in music, which occupied me 
till our evening meal. Afterwards came the dancing-master, and he tired 
us out ; so that, having furnished you, at your request, with this history, 
I am glad to say good night, and go to bed. 

It is plain that all this might be a little more particalarized. 
The twenty lines of Virgil are stated, but the other lessons are 
spoken of in general terms. The morniDg's walk might have been 
more minutely described, and the fields specified. Bat it is only 
fair to leave to the narrator a choice of circumstances for descrip- 
tion ; it is in the selection that he shows his taste ; and his taste 
will improve, if he observes how far he fails, and how far he suc- 
ceeds, in every attempt to frame a description of the kind here 
exemplified. 

2. ITie narration of a story unconnected with yourself 
will also be a useful occasion of trying your powers. 
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Doubtless this occasion has often happened. Wliat yon 
have been told by one person you have reported to others ; 
and you may have related in a worse, or in a better man- 
ner, the tale which you heard. Your aim must be to re- 
late, in the best manner you can, whatever narrative is 
proposed: all that your teacher ought to do, is, to put 
you in possession of the subject and the &cts ; and when 
your exercise is brought to him, to point out to you, as a 
guide for future attempts, how it might have been better. 

Suppose you are required to tell, from early Roman history, 
the story or legend of Oamillns, and the schoolmaster of the 
Falisci? Starting on this suggestive title, and presuming you to 
know the rest, or to be told of it, or have it read to you, yon can 
have no diflBculty in reporting the facts to another person, — 
namely, ^^ that the schoolmaster having nnder his care the sons ol 
all the principal families of the place, led them out of the town un- 
der pretence of a walk for pleasure and exercise, and then went 
and gave them up to the commander of the besieging army ; but 
Oamillus, disdaining such baseness, refused to take advantage of it, 
and ordered the boys to flog the schoolmaster back into the city." 
"Wlien you have thus briefly repeated the facts, you may be re- 
quired to write them down, and improve the eifect of the whole 
by certain additions, which will not fail to suggest themselves to 
your fancy, provided you think very earnestly on what ypu have^to 
communicate^ and try^ as you go on^ to make the strongest impres- 
sion you can on your reader. You should, in the flrst place, con- 
sider what qualities of heart or mind the chief actors in the story 
exhibit ; and you may state these qualities by way of title, as the 
moral purpose or intention of your story. 

Baseness and Generosity Contbabted. 

When OamiUus, in the early times of Kome, was besieging Falorii, a oity 
wliich belonged to the people called Falisci, he was one day surprised to 
see a man approach him from the town, who brought with him a number 
of boys that seemed to be under his care. *' Camillus," said the man, as 
soon as he was in the general's presence, ^* I deliver into your hands these 
youtliB, and in delivering them, I deliver to you the city you are besieging; 

am a schoolmaster ; and there is not one person of any rank in the town. 
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whose son is not here among the number of my scholars. With these in 
your power, you may require, for ransom, the immediate surrender of the 
eity, and almost any further advantage you please. Such is the great ser- 
vice wliich, in hopes of a correspondent recompense, I am happy to render 
to you." Camillus, instead of accepting tlie offer, contemplated the man 
with all the indignation of a noble soul. Without condescending to answer 
him, he ordered his hands to be tied, and his cloak removed ; then putting 
rods into the hands of the boys, he desired them to flog him back into tlie 
town, and make their fathers acquainted with all that had taken place. 
This act of magnanimity affected the citizens greatly, and led the way to 
a pacification which satisfied both parties, while it brought more honor to 
Camillus than could have been procured by the most successful operations 
of war. 
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In the act of composing, much advantage will be gajined 
by not thinking it a task. Get rid of your repugnance to 
it by contending with it. Find, or frame, some occasion 
for telling a story that h^ pleased you. Endeavor to recol- 
lect your expressions while you were animated with your 
subject ; write them down, and correct them yourself, or 
get another to correct them. Thus will be acquired a style, 
easy, yet not slovenly; such a style as is iitted for the 
ordinary business of life. You may not please yourself 
in your first attempts ; and it is better that you should 
not. You ought to keep before your mind an exalted 
standard of excellence, through the influence of which your 
attempts may be always rising higher and higher, thongh 
the degree of excellence which your unagined standard of 
excellence holds forth be unattained, and perhaps unat- 
tainable. 

SUBJECTS FOR EXERCISE. 

PERSONAL SUBJECl'S. 

1. My History of Yesterday. 2. My Name, Country, Parentage, Date of 
Birth, Present Age, and luoh other Ci«^ura»tance8 as might he stated at 
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the beginniiif^ of tin Antobiograpby. 8. The Earliest Things I can r»> 

member. 4. The Events of a Remarkable Day about weeks, months, 

or years ago. (Several Exercises may be framed with this title, if several 
remarkable days can be called to mind). 5. Narrative of my Jonmey to 

(several exercises). 6. Account of a Conversation I held with — — 

(several exercises). 7. Statement of the Studies I am parauing, which 1 
And difficult or easy, and which I take the most delight in. 

Nabbatite OB Statement of Faots fbom English Histobt. 

In developing these and the similar subjects which follow, 
books of reference must be entirely dispensed with during 
the time of writing. Preparation for writing, if not 
alreafdy made by the learner's previous studies, may be 
made before the time of writing; but there should be 
some interval between the preparation and the exercise ; 
and no notes, except of dates, should be taken. 

1. The Early People of England ; the Facts of the Roman Invasion ; the 
Story of the Romans and the State of the Britons when the Romans left 
them. 2. How England came into possession of the Saxons. 8. Chief 
Facts in the History of King Alfred. 4. Story i>f Canute rebuking the 
Sea. 5. The Battle of Hastings and its immediate Consequences. 6. The 
Three Sons of William the Conqueror — their Conduct to each other, and 
their Several Destinies. 7. The Quarrel between Henry II. and Thomas 
h. Becket, with the Issue. 8. The Crusades — What they were, and how 
far the fortunes of Richard II. were connected with them. 9. Facts show- 
ing the bad Character of King John. 10. Chief Facts in the History of 
the Maid of Orleans. 11. Arrest and Last Days of Cardinal Wolsey. 

From Roman History. 

1. The Legend of Romulus and Remus. 2. The Founding of Rome, and 
the Death of Remus. 8. Legend of Horatii and Curiatii. 4. The Strata* 
gem by which Servins Tnlliu», the Sixth King of Rome, succeeded his 
father-in-law, Tarquinius Prisons. 5. Story of the Conspiracy which 
ended in the condemnation of the sons of Brutus by their own iSftther. 
C Story of Mutius ScsBvola. 7. Story of Coriolanus. 

From Grecian Hibtort. 

1. The Stratagem of the Wooden Horse, by which, after a Ten Years' 
Siege, the Greeks obtained possession of Troy. 2. Patriotism of Codrus, 
the last king of Athens. 8. Dionysius of Syracuse and Damocles ; Story 
•f the Pendent Sword. 4. Story of Damon and Pythiaa. 
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Fbom Amebioan Histobt. 



1. The arrival of the Mayflower at P1> jaoath. 2. The destruction of 
Tea at Boston. 8. The Battle of Bunker's Hill. 4. The Capture of M^or 
Andr^, and the treachery of Arnold. 5. Smith and Pocahontas. 
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BIOGBAPHY. 

The purpose of biograpby is to place before the reader 
the oharacteristics of some particular person, as displayed 
in the actions and events of his life. It is a successive ac- 
count of the events which have affected or distinguished 
him. 

The Topics to be treated are such as these : 1. Name ; 2. Fam- 
ily or descent; 8. Education; 4. Circumstances and influences 
affecting character; 5. Doings; 6. Surroundings, such as mar- 
riage, friends, business, &c. ; 7. Effects produced in himself and 
on society; 8. Character; 9. Sickness and death; 10. Results, 
permanent or otherwise. 

A very brief illustration of these topics may be thus presented, 
in their order which might be written out, as an exercise, in full: 

1. William Shakspeare. 2. John Shakspeare and Mary Arden, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Arden of Wellingoote. 8. Stratford Orammar-School. 
4. His father, a wool-dealer and general hosier ; heantifal natural scenery, 
historic reminiscences prevalent, and great mental activity of the age. 
6. Love and pleasure pursued, intellect awakened, and plays. 6. Anna 
Hathaway — ^three daughters and a son. 7. Theatrical connectioiu, profits, 
retirement, <&o., popularity, and everlasting honor. 8. Saving, genial 
in company, watchful over property, heedless of fame, consdona of great- 
ness, <fec. 9. Stratford, 28d April, aged 52. 10. Commentators, editions 
and quotations, hiography, historic value of writings ; notes of life, phi- 
los^^phy and morals, important estimates of his works, monuments, and 
ffection entertainec* for his memory. 

The following rules apply to Biographical Composition : 
1st. Confine the incidents selected for narrative to those 
elosely connected with the individual. 
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2cl. Give just statements of facts, and fair, i. e., neither 
paitial nor adversative, expositions of character. 
3d. Let the style be easy, clear, elegant, but natural. 

Exercises. 

1. Sketch of Lady Jane Grey. 
8. Sketch of Regulaa. 
8. Sketch of Pocahontas. 

4. Sketch of Henry Kirke White. 

5. Sketch of Washington in his boyhood. 

6. Sketch of Benjamin Franklin. 

For other biographical subjects, consult the general list qf sob* 
fects at the end of the volame. 
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HISTORICAL composition; tbaysls; kotxls. 

L History. 

History contains a record of national events, for our in- 
formation as regards the past, and our guidance in the 
future. 

The following particulars demand attention in historical writing : 
1. The geographical situation and physical characteristics of the 
country. 2. Events and their chronology, or time of occurrence; 
in tlie country described and in neighboring countries. 8. Means 
employed to increase happiness, and their effects. 4. Obstacles to 
public welfare, whence they arose, and how they were overcome. 
5. Form of government; institutions, civil and religious, their 
changes and effects. 6. Education and freedom — ^their influence 
on public happiness. 7. The men and women on whom progress 
depended. 8. Home and foreign policy. 9. Condition of the 
people. 10. Wars, sciences, arts; their origin, progress, and 
results. 

In the attempt to treat of any historic period, no exercise can 
be better than the thorough study of the period in the best 
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anthora ; iinrtnring thought on the period by reflections ; then, 
taking some standard work on chronology, and noting the most 
important events given therein, work them up in the order given 
above. 

HiRtorical narration demands — 1. Skill in the selection 
and arrangement of events. 2. Fidelity. 3. Diversity of 
style; simplidty, gravity, cbasteness, and clearness being 
" chief over all." 

For examples : Refer to Bancroft's History of the United 
States, Prescott's Histories, Irving's Columbus and Wash- 
ington, Motley's Dutch Republic, Abbott's Histories, 
Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, Alison. 

n. Books of Travel. 

These should be interesting, novel, simple, chronologi- 
cal ; and free from egotism, satire, or caricature. 

It would be gratifying to qnote largely from the nnmerons and 
highly interesting Tnivels of distinguished writers of the present 
century, who have favoi*ed the world with their observation/> and 
criticisms ; bnt this volume already transcends tlie limits originally 
proposed, and reference mnst be made to the class of works re- 
ferred to, for the requisite illustrations. 

HI. Novels. 

(1.) In general, the incidents^ though usually connected 
as cause and effect, and leading to some determined result, 
ehoitld not be too obvious and direct^ that the uncertainty 
may stimulate curiosity and sustain interest. 

(2.) Besides this, probability^ unity ^ and variety of char 
acter and iticident must be observed. The characters 
should be distinct, well chosen, sustained, uniform, and 
consistent; the incidents clearly traced, well arranged, 
skilfully varied, and so intricate as to be interesting. 

u 
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lESSOH CXXXVII. 

LETTBB-WBiriKO. — BITLBS FOB IT. 

This is one of the necessities, one of the amenities, anJ 
may become one of the high accomplishments of life. 
Great skill and excellence in the performance of it should 
therefore be earnestly sought, and, if possible, attained. 

It shoald be made as much like conversatioD as possible. It 
should commnnicate on paper what you would communicate 
orally to your correspondents, conld they present themselves be- 
fore yoa. The best preparation for it, therefore, is to consider 
what you would say were the time for conversation very limited, 
admitting of no more to be said than your letter-sheet can in- 
clade. This thought will give conciseness, terseness, importance, 
and comprehensiveness to every sentence. 

Rules for Letter- Wrhing. 

1. The ityle ihauld he simple and natural, as that which should 
be observed in conversation. Sprightliness and wit, however, if 
spontaneous and easy, may be happily and advantageously intro- 
dnced. 

2. 7%e style should not he too highly polished, as it will tlien 
appear elaborate. It onght to be neat and correct, but no more. 
The best letters, commonly, are those which are written with 
rapidity, under tlie dictation of a warm heart or a glowing im- 
agination. 

8. What has heen said does not imply that the style or manner 
qf writing may he careless or slovenly. In writing even to a most 
fniniliar friend, a certain degree of attention and care to please, is 
due to him and to yonrself. 

4. In letter-writing, as in conversation, it is necessary to attend 
to all the decorums which our oum character, and that of others^ 
demanis. We should never be rade or disrespectful. 

5. Another good rule in letter-writing is, that we must never 
aiy %ohat is not true^ and should seldom tell uhat is not uorth 
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knewing, Tratbfalness and importance in oar statements shoald 
be stadied. 

6. In writing to a man of husinesSy on affairs of basiness, as 
hretity is the sonl of wit, so is it the soul of the hmness letter. 
Three counsels here are appropriate: first, nse as few compli- 
ments as common courtesy will allow ; secondly, never say any 
thing that has nothing to do with the subject; and, thirdly, write 
all that the subject really requires, and say that in the most per- 
spicuous manner, that your correspondent shall not be able to 
misunderstand what you have written. Let not brevity lead you 
to omit any important particular. 

7. The dignity of the etyle must he adapted to the age and at- 
tainments of ov/r correspondent. It would be ridiculous to write 
to a child in the same strain as to a person of mature mind ; to 
an uneducated person, as to a man of learning and varied acquire- 
ments. Here good sense must guide us, as it would in conver- 
sation. 

*• That epistolary style," says a judicious writer, " is clearly the best, 
whether easy or elaborate, simple or adorned, which is best adapted to 
the subject, to time, to place, and to person ; which, npon grave and mo- 
mentous topics, is solemn and dignified ; on common themes, terse, easy, 
and only not careless ; on little and trifling matters, gay, airy, lively, and 
facetious ; on jocular subjects, sparkling and humorous ; in formal and 
complimentary addresses, embellished with rhetorical figures, and finished 
with polished periods ; in persuasion, bland, insinuating, and ardent ; in 
exhortation, serious and sententious ; on prosperous affairs, open and joy- 
ous ; on adverse, pensive and tender. A different style is often necessary 
on the same topics : to old people, and to young ; to men, and to women ; 
to rich, and to poor; to the great, and to the little; to scholars, and to the 
Illiterate; to strangers, and to familiar oompanions." 
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ADDITIONAL BULES FOB LETTEB-WBITIKG. — SPEdMBNS. 

8. The cwr^ul perusal of such well-written letters as are met 
with in good authors, sometimes in newspapers; but, above all, a 
regular and frequent eonre^pondenee with persons who write well, 
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shonid be practised, as among the best means of excelling in this 
most nsefnl, ornamental, and delightful art. 

9. In letters of friendship and affection, hewa/re of extravagant 
prqfesHons^ and of affected, sentimentaliem. Never express more 
tliap. von feel. Expressions of unalterable attachment sometimes 
outlive what you express, and may expose you to reproach. Let- 
ters of condolence should be written in thd most prudent and un- 
affected manner, and be limited to the occasion referred to. In 
letters of introduction, a sedalous regard to truth should be paid. 
It is usual to leave them unsealed, and to place on the back the 
name of the person therein introduced. 

10. Do not regard as too formidable a task the writing of a 
Utter, It is not to be regarded as a trial of skill, or a display of 
fine words, empty compliments, and pompons expressions ; but as 
the comiimnication to some friend, as if present, of what we really 
think, and feel, and desire. It is, to ^^say, in few and simple 
words, the things most important to be said ; then things of mi- 
nor importance, which yet may be interesting. If time and paper 
allow, put them all in; if not, leave out the most trifling. If, on 
the other hand, all is said, make a close, and do not, for the sake 
of filling your sheet, drawl on when yon have nothing to say." 

11. Not only write in a legible and good hand, but studiously 
avoid all errors in spelling^ in the use of capitals, in punctuation, 
grammar, and rhetoric. Wlien the length of your letter and the 
variety of topics justify the act^ divide it into paragraphs of suit- 
able length, so that the main topics may each be considered by 
itself. 

12. As to the proper form and tlie several parts of a letter, the 
method of arranging the matter, the commencement and the close, 
— these things may be learned from the numerous specimens ap- 
pended, some of which have been copied, with some slight alter- 
ations, from a recent I/ondon work, entitled "The Ladies' and 
Gentlemen's Letter- Writer." 

It requires some judgment and good sense, in certain cases, to decide 
whether we should commence a letter with " Sir," " Dear Sir," " My do4iP 
Sir;" or with " Madam," " Dear Madam," " My dear Madam ;" or " Miss 

— ," " Dear Miss ," " My dear Miss ." Which of these should 

be adopted, depends on the relative position and familiarity of the par- 
ties. 

Relatives are of oourse addressed by the Utlea of relation which th^ 
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bear ; thoise of about the same age, or intimate fnends, may be addressed 
by their Christian names : " My dear Fanny," " My dear Edward," <fcc. 

The name of the person referred to in the address, if inserted at all, 
mny be placed on the first line, at the 1^, on the first page ; or on the 
lowest lino, at the left, on the last page. 

13. Be ea/reful what you write^ since " what is written is writ- 
ten,'' and may be produced long after the occasion which prompted 
the letter. What yon write may cost unavailing regret to your- 
self, or unhappiness and injury to others; therefore, " thinh before 
you write^ and think while you are Writing,'*'* 

14. It is a matter of expediency to answer every letter^ requiring 
an answer^ as soon as practicable. This will save yon and others, 
perhaps, from inconvenience or disappointment. In matters of 
business, delay may be attended with injury to parties' concerned. 

From a Young Lady at school to her Mother, 

Mt dbarest Maxma — Although I was almost heart-broken at parting 
from yon, for the first time in my life, I felt that you would never have 
let me quit home but for my own good ; and I hope I am not ungrateful 
enough to prefer mere selfish gratification to fUture welfare. 

I find school much less disagreeable than I had expected. There are, ci 
course, many varieties of disposition — for a school is like a little world , 
but, for the most part, the girls make themselves very pleasant to me. 

Mrs. is kindness itself, and sets an example of mutual good-will tc 

all of us. 

My studies are, I think, progressing satisfactorily, although I am, oi 
course, in the background as yet, especially in my French. The music- 
master is rather passionate, especially if we play out of time, which you 
know, dear Mamma, used to be an unfortunate fault of your Julia's. But 
he takes great pains, and you will have less to complain of in my playing 
when I return. 

How I long to kiss and embrace you again I God bless you, dear Mamma, 
and believe me, 

Your ever affectionate child, 



To Mis. 



Announcing the Vacation, 



Mt dbab Pabbnts — It is with mingled feelings of regret and pleasure, 
that I announce that the termination of this half year's work is fixed foi 
the — th instant. I sincerely hope that I shall not only find you in excel- 
lent health, but that you will be satisfied with my improvement since I 
last loft home. No pains have been spared by any of my teachers to ren« 



1 
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der me worthy of your good opinion ; and I mnst ever feel gratefal both to 
them, and to younelves, for the pains bestowed upon my education. 

Mrs. (or Miss) desires me to present her best compliments ; and, 

with my best love to my sisters and brothers, believe me to remain, 
My dear parents, 

Toor ever datiftd and affectionate daughter, 

AddresHng a Firm^for a ClerJeship. 

Gbntlbxen — ^Perceiving by your advertisement in the of , that 

you are in want of a clerk, I beg to inclose testimonials, and venture to 
hope tliat from my previous experience in the line of business you pursue, 
I should be of some use in your establishment. My habits of life are such 
as to insure regularity in the discharge of my duties, and I can only assnro 
you that, slipuld you honor me with your confidence, I shall spare no pains 
to acquit myself to your satisfaction. 

I renuun, Gentlemen, 

Tour obedient servant, 

To Messrs. . . 

Requesting the loan of some Boohs during Sickness. 

Dbar ^I am far from well ; indeed, I have been confined to my 

sofa for some days past, and have enjoyed no amusement but such as my 
few books afforded me. I write to beg the loan of some of the *^ Waverley'* 
novels, of which I know you possess a complete set. They shall be taken 
oveiy possible care of, and returned as regularly as read. Pray look in for 
an hour now and then, and speak a few words of comfort to 

Tours ever sincerely. 

To Miss — • , 

The Answer, 

Dkab How grieved I am to hear of your illness I I send yon half a 

dozen volumes, which I hope will lighten the tediousness of your sofa- 
confinement, and will come and see yon to-morrow morning. I should 
have done so ere now, but have been so variously engaged that I liave 
scarcely had a minute to myself. 

Wishing sincerely to find you better, 

I am, dear , 

Yours ever affectionately. 
To Miss • , 

On returning a Borrowed Book. 

Deax Sir — I return you the book which you were kind enough to lend 
me, and, with it, accept my best thanks for your kindness. The work la 
both interesting and instructive, and I have been much gratified by its 
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penuaL If I can in any^ thing return the favor, it will give me much 
pleasure to do so. 

I am air, 

Tonrs, mach obliged. 
To , Esq. . 

A ITote requesting the Payment of a small Debt, 

Dbab Sib— I mast remind yon that I still hold yoar dne-biU for the sum 
of Fifty Dollars, and hope yon will give it early attention, as I am jnst now 
nmoh troubled for ready money. 

Yours, very truly. 

To : ^,Esq. . 

In anMeer to the above, 

Pbab Sib — I am happy in being able to iiiclose you the sum for which I 
have been already too long your debtor. Assuring you that unforeseen dis« 
appointments have been the sole cause of want of punctuality. 

Believe me^ 
Dear Sir, 

Your obliged and ftithAil servant, 
To . — — . 

Dehx/ying the Payment of a Debt, 

Snt— I really must beg of you to defer the settlement of your account 
till after the middle of next month, when I shall be in a condition to 
meet your demand. Regretting that circumstances prevent my being more 
prompt in attention to your wishes, 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
To Mr. ^. fc 

Answer to a Letter soliciting a Loan, 

My Dbab Sib, — I have just received your letter soliciting the loan of 
Twenty Dollars, and it gives me much pleasure that I have it in my power 
to 1m able to accommodate so old and valued a friend. I therefore lose no 

time in forwarding you a check upon Messrs. for the above sum, 

m reimbursing which I beg you will suit your convenience, and thereby 
( bilge Your old and 

Very sincere friend, 

To Esq. b 

An Invitation to a Private Dinner, 

. Dbab -^— : My old fHend — ; — is coming to take dinner with me 

on — , the — ^th, and I hope you will come and join us, at six o'clock. I 
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know yon are not partial to lai^e parties, and trast yon will think ns two 
Buffident oompany. Tours, ever tmly, 
To , Esq. •• 

An Invitation to a Pie-nie Party, 

Mt Dxax Sib — ^We are endeavorinfr to get up a small excnrsion to visit 
— — , on the — th of this month. Will yoa do us the favor of making one 

of our number 1 Mrs. , and my family, send their compliments, and 

request me to mention that they have taken upon themselves the task of 
providing the ** creature comforts'* for that occasion, and trast that their 
exertions will meet with unanimous approval. Should you have no previ- 
ous engagement for that day, and feel disposed to join our party, a carriage 

will be at your door by — o'clock on morning; and believe me to be, 

My dear Sir, 

Yours, most sincerely, 

To , Esq. . 

F. S. — ^The favor of an early answer will oblige. 

Notes, Cards, &c, 

Coi^plimentary cards mnst always have the address, &c^ 
at the bottom. 

An Invitation to Dinner, 

Mr. S.'s compliments to Mr. D., and will feel much pleasure !n his com- 
pany to dinder on Thursday next, at six o'clock. An early reply will 
oblige. 

Reply ^ accepting the Invitation, 

Mr. D. presents his compliments to Mr. S., and accepts with pleasure 
his invitation for Thursday next. 

Declining the Invitation, 

Mr. D. presents compliments to Mr. S., and much regrets that a previ- 
ous engagement {or continual indisposition, or his unavoidable absence 
from town) will prevent him from joining Mr. S.'s party on Thursday next 

Lbttsrs of Wm. Cowfer and of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

Wm, Cowper to the Bev, John Newton, 

July 12, 1781. 
Mt vxbt DBAS Fnixin) — I am going to send what, when you have read, 
you may scratch your head and say, I suppose, there's nobody knows, 
whether what I have got, be verse or not — by the tune and the time, it 
ought to be rhyme ; but if it be, did you ever see, of late or of yure, ^^h 
a ditty before t 
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1 have writ charity, not tor popularity, but as well as I could, in hopes 
to do good ; and if the reviewer should say, *' To be sure, the gentleman^s 
muse wears Methodist shoes, you may know by her pace, and talk of 
grace, that she and her bard have little regard for the taste and fash- 
ions, and ruling passions, and hoidening play of the modern day; and 
though she assume a borrowed plume, and now and then wear a tittering 
air, 'tis only her plan to catch if she can the giddy and gay, as they go 
that way, by a production, on a new construction ; she has baited her trap, 
in hopes to snap all that may come, with a sugar-plum/* His opinion in 
this will not be amiss ; 'tis what I intend my principal end ; and if I suc- 
ceed, and folks should read, till a few are brought to a serious thought, 
I should think I am paid, for all I have said and all I have done, though I 
have run, many a time, after a rhyme, as far as from hence to the end of 
my sense, and by hook or crook, write another book, if I live and am here 
another year. 

I have heard before, of a room with a floor laid upon springs, and such 
like things, with so much art, in every part, that when you went in, you 
were forced to begin a minuet pace, with an air and a grace, swimming 
about, now in and now out, with a deal of state, in. a figure of eight, with- 
out pipe or string, or any such thing ; and now I have writ, in a rhyming fit, 
what will make you dance, and as you advance, will keep you still, though 
against your will, dancing away, alert and gay, till you come to an end of 
what I have penned ; which that you may do, ere Madam and you are 
quite worn out with jogging about, I take my leave, and here you receive, 
m bow profound, down to the ground, from your humble me, 

W.C. 

* 

Wm, Cofffper to Wm, HayUy^ Esq. 

Wbstow, April 28, 1798. 

Mt Deab FRiBin> AMD Brother— Better late than never, and better a 
little than none at all I Had I been at liberty to consult my inclinations, 
I would have answered your truly kind and affectionate letter immediately. 
But I am the busiest man alive ; and when this epistle is dbpatched you 
will be the only one of my correspondents to whom I shall not be indebted. 
While I write this, my poor Mary sits mute, which I cannot well bear, and 
which, together with want of time to write much, will have a curtailing ef- 
fect on my epistle. 

My only studying time is still given to Homer, not to correction and 
amendment of him (for that is all over), but to writing notes. Johnson 
has expressed a wish for some, that the unlearned may be a little illumi 
nated concerning classical story and the mythology of the ancients ; and 
hi» behavior to me has been so liberal that I can refhse him nothing. 
Poking into the old Greek commentators blinds me. But it is no matter. 
1 am the more like Homer. 

Ever yours, my dearest Hayley, 

W.C. 

14* 
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To Lady ffagieth, 

HiTirraroi>OK, Oei, 10, 176«'>. 

Mr Dbab Gounx— I should grnmble at yoar long silence, if I did not 
know that one may love one'a friends veiy well, thongh one w not always 
in the hnmor to write to them. Besides, I have the satisfaction of being 
perfectly snre that yon have at least twenty times recollected the debt you 
owe me, and as often resolved to pay it ; and perhaps while yon remain 
Indebted to me, yon think of me twice as often as yon would do if th 
account was dear. These are the reflections with which I comfort myself 
n ider the affliction of not hearing from you ; my temper does not incline 
me to jealousy, and if it did, I should set all right by having recourse to 
what 1 have already received from yon. 

I thank God for your friendship, and for every friend I have ; for all the 
pleasing circumstances of my situation here, for my health of body, and 
perfect serenity of mind. To recollect the past, and compare it with the 
present, is all I have need of to fill me with gratitude ; and to be grateful 
is to be happy. Not that I think myself sufficiently thankful, or that I 
shall ever be so in this life. The warmest heart, perhaps, only feels by 
fits, and is often as insensible as the coldest. This at least is frequently 
the case with mine, and ofteuer than it should be. But the mercy that 
can forgive iniquity will never be severe to mark our frailties ; to that 
mercy, my dear cousin, I commend you, with earnest wishes for your wel- 
fare, and remain your adfectionate 

W. C. 

Dr, Samuel Jbhtuon to Min Susanna Thrale. 

DxABBST Miss Sust — ^When yon favored me with your letter, you seemed 
to be in want of materials to fill it, having met with no great adventures 
either of peril or delight, nor done nor suffered any thing out of the com- 
mon course of life. 

When you have lived longer, and considered more, you will find the i 
common course of life very fertile of observation and reflection. Upon 
the common course of life must onr thoughts and our conversation be gen- 
erally employed. Onr general course of life must denominate ns wise or 
foolish, happy or miserable. If it is well regulated, we pass on prosper- 
ously and smoothly ; as it is neglected, we live in embarrassment, perplex- 
ity, and uneasiness. 

Tour time, my love, passes, I suppose, in devotion, reading, work, and 
company. Of your devotiona, in which I earnestly advise you to be very 
punctual, you may not perhaps think it proper to give me an account ; and 
of work, unless I underatood it better, it will be of no great use to say 
much ; but books and company will always supply yon with materials for 
your letten to me, as I shall always be pleased to know what yon are 
reading, and with what you are pleased ; and. shall take great delight in 
knowing what impressions new modes and new characten make upon yoo. 
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And to observe with wliat attention yon dlstihguiBh the tempi "s, disposi- 
tions, and abilities of yonr companions. 

A letter may be always made out of the books of the morning, or talk of 
the evening, and any letters from you, my dearest, will be welcome to 

Tour, Ac, 8. J. 

The formtUa cU the dose of a letter deserves considera- 
ble attention. The following forms, taken from the letters 
of distinguished writers, may prove useful .and instructive : 

' Fivm'Ladp RttsMiU: *' In all circumstances I remain, Sir, your constantly 
obliged friend and servant.'* — 

FVwn Mr, John Locks : " I shall be very glad if, in this, or any other 
occasion, I may be able to do you any service ; for with great sincerity and 
rQspcQt 1 am, Sir, your most humble servant." 

Frcm Lord ShafUtbwry : " So farewell. I am your good friend to serve 
you." • — 

F^-om ih« iame; ** And so Qod prosper you.'* 

Fhnn the tame: " Continue to inform me of your reading and of new 
books ; and God be with you." -^ — 

jnmn Dr, Doddridge T **Not merely in form, but with the utmost sincer> 
ity and tenderness of heart, I am, dear Sir, your most fiuthfhl and affeo- 
tionate friend, and humble servant." 

FViim Nathaniel Neai : "I am, my dear and worthy friend, most faith 
fully and entirely yours." 

Rrom Wm, Oowper: " Yours, my dear fKend," 



" Yours ever," 

** Believe me, my dear fHend, 

Affectionately yours," 



W. C. 

w. c. 
w.c. 



^ I love yon and yours ; I thank you for your continued remembrance 
of me, and shall not cease to be their and yonr 

Affectionate fhend and servant," 

W C. 
•• Yours, feUMhUy," 

W. C. 
i>«M Wmmm WiH: 

*' In haste, 

Yours sffsotionately,'* 



'* I am jonn, as alwajs,** 

"Vwyiinoerely, 

Yoar fiiend and obedient eervant," 

•• Yours," 

** Our loTe to yon all," 

** God bless yon for ever and OTer,*' 

** I am— why need I tell you what t" 

^'Love to all, 

Again, yonrs," 

"Tonr ever affectionate fHend," 



W. W. 
W. W. 

w. w. 

w. w. 
w. w. 



** Our love attend yon all. 

Your friend, as ever, till death," W. W. 

^^^m Thamoi J^erton : 

*' Aooept the aaeuranee of my constant friendship and respect," 

Th. J. 
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ESSAYS, Dlf^EBTATIONS, ETC. 

Under this term are included wiitings different in char, 
acter and design, and of all degrees of merit, ranging 
from the early productions of the school-room, to the most 
refined pei*formance8 of the skilful writer. Tlie term sig- 
nifies an attempt or €oi^[>eriment in the elucidation of some 
subject, and is generally applied to short and unpretending 
pieces, illustrative of some phases of life, manners, or morals 
—or some sketches and criticisms of literaiy matters, such 
as appear in the papers of the JS^^ectcUor^ and in the more 
modom Review and Magazine, in the editonaU and some 
other articles of the newspaper. 

An elaborate and Bjetematic essay bears the name of Treatue^ 
or, where it is brief, of Tract. 



OOBBfiOnON AND BEVI8I0N. SM8 

A Thetk or Dmertation is an ftrgnmentfttiye discnssion o/ 
Borae question or proposition in literature, science, or theology. 

The term Duquintion is applied to an argnmentative discnssion 
bhat is more limited iu its range of topics than the Thesis, or Dis- 
sertation. 

Tlie term DitptUatum is applied to oral reasonings condnctod 
on opposite sides of some question of philosophy, law, politics, or 
religion. 

SUOOSSTIONS TO THX TeAORXB IN GoBBEOTIXa GOMFO8ITIORS. 

1. The teacher, in the amount of correction bestowed, should 
have respect to the age and progress of the pupil in composition. 
With beginners, tiie less change that is made in correcting the 
composition, consistent with perspicuity and correctness, the bet- 
ter; for too great a change might discourage effort. We must 
allow the writer to express his own ideas, and only make such 
slight alterations in the form of expression as the rules of good 
composition render imperative. With more advanced writers, 
whatever changes are needed, not only for correctness, but for 
elegance, may properly be suggested. 

2. It will be found advantageous to read before the class what- 
ever important blemishes have been found iu each composition, 
withholding, however, the name of the writer; and the class 
should be requested to propose corrections in spelling, construc- 
tion, ideas, or any thing else needing correction. 

8. After such corrections have been made, the composition 
should be copied correctly in a book provided for that purpose, 
and preserved for future comparison with subsequent productions. 
The labor, and care, and time thus employed will be well rewarded 
by the beneficial effect in securing greater accuracy and excellence 
in future essays. 

DIBSOTION8 FOB THE ReTISION OV A COMPOSITION. 

1. For the convenience of the writer, it is best to write upon 
letter-sheets of the ordinary size, leaving a considerable margin 0*1 
the Ivft and right hand of the page for corrections, should they be 
found necessary. 

2. Among the things requiring attention in revising, are these—* 
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tbe spelling, the punctnation, the use of capital letters, quotation 
marks, apostrophe of the possessive case, observance of grammat- 
ical rules, and rules for Purity, Propriety, Precision, Unity, and 
Harmony ; also, correctness in the nse of the figures of speech. It 
must be ascertained, also, whether some of the sentences are not 
too long, or faulty in construction, and whether they are properly 
arranged into paragraphs. It is important to make a proper divi- 
sion of a word, according to its syllables, when room cannot Yje 
found for the whole of it at the end of a line. After the syllable 
or syllables at the end of a line, must be placed a hyphen (-) ; it 
must not be placed in the midst of the letters of a syllable. 

After the writer has carefully revised the composition, and 
made it clear of all ambiguity, obscurities, and other blemishes, as 
far as he is able, a correct and handsome copy of it should be 
made, to be submitted to the teacher, leaving two inches of mar- 
gin on one or both sides of each page, as space for the corrections 
which the teacher may find it necessary to supply. 



LESSON CZI. 

"topics" suggestivb of ideas. 

[These topics are derived from Sturtevant's " Preacher's 
Mannal,'' and presented in a condensed form.] 

1. There are certain questions^ which, on entering upon 
the consideration of a subject, should be proposed to one's 
self, as means of eliciting or directing thought. These 
are — 

(1.) Wh&f refetring to the agent—the person who has done or spoken 
finch a thing. 

(2.) Whatf What has he done or said f 

(8.) Where f Where did the action take place, or where were tbe wordfr 
spoken f 

(4.) By vaihat meant f By what means was the action done, or by whose 
authority was the thing sud 7 

(6.) Fbr whom f For whom, or for what, was the act done, or the iiV.er- 



•noe made f Was it done for hla own personal benefit, or for the honor 

and advantage of another ? « 
(6.) How t How was the act done f how were the words spoken — openly 

or privately If Was it done partially or thoroughly ? In what temper and 

frame of mind? 
(7.) Whent When was the thing done or sud t 
(8.) Whyf From what motives, and with what results in view f 

Some of these questions are involved in the Topics now' 
to be considered, but they are given here together as a 
matter of convenience in thinking upon ordinary subjects. 

2. Rise from Species to Genua. — For example, we read 
in Ps. 1. 14, oi the particular offering of thanksgiving ; this 
may lead us to reflect on the nature and design of sacrifices 
in general^ and to treat the subject thus : 

1. Consider the general history of sacrifices — 

From AbePs time to Moses, including the age of Job. 
From Moses to Christ. 

2, Their real design and instructive lessons. 
8. Their adaptation to such design. 

4. Their utility to us. 

3. Descend from Genus to Species — ^from the more gen- 
eral to the more particular : 

Dr. Blair, on Phil. iv. 5. Moderation is the genus. He says, exercise 
moderation: 1. In your toisAet; 2. In your purtuiis ; 8. In your expeetiB' 
*iont ; 4. In joxxr fleasurea ; 5. In the indvlgenoe of your paaai&M, 

4. 2%6 various particulars belonging to the thing de- 
scribed, — ^These may be presented in a descriptive, a philo- 
sophical, or an historical manner. 



LESSON CXLI. 

^^ TOPICS'' SrOGBSTTVS OF IDEAS. 

5. Observe the Helation of one sutfject to others. 

Thns the idea of God as a Father^ snggests otir obligations and 
duties to him as Children ; the idea of Him as a Sovereign^ 
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suggests bur duty of respect and obedience as Sut^ecta ; If he 
is held up to us as our Master^ this su^ests our duty as Ser- 
vants, . 

Doctrine is related to other doctrine ; doctrine to precept ; privi" 
lege to obligation ; promiees to tkreateninga ; hope suggests /ear , 
joy, sorrow, &c. 

Types, in Scriptui-e, suggest their antitypes ; this includes typi- 
cal iKjrsons, typical institutions, and typical events. 

6. Observe whether some things be not supposed which 
are not expressed. 

Thus, an arrival at a certain place supposes a place of setting 
out; a covenant supposes contracting parties; a reconciliation 
supposes previous contest or ill-feeling; a victory supposes ene- 
mies, arms, combat, loss of territory, &c. 

A sermon is often properly treated under the two heads, of (1) 
what is implied ; (2) what is expressed. 

Example from Eph. vi. 10 : " Be strong in the Lord." I. What is im- 
plied in the word8--(l) That Christians have need of strength; (2) That 
they have no strength in themselves ; (8) That there is enough in Christ 
Jesus the Lord. IL What is expressed, " Be strong," Ac. There are two 
things to which these words exhort us— (1) To rely on Christ for strength ; 
(2) To do this with assured confidence. 

On the other hand, it is useful sometimes to consider wJiat is 
not implied iTi any given declaration, or text of Scripture; or to 
point out \n what eenses it is not true^ as John xvii. 16 ; what sins 
are not included in some general expression, as Heb. x. 29, &c. 

7. JReftect on the person speaking or acting. 

Thus : Whether they be wise or unwise ; learned or ignorant; righteoos 
or wicked ; angels or men ; chief or subordinate ; venerable or otherwise; 
old or young; whether they have proper authority to say or do what is 
referred to; whether their example be salutary or the reverse; what rea- 
sons existed to show the propriety or impropriety of words uttered or 
actions performed by them. 

In our estimate of character, we must discriminate between such 
acts as are done after mature consideration, and such as are done 
hastily. We can best judge of character when restraints are re- 
moved—when a change of situation takes place, and when i>er- 
sons suppose themselves to be unobserved. It is also discovered 
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Under afflictions and nnnsnal trials. In drawing a portraiture of 
cliaracter, the influence of bad associates or instructions should be 
noticed. 



LESSON CZLII. 

"topics" SUGGESTIVE OP IDEAS. 

8. TTie State of the Persons speaking or acting. 

When Paul addressed Felix, with the chain upon his a/rm^ and 
the tyrant's sword oyer his head, his speech had infinitely greatei 
power and authority than if he had addressed a letter to Felii 
Jroin a ])lace of safety. So when Paul, writing to the Philippiaus 
in a prison at R(^>ine, says, " I have learned, in whatsoever state I 
am, tiierewith to be content" (Phil. iv. 11), the declaration 
challenges our immediate belief. 

The use of this topic is, principally, to suggest observations 
adapted either to give force to any precept, admonition, or re- 
proof, or to iUustrate some part of the subject. 

9. Remark the Time of a word or auction. 

A consideration of the time when an action was performed, a 
duty enjoined, a caution or a promise given, &c., frequently 
throws strong light upon the action or expression, enables us to 
see it under a new aspect, to perceive its propriety, and more 
deeply to feel its force. 

The choice of Moses (Heb. zi. 24, 25) receives great illustration from a 
notice of the Uiim when it was made: not in his minority, but when he 
wa8 mature and capable of judging calmly ; also, when he was surrounded 
by the luxuries of an Ejryptian court, and was heir apparent to the Egyp- 
tian sceptre ; and further, when his people were oppressed and enslaved, 
and he uius^t calculate on sharing their afflictions. 

10. Observe Place. 

11. Persons addressed^ and the State of Persons ad^ 
dressed. 

Take Kom. xii. 17, as an example : ** Recompense to no man evil for 
evil." This was addressed to Bomans, whose maxim it was to revenge 
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f everely all pnblio injuries, and the same oonTse probably was pnnned in 
regard to private ones. 

Again, the Boman Christians were at that time greatly persecuted, and 
that by the Jews, against whom it would have been easy to excite the 
heathen Romans as being the objects of their dislike and hatred. Hence 
the precept means, " hurt not the most violent enemies of Christ, his gos- 
pel, and yourselves." 

The distinct characteristics of persons addressed should be kept in view; 
also, the state of persons as to worldly circumstances — wealth, informar 
tion, <&c. The considerations presented must be suited to these varieties, 
ill order to make a suitable impression. 

12. Consider the principles of a word or action. 

In other words, consider th^ source or origin whence they pro- 
ceeded — that, in consequence of which the word was spoken or 
the action done. So the Scriptures proceed on the principle that 
man is a degraded, ignorant, and guilty being. This is assumed in 
all its doctrines, precepts, promises, &c. 



LESSON CXLIII. 

"topics" suggestive op ideas* 

13. Consider consequences and inferences. 

This is the converse of the preceding topic, and leads us to point 
out the effects, the good or evil consequences, immediate or remote, 
which follow a word or an act. 

The inferences that may be drawn from any doctrine or precept, 
are to be considered. You must so write as to leave no just 
grounds for the objections of an opponent ; and if he charges your 
opinions with bad consequences, you must not only disprove the 
allegation, but prove on the other hand that good consequences 
will flow from them. 

14. Reflect on the purpose or design of a word or 
action. 

Says Pope : " In every work consult the author's end." To be 
acquainted with the scope of his writing, or the end he had in 
view, is to possess a key to all that he says. 
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The 8CGp« or intention of a book or passage, may be col- 
lected : 

(1) From the author's express mention of it somewhere ; (2) from some 
declaration which exhibits the reason or occasion of a book or passage be- 
ing written ; (8) from considerations growing out of the state of the per- 
sons to whom the writing was ori^nally addressed. Thus yoti will dis- 
cover the scope of Paul in his letter to the Hebrews, by attending to the 
distressed condition of the people addressed; (4)fh>mthe known errors 
of the times ; (5) from some conclusions drawn from any argument ; (6) 
from the general drift or tenor of a book. 

The " end proposed*^ will suggest the best method of 
treating many subjects. 

Dr. Blair, on Eccl. vii. 2-4 : " It is better to go to the house of mourn- 
ing," <fec. ; that is, viewing the end proposed, it is so. That end is the 
improvement of the heart ; to tliis end the whole discourse inclines. (1) 
The house of mourning gives some check to levity ; (2) It awakens senti- 
ments of piety ; (8) It arouses our sensibilities and sympathies toward suf- 
ferers ; (4) It gives seasonable admonitions to prepare for what may soon 
be our own state ; (5) Excessive fondness for life will thereby be mod- 
erated. 



LESSON GZLIV. 

** TOPICS" SUGGESTTVB OP IDEAS. 

16. Consider whether there he any thing remarkable in 
the manner of a speech or action. 

This may be illustrated in passages from Scripture. John iii. 16: 
^ God 90 loved," <feo. By the word «o, greater emphasis is given to the ex- 
pression of God's love and God's great gift, than could be given by any 
more definite expression. — Mai. iii. 16: '^^ Then those that feared the 
Iiord," <fec. Then is emphatic, for it was a time of great degeneracy. 

Besides single worda^ noticed in the above examples, this Topic 
'jiclades tlie notice of phrases and sentences in which the style or 
nanner of expression may be in any degi*ee remarkable. 

16. Compare words and actions with similar words and 
actions. 

Suppose the character of Martha, the sister of Lazarus, were the subject 
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of a composition or diBoonne ; yoa would natonUy compare her conduct 
with that of Maiy, and show the saperiority of the latter. 

If the Philippian jailer were the subject, he might be compared, in his 
conversion, with the publican Zaocheus, in this respect, that each had his 
prominent sin subdued— cruelty, in the former; avarice and injustice in 
the latter. 

Passages of Seriptare may also be compared with others, in 
which some synonymous expressions are employed, whether with 
a view to elucidate the meaning, or for the purpose of fnrnishing 
materials for comment or illnstration. 

Passages of Scripture that treat upon the threatenings of God 
may be compared with those which record their fulfilment, or 
which show that the threatenings have been suspended or re- 
versed. 

So, also, passages containing divine commands may be compared 
with others which promise the grace that is needful to obedience. 

Comparison may also he made with nature. 

As Dr. Jortin observes : " Every creature conveys some useful doctrine. 
We may learn constancy from the sun, moon, and stars, which keep theii 
appointed course. We may learn honesty and gratitude from the earth, 
which faithfully preserves what is committed to her care, and repays oui 
labor with interest. We may learn industry from the animals which pro 
vide against hunger, change of seasons, and the assaults of enemies. W* 
may learn obedience and obligation from the domestic animals, which lovv 
their master and serve him in their respective characters.'' 

17. Memark the differences of words and actions on dif 
ferent occasions. 

Seeming difterenoes in Scripture are reconciled by showing that on dif 
ferent occasions it was proper to say and imsay, to allow and disallow, tit 
establish an economy and to dissolve it. God commanded certain daU/ 
sacrifices to be offered under the law ; yet, by his prophets, he declaref nL 
abhorrence of them, because abused and perverted from their proper </jd. 
The brazen serpent was to be preserved as a memorial in the ho'/ jiuAA\ 
and yet, for good reasons, Hezekiah, in God's behalf, broke it m pieces. 
In the Patriarchal state one code of laws was necessary ; under tLi Mosaic 
dispensation, another ; and afterwards, under the Gospel, a third, differinif 
circumstantially from both the former. Different occasions demiinded dif- 
ferent modes of address ; hence, we meet with these. 
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LESSON CZLV. 

"topics" suggestivk op ideas* 

18. Contrast words and actions. 

Divine revelation is illustrated by contrasting it with any sys- 
tem of false religion, or with Judaism. So, the character of true 
ministers may be contrasted with that of pretenders ; the wisdom 
of Providence with the folly of those who complain of it, &c. 

The volumes of nature and of providence abound in materials 
for contrast, in expressing spiritual ideas; day and night, light 
and darkness, winter and summer, &o. ; barren and fruitful soils, 
lofty mountains and deep valleys ; animals, fierce and tame, large 
and minute ; vegetables, bitter and sweet, &c. 

An txample of contrast is furnished in a sermon of Mr. Jay, on Rom. v. 
5 : " Hope maketh not ashamed." Ilere the words not ashamed suggested 
the antithesis, for if the Christian's hope be distinguished as one which 
maketh not ashamed, it is implied that all other hopes make ashamed. He 
says: 

I. Certain kinds of hope do make ashamed. 

(1) The hope of the worldling, by the insufficiency of its objects. 

(2) That of the Pharisee, by the weakness of its foundation. 
(8) That of the Antinomian, by the falseness of its warrant. 

n. i?he believer's, on the contrary, " maketh not ashamed." 

(1) It is accompanied by divine love. 

(2) This love characterizes its possessors. 

(8) It qualifies for that future glory upon which its interests are fixed. 

19. Mcamine the grounds of an action or ea^essiony 
and show the truth or equity of it. 

In treating of the Resurrection or Ascension of Christ, show the 
credibility of the testimony in support of them. In treating of 
predictions, bring forward history to prove their fulfilment, or 
«how, by argument, the divine. wisdom in such utterances. 

It is especially necessary to use this topic when any thing un 
common, surprising, or hard to credit, is in question ; or wheu 
any difficult or disagreeable duty is urged. 

This topic oomprehends all the points of oooiideratioQ oa which 
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any doctrine or practice is founded — ^the proofs or arguments b> 
which any truth is supported, or any practice enforced. This 
topic may also be tnrned against error, false grounds, and vain 
pretences. 

20. Remark the good and the had in expressions and oe- 
tions. 

This topic is of great use in explaining the histories of the Bible, 
wherein you will sometimes find a record of mixed words and ac- 
tions, proceeding from good principles, yet displaying much weak- 
ness and infirmity. 

For example, in Matt. xvi. 22 : " Then Peter took him, and began to re- 
buke him, saying, Be it far from thee, Lord," <fec, yoa may observe what 
there ia good, and what is bad in this language. 1. Yoa see his love to bis 
Master. 2. Not a cold and hikewarm regard, bnt a most lively affection. 
S. An honest freedom. 4. A strong faith in his Master's power. But, on 
the other hand, yoa see 1. Gross ignorance of the plan of redemption. 
2. Low views of the true glory of Christ, as secured, not by preservation of 
the temporal life, bat by achieving man's salvation. 8. A troublesome 
and criminal boldness, implying that he was wiser than his Master. 4. Pe- 
ter seems to have imagined that his Savionr wsn laboring under timid ap- 
prehensions of danger, and he labors to cheer him up, as we do those whose 
fearo exceed the bounds of reason. 

The excellencies and deformities of hnman character, the mix 
ture of truth and error in hnman sentiments, open a wide field ol 
profitable observation and comment. Only one character of un- 
mixed excellence is presented in the character of Jesus. 
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"topics" SUGGSSTiyB OF IDXAS. 

81. Suppose things. 

To disprove, for instance, the merit of good works, yon in>y 
•»iy : Suppose that Christ and his Apostles held and taught the 
Jlootrln^ would Jesus then have said, " When you have done all 

iitr^ Ki ^' **^' ^® '^^ unprofitable servants?" t>r would he 
nir» MTU that th% miserable puUican went down to bis house 
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jnstitied, rather than the Pharisee who gloried in his works ? or 
would the Apostle have said, " If it he by grace, it is no more of 
works," " You are saved by grace, through faith," " Not of works, 
lest any roan should boast ?" 

In matters of controversy, suppositions are rarsed to throw an 
opponent into a dilemma, and to show that his conclusions are 
irreconcilable with things which he cannot but admit, or that 
they are contrary to common-sense. 

22. Gfuard against objections. 

The objections referred to must be natural and popular, not far^ 
fetched, nor too philosophical ; in a word, they must be such as 
it is absolutely necessary to notice and refute. It is never ad- 
visable to state objections, and defer the answers to them to 
another opportunity. Answer them directly, forcibly, and fully. 
Care must be taken not to violate the rules of candor, and to re« 
fnte objections by clear and sober arguments, such as the people 
can understand. 

23. Consider characters of majesty^ meanness^ infirmity^ 
necessity, utility, evidence, &c. 

Thus, John xiv. 1 : " Let not your heart be troubled ; you believe in 
God, believe also in me." These words are characterized by a majesty 
which exalts Jesus Christ above all ordinary pastors and above all the 
prophets ; also by especial tenderness and love to his disciples. 

In Acts i. 6 : ** Wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel V* 
may be observed characters of meanness and infirmity. Even after thA 
resurrection of Jesus they retained their low and carnal idea of a temporal 
Messiah. You also see a rash curiosity in prying into the future which 
God had seen fit not to reveal. 

In regard to neeemty, utility, and efoideTice, these may be ex- 
hibited in relation to certain doctrines, precepts, facts, promises, 
&o., of tlie Bible. 

24. Remark degrees. 

There are in a passage degrees of mt^jesty, meanness, necessity^ 
Iec. 

• 2&, ' Observe different 4fi4erests. 

Thus, m e't^lifiniog'tbe ^iitoH wrought hy Cfatit^t^n th^Sbbbath duf 
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when he healed the withered hand in the presence of the Herodians and 
Pharisees, this topic leads ns to notice the different kinds of interest with 
whicli these varions classes would regard the event, in consequence of their 
several peculiarities of education and opinion. 
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"topics" suggestive of ideas. 

26. Distinguish^ Define^ Divide. 

1. We distinguish^ when we consider a Uiing in differ- 
ent views. 

Thus, Christian faith may be considered with a view to jtistiji' 
cation^ or with a view to ganetification. In the former view it is 
opposed to works, and in the latter it is the principle and cause 
of good works. So a man may be considered with reference to 
civil society^ or with reference to church fellowship. 

Pleaders at the bar often make use of this topic : 

" Gentlemen of the jury, what my learned brother has told you is, no 
doubt, perfectly correct, accordinj? to the cases which he has cited; but 
these cases turned upon a different point, and have no relation to the point 
yon are called upon to decide. The circumstances also of the one and the 
other are quite different, and require a very different decision," So with 
regard to disputed doctrines of philosophy or religion. 

The confounding of one subject with another has given rise to 
most of the errors which are to be found in the Christian Church, 
fts where penance is confounded with repentance, and the absola- 
tion of the priest with the pardon of heaven. 

Whenever we perceive a subject to possess several qualities dif- 
fering much from one another, we must, in the first place, dis- 
tinguish them. Where one subject possesses properties which bear 
some general resemblance to those of other subjects, this topic is y 
also required, 

2. Define. To impart our ideas to others with clearness 
and force, we must not only distingaish them from other 
ideas with which they may have been confounded, but we 
must proceed to define what is thus distinguished. 
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The neglect :f this has given rise to mnch misapprehension and 
angry debate. Men have thns failed to understand each other^s 
meaning. A leading oaase of tliis is a careless use of language. 

Dr. Watts' Bules for a just Definitions are: (1.) It must be 
universal or adequate. (2.) It must be proper and peculiar to tlie 
tiling defined, and agree to that alone. (8.) It must be clear and 
plain. (4.) It must be short, and have no superfluous words. (5.) 
Neither tlie thing defined, nor a mere synonymous term, should 
make any part of the definition. 

A beantifnl example of definition is given in 1 Cor. xiii.; another in the 
first chapter of the Epiotle of James. 

In order to form a definition^ we must — (1.) Compare the thing 
to be defined with other tilings that are most like itself, and see 
wherein its essence or nature agrees with them. This is the gen- 
eral nature, or genus^ in a definition. Thus, wine agrees essentially 
with cider, perry, &c., in being a sort of juice. (2.) Consider the 
most remarkable and primary attribute, property, or idea, where- 
m this thing differs from those other things that are most like it, 
and that is its essential or specific difference. So wine differs from 
cider, &c., and all other juices, in that it is pressed from the 
grape. (8.) Join the general and special nature together, that is, 
the genus and the difference, and then make up the definition. 
So the juice of the grape, is the definition of wine. 

Not all things can be defined in so formal a manner In most 
cases, a correct description of wliat we mean is all that is re- 
quired. Thus we may define Covetousness to be an excessive 
love-of money, or other possessions. Killing, is the taking away 
of the life of an animal. Murder is the unlawful killing of a 
man. 

8. Divide. In all divisions, we should first consider the 
larger and more immediate parts of the sabject, and not 
divide it at once into the more remote parts. One part of 
A division should not contain another. 

Eoery subject should he divided according to tJie special design 
in view, A printer, in considering the several parts of a book, 
would properly divide it into sheets, the sheets into pages, the 
pages into lines, and the lines into letters. A grammarian would 

16 
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divide it into periods, sentences, words; or into puis of 8pee<)l:, 
as nonn, dso. A logician would divide it into chapters, sections, 
paragraphs, arguments, propositions, ideas. He would divido 
the propositions into subject, object, property, cause, effect, &a 



LESSON CXLYIII. 

THB OBATION OB DISGOUBSB. 

The rules now to be given apply in general to a popular 
oration or address, a discourse at the bar, or in the pulpit. 
The parts that compose a regular discourse are six : 
1. The introduction, designed to prepare the hearers for 
the discourse. 2. The statement of the subject. 3. The 
explanation of the facts connected with it. 4. The use ot 
arguments to support our opinions, and to disprove those 
of an opposite character. 5. Address to the passions, if the 
subject admit of it. . 6. Conclusion. 

I. T?ie Introduction (1.) Should be easy and natural, and should 
therefore not be planned until the substance of the discourse has 
been studied. (2.) Correctness in expression is important, as the 
hearers are at first more disposed to criticise. (8.) The introduc- 
tion should be modest, and not promise too much ; and dignified, 
as springing from a conviotion of the importance of what after- 
wards we have to say. (4.) Generally, it should be calm ; but 
there are occasions when an abrupt and veheinent exordium is 
perfectly natural and proper. (5.) It should not anticipate any 
material part of the subject. (6.) It should be proportioned in 
length and kind to the body of the discourse. In a discourse at 
the bar, care should be taken not to employ an introduction which 
the opposite counsel may lay hold of and turn to his advantage. 

n. The enunciation of the subject should be as clear and 
distinct as possible, and expressed in few and plain words. 
With this is connected the division of the subfecty or the 
utlines of remark. This method of the discourse mav be 
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either fonnal and fully expressed, or when this is not ad- 
visable, it may be a concealed method. Order is essential 
to eveiy good discourse ; every thing said should be so ar- 
ranged as to prepare the way naturally and easily for what 
is to follow. 

RvlesfoT the Division. 

(1.) The several parts innst be really distinct from one another; 
no one part shoald inclnde any other part. 

It woald be absurd to propose to treat first of the advantages of virtue, 
and secondly of the advantages of temperance and Justioe. The first of 
these divisions includes the other. 

(2.) Begin with the simplest points — those which are necessary 
to be first discassed, and proceed to those which are bnilt upon 
the former. 

(8.) The several divisions shoald ezhaast the subject. 

(4.) The terms in, which the method is stated, should be as 
clear and concise as possible. 

(6.) Let not the divisions or heads be too numerous. 

(6.) A happy division is of prime consequence, and should be 
earnestly sought. 

in. TTie Mxplication or Narration. 

To be clear and distinct, to be probable, and to be concise, are 
essential characteristics in setting forth the facts upon which tho 
subsequent parts of the discourse are grounded. Attention must 
be given to names, dates, places, and every material circamstnnce 
of the facts announced. The characters and motives of the per- 
sons referred to are to be described so as to give probability and 
force to the narrative. AH superfluous circamstances must be 
omitted. 

In sermons, where there is seldom occasion for narration^ the 
explanation of the subject to he discoursed on takes the place of 
narration, and is to be conducted according to the rules just 
stated. To give a fall and perspicuous account of the doctrine or 
duty of the text, requires profound meditation. Aid will be de- 
rived (1), by considering what light other passages of Scripture 
throw upon it; (2), by referring to some other subject nearly re- 
lated to it, from which it is necessary to distinguish it; (8), bj 
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eouiparing it with or setting it in contrast with some other sub- 
ject or thing ; (4), by inquiring into causes, or tracing effects ; 
(5), by pointing out examples, or appealing to the feelings of 
] .earers. 

IV. The Argumentative Part, 

A.rgament8 are (l), to be invented ; (2), to be properly 
arranged ; (3), to be expressed in such style and manner as 
to give them their full force. 

As to their arrangement (1), avoid blending arguments con- 
fusedly together, tliat are of a separate nature ; (2), it is best, gen- 
erally, to arrange the arguments in the order of their strength, 
putting the strongest last ; (8), when the arguments are satisfac- 
tory, it is best to treat them apart and distinctly, but when they 
are weak it is better to run them into one another, to group them 
together, that by union they may give strength to the argument ; 
(4), arguments should not be carried too far or multiplied too 
much, for a cause is thus suspected of weakness. 

V. The Pathetic. 

Arguments or narration must prepare the way for it. We must 
ourselves feel, in order to state that which will make others feel. 
The objects adapted to awaken the intended feeling must be 
vividly set before the mind, in a proper array of circumstances 
adapted to arouse feeling. Avoid interweaving any thing of a 
foreign nature with this part of the discourse, and let it not be 
too much prolonged. Unafifected and simple language is here es- 
sential, for true feeling uses such. 

VI. The Conclusion. 

This must vary with the strain of the discourse. Sometimes 
the pathetic part should form the conclusion. If the discourse has 
been chiefly argumentative, a summing up of the arguments, and 
presenting them in one clear view, makes a good conclusion. In 
sermons, inferences or reflections from what has been said, may 
form the close. But care should be taken, not only that they rise 
naturally, but that they should so much agree with the strain of 
the previous discourse, as not to break its unity. Inferences, 
however legitimately drawn from the doctrine of the text, have a 
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"•d effect, if at the conclusion of the discourse they introduce 
•lome subject altogether new, and turn off our attention from the 
jaain object of the discourse. 

A discourse should not end abruptly, nor should it be continued 

after we have encouraged an expectation of its coining at once to 

a close. It should not be ended with a languishing or drawling 

sentence, but with dignity and force, so as to leave a favorable and 

trong impression. 



LESSON GXLIX. 

AIDS IN ABGUMENTATIYS WBITING. 

A large amount of aid may be derived from the use oi 
the topics presented in previous lessons; but still further 
aid is furnished in this, and in subsequent lessons. 

Invention is the faculty or the art of ^finding considera- 
tions or argunients fitted to inform, convince, persuade, or 
delight. 

To succeed in this pursuit, we must (1.) Consider the character, 
the capacity, the present knowledge, and the ordinary motives, of 
the person or persons addressed. (2.) We must consider from 
what sources these arguments may be had, by which to affect the 
person or persons in sucli manner as we propose. 

From the considerations first named, tlie argument will assume 
one of the forms now to be explained : 

1. Argmnentum ad judicium (address to the judgment), is an 
address which is suited to operate on minds not deficient in under- 
standing and common knowledge; not warped by prejudice or 
principle of some peculiar kind ; and not so far under the govern- 
ment of the passions as to be incapable of being moved except by 
an appeal to them. It is an argument taken from the nature or 
existence of things, and addressed to the reoion of mankind. 

2. Argumentum ad hominem (an address to the individua. 
man)| is that which one uses to a person who is biassed by somi; 
4)ecaliar principle or mofjye. 
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Tbns, for inttanoe, to a penon whose sole motive is sensual eDJoymeiifti 
it would be impossible immediately to recommend temperance on ordi- 
nary grounds; Jbut an ailment mi^ht be addressed to that very motive 
m its favor, namely, that by temperance the senses are preserved in a 
healthy state, and consequently in a better condition for receiving the 
pleasures peculiar to them. 

WTien an argument is huilt xtpon the profe$»ed principles or 
opinions of the person vnth whom we argue^ whether the opinions 
be trne or false, it is an argum^ntum ad hominemj an address to 
his professed principles, St Paul often uses this argament, when 
he reasons with the Jews, and when he says, ^^ I speak as a man.*^ 

8. Argumentum ad doetrinam (an address to learning, or to 
people of learning), is an address whtoh presumes the audience to 
be instructed in some branch or branclies of learning in which 
mankind at large do not participate. 

Thus, for instance, a physician, a lawyer, or a divine, discoorsing to an 
audience of his professional brethren, would make frequent use of the 
argumentum ad doetrinam^ a mode of address which he would not be justi- 
fied in using if discoursing on the very same 8ul:gect8 to an ordinary audi- 
ence. He would then, in order to succeed, be compelled to employ papular 
arguments, or such as are adapted to ordinary knowledge ; and not till he 
had instructed his auditors could he, with effect, employ any other. 

4. Argumentum ad vereeundiam (an address to the sentiment 
of reverence or respect), is that which a speaker uses when, in 
support of his argument, he relies on that sentiment in his au- 
dience towards the source whence it springs — ^the man of scienceii 
df wisdom, or moral worth, who adyocated the truth we seek to 
establish. 

The sentiment may be special or universal. In ancient times, a disciple 
of Pythagoras was able to silence any opposition among his fellow-disci- 
ples by averring, in support of a proposition, that the master himself said 
so iip8€ dixit). In modem times, a speaker may procure admission for a 
scioutiflc truth which he is unable to demonstrate, by affirming it to be an 
ascertained principle of some establbhed science, or the discovery of some 
accredited philosopher. In this case, instead of the appropriate physical 
proof, he nses the argumentum ad vereeundiam, 

5. Argumentum adjidem (an address to religious faith), is tha.; 
which a speaker uses when he grounds his argument solely on t. 
religious tenets of his hearers. 

• 

With regard to an argument thus grounded, it must be tvlddnt, « 
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tenets vaiy iu different bodies of individosls as well as in individuals 
themselves, that though it may hold good in one plaoe, or on one occasion, 
it will not hold good everywhere, and on all occasions. 

6. Argumentum ad ignorantiam (an address to ignorance or 
Ignorant persons), is an address which avoids the truth as it is, 
and advances something instead of it, as a nearer way of gaining 
over the ignorant hearer to the purpose in view. 

Thus, a nurse deters an infant child from something he is incline i to 
do, not by showing the true ground of its impropriety or evil, which the 
child may be unable to comprehend, but by the terrors of a bugbear which 
has existence only through the ignorance of the little hearer. Thus, again, 
we deter thieves from trespassing on our grounds, not by showing the un- 
lawfulness of the act, which would be an argument thrown away upon 
them, but by stating that a police force is ever ready near the premises, 
which statement, if not a fact, is an argument to their ignorance and their 
fears ; and if a fact, and known to be so, is still an argument to their fears. 

7. Argumentum ad passiones (an address to the passions), is 
such an address as at once rouses passions ready to be inflamed, 
when the speaker chooses this means to gain his end, instead of 
an appeal to judgment, or the a/rgumenUim ad judicium. 

Thus, if a public magistrate stands in the way of a speaker's private 
interest, and the latter is a person of no principle, but of great popularity, 
he may at once gain his own ends by exciting auditors ready to go along 
with him against one whom they already hate, because he restrains them 
from illegal acts into which they are eager to plunge. The topics of the 
speaker may be, that the man is corrupt in his magisterial duties, an op- 
pressor of the poor, an instrument of tyranny in the hands of the rich, 
without one proof of such allegations, which cool, instructed judgment 
would admit. 

An address to the passions is not in itself morally wrong, when 
the motives of the speaker are disinterested, and he has recourse 
to it only when, to the best of his judgment, he has won his au- 
dience to the side of truth by proofs offered to their cool, instructed 
understanding. 

In this case, however, it is more than probable that he will have tc 
excite, not their most inflammable passions, but the passions of their better 
nature, dormant and inactive while the former are raging, or are ready . 
rage. Moreover, if under the word paasioru we include, as we are entitled 
to do, our imaginative sensibility, from which spring all those emotions 
that so often delight us, without urging us on to any particular course of 
action, then every address intended to awaken such emotions, including 
all the productions of poetry, will be an address to the passions. 
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LESSOH GL. 

AIDS IN ABGUMEin^ATIYE WETriKO. 

The Topics of our Arguments, that is, the places or 
sources whence they may be taken, are either external to 
the subject treated of, or included in it. Of the former are : 

I. Ih^eriment and Testimony are the sources of proof when- 
ever an andience cannot be convinced by directing their attention 
to the subject as it exists in their own minds. 

Thus if we have to prove the proposition that the air we breathe is a 
combination of two fluids, oxygen and nitrogen, our proof must either be 
exp&riment addressed to the senseH, or the argumentum ad vereeundiam 
derived from the teaUmony of scientific men. 

Thus, again, if we desire to make out against a man the charge of theft, 
we must either detect him in the act before the eyes of thooe who are to 
judge of it, or we must bring credible witnesses of his guilt, to support 
our chaiige. 

II. Of the internal wurees of argument — those which the sub- 
ject itself supplies, when attentively considered, are (1) Defini- 
tion; (2), Etymology ; (8), Enumeration; (4), Genus; (5), Spe- 
eies. 

Thus, for instance, if a writer, for some reserved end, should 
think fit to enlarge on the subject of Generosity^ he might, in the 
first place, urge the nobleness of this sentiment, by an argument 
derived from the nature or d^nition of generosity ; which argu- 
ment would likewise be an argument from Bnumeration^ if it con- 
tained a detail of particulars constituting the thing. 

He might say, for instance, that generosity is a readiness to share with 
others advanti^es which the possessor has the power to keep to himself; 
a disposition to give and to forgive ; candor, forbearance, and the absence 
of all envy ; that these are the characteristics of a noble nature, and prove 
the nobleness of the virtue which includes them. 

From this argument from Definition and Enumeration, another 
might be added from Etymology, 

It might be siud, generous originally meant weU-bom, and the transfer of 
the word from its first to its present meaning, is an evidence that ad it 
fom^erly meant nobility of blood, it must now mean nobility of souL 
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It is a rule that the Genus can ahoays he auerted of each epeeien, 

Thns we can say, an oak is a tree, and an elm is a tree, and a vine is a 
tree. This shows that tree is a genos, and that oak, elm, and vine are 
species under that partionbu* genus. 

Genus and species have reference to moral ideas as well as 
physical. 

Thus we may say, industry is a virtue, fhigality is a virtue, temperanoo 
b a virtue. This shows tliat virtue is a genus, and that industry, frn^lity, 
and temperance are its species. While a genus may be divided into spe- 
oieSj each species may be subdivided into individuals. 

The mode of reasoning from genus and species is merely to show 
that a certain species is properly classed under a certain genus, 
and then to affirm or deny of the species what you may affirm or 
deny of the genus. 

Thus you may say : All Aruit is usefnl to health ; the apple is a kind of 
fruit; therefore the apple is usefal to health. This principle of reasoning, 
from genus to species, is the only kind of reasoning in which you firain any 
thing by placing it (as above) in the form of what is called a Syllogiara. 
And even here the argument gains nothing in point of strength, but some- 
times it guns a little in point of clearness, or at least it gives a clearei 
statement of the meaning of the reasoner. 

The following are the examples giyen in the Logic of Dr. 
Watts: 

** Every wicked man is truly miserable ; 
All tyrants are wicked men ; 
Therefore all tyrants are traly miserable. 

He that^s always in fear is not happy ; 
Covetous men are always in fear ; 
Therefore covetons men are not happy. 

Whatsoever farthers our salvation is good for ns : 
Some afflictions further our salvation ; 
Therefore some afflictions are good for us. 

Nothing that must be repented of is truly desirable ; 

Some pleasures most be repented of; 

Therefore there are some pleasures which are not truly desirable.'^ 

In the first syllogism, the genus is, " Every wicked man," and 
the species, " all tyrants." 

In the second syllogism, "He that^s always in fear," is the 
genns, " and covetous man" is the species under that genus. 

15» 
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In the thiid sjlloglsin, " Whatever furthers our salvatioii,^ is the 
genus, and *^ some afflictions" is the species. 

In the fourth syllogism, ^^ Nothing that must be repented of," 10 
the genus, and ^^ some pleasures" is the species. 

In natural logic, we do not use these syllogisms. We should, in 
the above cases, express our reasons in the following manner : 

^il tyrants, are tnily miserable, beoanse they are wicked men. 
Covetous men are not happy, becanse tliey are always in fear. 
Some afflictions are good for us, because they further our salvation. 
Borne pleasures are not desirable, because they must be repented of. 
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AIDS IN ARGU JCENTATl V Jfi WKITlNa, 

CausCy JB^ecty Antecedents^ Consequents^ Acffuncts^ are 
other topics whence internal arguments are derived. 

Let it be imagined that a speaker has to recommend to his audi- 
tors the particular act of generosity already supposed, namely, 
a grant of relief to one who has been unfriendly to them and 
their interests, — ^lie might reason from the act itself as a cause of 
certain effects that must follow : we may expect a priori^ or inde- 
pendently of experience, he would say, that we shall be rewarded 
by the respect and esteem of men, and the favor of heaven. The 
opportunity of yielding relief under such circumstances, he might 
atfirm to be the work of heaven in order to try their generosity ; 
an argument which is taken from the flnal cause, or that which 
affirms a purpose as the cause of what is stated to exist. This also 
is an a priori argument. 

The orator then calling the attention of his auditors to the 
man^B distressful state, might argue from that as an effect for which 
a cause was to be found ; which cause he might say, is not merely 
to try their generosity, but to punish the man for his former un- 
friendly conduct to them. 

But this a posteriori conclusion becomes, when stated, an ante- 
cedent^ that is to say, a statement connected with probable conse- 
quents. Among these eonse^fuents, the orator might assume tlib 
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to be iDcladed ; that if Providence pnnishes, lie does not oall on 
man to pnDish also. But shall we not interfere with the panish* 
ment of heaven if we relieve this man ? No : there is the clear 
command, *^ Do good to them that hate yon,'* which forbids snoh a 
consequent to be derived from the antecedent. 

Farther, in order to combat an inclination not to relieve the 
man, the orator might argne from the topic consequents^ thus: 
this man^s prosperity may revive without your help, and he may 
be again a powerful enemy; heaven may punish the neglect of 
your present opportunity, by visiting you in your turn with dis- 
ti'ess. 

And these arguments from consequents might be enforced by some 
from the topic adjuncts : from the adjuncts of the man, — namely, 
his talents, his power to conciliate friends, to injure enemies; 
from the adjuncts of the auditors, — namely, the dangers that in 
some quarters threaten their interests; the persons opposed to 
those interests, who already abound. 

In regard to physical and moral causes^ there are four 
methods of reasoning: 

First^ from the existence of the cause, we may infer the exist- 
ence of the effect. 

The Second mode of reasoning, is from the existence of the effect 
to infer the existence of the cause. All theories or systems are 
founded on this mode of reasoning. 

The Third mode of reasoning, is from the non-existenoe of the 
cause to infer the non-existence of the effect. 

The Fourth mode of reasoning, is from the non-existenoe of the 
effect to infer the non-existence of the cause. 

In reasoning upon moral causes^ we a/re exposed to much diffi- 
culty^ from the circumstance that one effect is often produced by a 
variety of causes^ and the greatest sophistry a/rises from imputing 
to one particular cause an effect which results from the joint opera- 
tion of many causes. 

We shaU also fall into error ^ if we deny the existence of any one 
causcj because other causes contributed to produce the effect. 

We should also fall into error^ were we to infer that of two 
events one is the cause of the other^ merely because it occurred firsi 
in the order of time. 
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This fallacy is often ridiculed by a reference to the bnilding of Tenter- 
den steeple being the cause of the Ooodwin Sands. The story is told by 
old Bishop Latimer. There was a time when the Ooodwin Saud», which 
lie in the neighborhood of Dover, were not there. Some time after they 
had collected, commissioners were appointed to ascertain the cause. They 
proceeded to the spot and examined witoesnes. Among others, an old man 
assured them that the cause of the Goodwin Sands being there, was the 
Tenterden steeple. They asked him ** how this could be ?*' He stated that 
he ^* could not tell how, but he knew it was so ; for he recollected that 
when there was no steeple, there were no sands, but soon after the building 
of the steeple, in came the sands. He therefore inferred that the building 
of the steeple was the cause of the sands." 

In order to prove that two events sustain the relation to each 
other 0/ cause and effect^ it is necessary to show^ firsts that the two 
events did actaally occur ; secondly^ that the event which we call 
the cause, occurred in the order of time before the effect; and 
thirdly^ that there was an adaptation in the cause to produce the 
effect. 

We sometimes attempt to refute a doctrine by tracing the ab- 
surd or injurious consequences that must result from it. This 
mode of argument is called reduetio ad ahsurdum. 

Akin to this is an exposure of the fallacy of proving too much. 
This fallacy in an argument, which, if admitted to prove the point 
in dispute, would, if carried out to all its legitimate consequences, 
also prove other points which neither of the disputants admits to 
be true. 

Arguments founded on the advantages or disadvantages that 
may result from any measure under consideration, come under the 
head of reasonings from the relation of cause and effect. 

Final Oausbs. 

The actions of intelligent beings are the effects of motives or 
feelings. Hence, the motive or design of an action is called its 
final cause. Moral causes refer to habits, events, and institutions. 
Final causes refer generally to individual acts. 

ExAicPLBS^ — ^* The gentleman travels for pUasvre,** " T^^e lady rides 
for sxsroise,^* " The soldier fights/?r glory," 

- The doctrine of Final Causes enters largely into the science of 
Jfatural Ideology, 
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From the adaptation of certain arrangements to answer certain purposes, 
we infer that these arrang^ements were d^dffnsd to answer these purposes. 
Thns, the eye is adapted for seeing ; we infer that it was made for that 
purpose. See Paley*s ** Natural Theology." 

From the manifold proofs of design in the world, we infer the existence 
C'f a Designs, These effects denote intelligence, and hence we infer the 
existence of an Intelligent Cause. 

Again, from the manifestation of certain attributes or qualities in the 
works of creation and providence, we infer the existence of these attributes 
and qualities in the InteUigent Qnue, Hence, we demonstrate the power, 
wisdom, goodness, and other attributes of God. We prove the goodness 
of God by facts, showing that the works of nature are so constructed as to 
produce pleasure as well as utility to his intelligent creatures. See Acts 
xiv. 17. 

In the same way we reason on the nature and eharaeter of the 
human mind^ and on the circnmstances by which we are enr- 
ronnded. 

Man has a capadty for being happy ; we infer that he was designed to bo 
happy. Man has a capacity for acquiring knowledge ; we infer that he was 
designed to acquire knowledge. Man has faculties adapted to an immortal 
state of existence ; we infer that he is destined to immortality. 

In the same way, from the attributes, qualities, and capacities 
of the animal creation^ we infer the design or final canse of their 
creation. 

Final causes form an important part of the investigation in 
eases of circumstantial efoidence. 

If we show that the prisoner had a strong motive for committing the of- 
fence, such as avarice, revenge, &c., or had stated beforehand a determin- 
ation to commit it, this, with other circumstances, will be considered as 
tending to prove that he did commit it. 
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AIDS IN ARGUMENTATiyiB WBITING. 

Similitttde^ Parity of case^ Contraries^ Proportion, A 
fortiori, are names of other topics whence internal argu- 
ments are derived. 

Suppose, for instance, that the writer were desirous to enforce 
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his former ar^nnieDtsi on generositr, and, by enforcing them to 
more the passions, he might compare generosity to the sun, which 
shines alike on fruitfal and unfruitful soils. 

Again, in order to enforce his former argnment, that the case of 
the man needing relief was designed in Providence to try their 
generosity or their futh, he might insist that their own case with 
respect to God is a parallel or ^anahgauM case to that which is 
brought before themselves ; deal with this man, the writer might 
say, as God deals with yon : 

•* We do pray for mercy, 
And that same pnyer doth teadi us all, to render 
The deeds of mercy." — Sk^ipear$. 

From Ckmtrariee the writer might argue that the proposed act 
of generosity will bring the esteem of men as a reward. 

He might say : ^ As selfishneas brings contempt and execration, generos- 
ity brings honor and applause ; as seUahneas shuts ont the sympathies of 
mankind, generosity opens those sympathies, and directs them all to the 
generous man." 

From Proportion he may argue thus : 

It is impossible for man to equal the bounty of his heavenly Creator, but 
he may approach it in a certain humble degree, and the greater the degree, 
the more nearly will he resemble the Creator who formed him. 

Lastly, in order to enforce the argument drawn from a prudent 
tial regard to eoneequenees^ the writer might say, that i^ without 
regard to such consequences, it behooves his readers to yield the 
relief desired, then a fortiori^ with those impending consequences 
In Tiew, they cannot but resolve to yield it 



LBSSOV CLIII. 

BBASONIKQ FBOH EZAMPLKd. 

In reasoning from examples, we adduce examples in proof 
of the propoffltions we seek to establish. Thas our Saviour 
spoke, Mark ii. 28-28. Another instance is the following 
from Rev. Sidney Smith : 
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" It woald go very far to destroy the absurd and pernicious association 
of genius and idleness, by showing them that the greatest i>oe.ts, orators, 
statesmen, and historians, — men of the most brilliant and imposing talents, 
have actually labored as hard as the makers of dictionaries and the ar- 
taiigers of indexes ; and that the most obvious reagan why they have been 
tiuperior to other men ia, that they have taken more pains ^an other men. 
Gibbon was in his study every morning, winter and summer, at six 
o'clock ; Mr. Bnrke was the most laborious and indefatigable of human 
beings ; Leibnitz was never out of his library ; Peel killed himself by 
study ; Cicero narrowly escaped death by the same cause ; Milton was at 
his books with as much regularity as a merchant or an attorney, — he had 
mastered all the knowledge of his time ; so had Homer. There are in- 
stances to the contrary; but, generally speaking ^ the life qfall truly great 
men has been a life qf intense and incessant labors 

When from one or more examples yon infer a general principle, 
that is called Induction, or Reasoning from Examples ; when from 
the general principle yon infer an individnal case, that is called 
Dednction, or reasoning from genus to species. Induction is rear 
ioning from particulars to generals; Deduction is reasoning from 
generals to particulars. 

Be it observed, however, that generals cannot be inferred from 
particulars, unless you have reason to believe that all the partic- 
ulars are alike. Our reasoning here must depend on the uniform- 
ity of nature. When a constant uniformity does not exist, I can- 
not reason so conclusively, and my reasonings will be weaker in 
proportion to this want of uniformity, and hence we shall have 
to descend from certain reasonings to probable or doubtful. 

We use the inductive method in the physical sciences. 

We see several instances in which fire melts lead; we infer it will 
always do so, and when we are satisfied that this is the case, we call it a 
law of nature. Thus also are the laws of Astronomy and other natural 
sdences discovered. 

This kind of reasoning abounds in the sacred writings. 

See Neh. xiii. 15-18, the Book of Psalms, the Prophets ; and in the New 
Testament consult the eleventh chapter of Hebrews and first verse of 
chapter twelfth, which contains the inference ; also James v. 10, 11, 16' 
18 ; 2 Tim. iii. 8, 9 ; 1 John iii. 11, 12 ; 1 Cor. x. 6-11. 

Principles are often confirmed or illustrated hy Examples ; as, 
In Luke iv. 24-27, where they are adduced to show that a prophet 
has no honor in his own cguntry. 
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The example, of David, a man of dedded piety, is adduced to shew 
that in a case of necessity a positive law might be violated to satisfy hnn- 
g3r. Mat. xii. 1-4; Mat. xii. 89, 40; John iii. 14. 

Moral injunctions are often enforced hy Scriptural examples. 
Reasoning hy example is in great use among lawyers^ by what 
is called a case in pointy that is, an example in point. 

When a case is in dispute, the plan is to show that a case similar to the 
present has already been decided. But the example or case adduced will 
nut, of course, be the same in all its circumstances as the case under trial. 
If 80, there would have been no ground for the lawsuit, as the point 
would then have been already decided. But it is the object of the advo- 
cate to show that the case adduced establishes a principle, and that this 
principle thus established will apply to the case under consideration. 

Sometimes an individual ease is adduced for the purpose not of 
establishing bat of overthrowing a general principle; as in Mat. 
XV. 1-6. 

As examples can often be adduced on both sides of a qaestion, 
we shall have to balance one set of examples against another, in 
order to judge of the probability of the case under consideration. 

All anecdotes are arguments. They all prove something, or may 
be so applied as to prove something, and they should, when re- 
lated, be assooiated with the principle which they are adapted to 
prove. 

The rule that when you have advanced arguments enough to 
prove your point you should advance no more, may be enforced 
by the following ^^ Eighteen Reasons for Absence :^^ 

The Prince of Cond^ passing through Beune, the public anthorifes 
went to meet him at the gates of the town. After many high-flown com- 
pliments the mayor added : " To display our joy, we wished to receive 
you with the reports of a numerous artillery, but we have not been able to 
fire the cannons for eighteen reasons. In the first place, we have none ; 
secondly — '^ ^* My good friend,' ' said the prince, " the first reason is s* 
good I will excuse the other seventeen." 



LESSOH CUT. 

BBASONING FROM ANALOGY, COMPABISON, AND CONTRAST. 

By reasoning from Analogy^ we mean, reasoning aboi^t 
ne thing from its resemblance to another thing. 
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For. an instance, see Mat. xii. 11, 12. Another we adduce from Paloy : 
" The practice of passing bad monej is sometimes defended by the vulgar 
excuse, that we have taken the money for good, and must therefore get 
rid of it ; which excuse is much the same as if one who had been robbed 
on the highway should imagine he had a right to reimburse himself out of 
the pocket of the first traveller he met." 

Analogical reasoning is employed in several of the sciences^ in 
moral reasonings^ in legal arguments^ in political economy^ and 
theology. It is often used with great effect in refuting objections 
that have been advanced against Divine revelation. Read But- 
ler's Analogy; also, Malachi i. 6; Luke xiii. 14-16. 

Analogy is the foundation of nearly all our flgurati'oe lan- 
guage. We must be oautious, however, in adopting Metaphors ae 
arguments. 

We make comparisons between different persons, quali- 
ties, and actions; as, "Knowledge is better than riches; 
virtue is better than knowledge ; therefore virtue is better 
than riches." This is an argument founded on comparison. 

Our descriptions of persons, places, and things, consist chiefly 
of points of comparison with other persons, places, and things. 

Thus, speaking of Holt, it is said, ^* He was not a statesman like Claren- 
don ; he was not a philosopher like Bacon ; he was not an orator like 
Mansfield, yet, <&o,'' 



LESSOH GLT. 

SEASONING BY FABLES AND PBOYEBBS. 

The fable is a fictitious composition, designed to illustrate 
a proposition^ which is called the moral of the fable (so 
called because the fable is commonly employed to illustrate 
moral XxvLlhs). 

It is not necessary that the machinery of the fable should bear 
any resemblance to any moral process to which the proposition 
may be applied (herein it dififers from the parable) ; it is required 
only that the result shall illustrate a proposition. 
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In the fiible found in Lake xriii. 1-5, the proposition to be illustrated is 
the advantage of perseverance in prayer. But there is no correspondence 
between the machinery of the fable and the parties to whom reference is 
made. In fact, the fable derives no small portion of its force from this 
want of resemblance. It amounts to an afortwri argument. 

The following is an example of the nse of Fables : 

That eminence in one kind of merit is often associated with deflcien<qr 
in another, is thus illustrated : 

** Th4 NightingaU and the SawhJ*^ — A mellifluous nightingale was one 
day pounced upon by a -hawk. "As you sing so charmingly," he ex- 
claimed, " how delidously must you taste I" 

The design of fable% is to teach us general maxims and propo- 
sitions, which we are to apply, as we may have occasion, to prao- 
tical purpose, in onr progress through life. 

In most of the " Fables of iBsop," actions are attributed to animals, be- 
cause certain animals are supposed to represent certain characters or dis- 
positions. Thus the lion is the representative of courage and magna- 
nimity ; the fox, of cunning ; the peacock, of beauty ; but there are fkbles 
in wMch no animals are introduced. 

Proverbs are often the morcUs of fables. They are not 
usually capable of being proved by reasoning. They are 
proved by observation and experience; but referiing 
chiefly to morals and manners, they possess only a moral 
univei'sality, and hence it is often easy to point out cases 
in which they are not realized. 

Thus, "The diligent hand maketh rich," "Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it," are sound 
maxims, but cases occur in which they do not apply. This is no valid ob- 
jection to them as rules for our guidance. In human affairs we must be 
contented with a high degree of probability. It is the part of true wisdom 
to submit our conduct to the guidance of this high degree of probability. 

The mode of reasoning from proverbs is by the application of a 
general principle to an individual case, and falls under the class 
of genns and species. A fine illnstration may be seen in Dr» 
l4*ranklin's *^ Poor Bichard^s Almanac" 
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LESSON GLVI. 

DBSCBIPnYE AND INTEBBOGATiyB BSASONING. 

1. Descriptive Reasoning is used when we describe an 
object with a view to reason about it. 

For example : Were a lecturer on anatomy to describe the eye, with the 
view of showing its construction to his pupils, that would be a description, 
and nothing more. Were a theologian to describe the eye, in order to 
show that it must have had an intelligent author, then the description 
would become a specimen of descriptive reasoning. See Paley^s *^ Natural 
Theology." 

In all our recuonings great use U made of description. When 
a legislator proposes a new law, he begins with describing the 
present state of the law, shows what improvement is necessary, 
and then proposes his remedy. A lawyer opens his address to the 
JQry, by a statement of the case ; this statement is descriptive. 
Pescriptions of past events, and of good and bad characters, form 
a large portion of the addresses from the pulpit. 

Practical applications of Descriptive Seasoning : 

In tracing the effects of any measure that we desire to have al- 
tered or abandoned, the effects are sometimes advantageously 
described with great minuteness. 

In describing acts of injustice or oppression, it is seldom necessary to 
nave recourse to any forms of reasoning. The description itself will 
usually produce all the impression that could be obtained by the most 
profound argumentation. So, also, in regard to abuses, to show that they 
ought to be corrected, it is enough to describe them. 

2. Interrogative Meaaoning. — ^This is a form of reason- 
ing by asking questions. Of this, there are several kinds. 

(1.) The Soeratieal, which is managed by questions and answers, 
in the form of a common conversation. It is a pleasing method, 
because the teacher takes the attitude of an inquirer, and the 
learner seems to convey the information sought. 

The reasoning always arises out of something asserted or known in the 
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previous answer, and so proceeding to inqaire after something unknown 
in the following question, which again makes way for the next answer. 
For an illustration, see *^ Watts on the Improvement of the Mind/' 

(2.) The cowoersational form. See Mrs. Marcet's " Conversa- 
tions.^' It 18 such a form of reasoning as prevails in common life, 
and occurs in conversation. It is not by a full syllogism, but by a 
defective one, called Enthymeme ; as, ^^ Diamonds are jewels ; iheT&» 
fore they are valuable :" ^^ The human soul is immaterial ; come^ 
quently it is immortal.'' 

The occurrence oifor^ hteauM^ iKerrfort^ or any similar word, either in 
conversation or in reading, usually denotes an enthymeme ; in other words, 
denotes a reason or argument expressed naturally, without the formality of 
scholastic logic 

(8.) SametitMs we ask qttestions in order to annoer them^ with 
the view of removing from the dieeumon the topics to which they 
r^er. Thus, a writer on agricultural distress commences with 
questions in the form of inquiries, to which he replies: 

*^ There is no denial, and there can be no doubt, that the whole agricul- 
ture of England is menaced with ruin. But what is the cause? Has 
Heaven stricken the land with barrenness? — ^the late harvest has been 
remarkably prodnciive. Has the land been trampled by insurrection ? — ^it 
has exhibited a contrast to all Europe in its tranquillity. Has commercial 
failure driven away its credit ? — the panic of 1847 has virtually invigorated, 
by purifying, speculation. Again we ask, what is the cause ! The cause 
is simply this," <fec. 

(4). Sometimes we place in the form of questions those objections 
which our opponents might advance against us, St. Paul often 
reasons in this way. See the third, fourth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and eleventh chapters of the Romans. 

(5.) The relation of cause and effect is often intimated hy inters 
rogations. When a wrong cause, as we think, has been assigned 
for an effect, and we desire to intimate the true cause, we can do 
this by abking questions. 

**One man pines under a broken constitution. But let us ask him 
whether he can, fairly and honestly, assign no cause for this, but the un- 
known decree of Heaven ? Has he duly valued the blessing of health, and 
always observed the rules of virtue and sobriety ! Has he been moderate 
n his life, and temperate f 
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LAWS OF ABGUMSNTATIYB WBIUNG. 

Some of the laws which ought in general to be observed 
in the presentation of truths to the mind in argumentative 
discourses, are thus stated by Mr. Neil : 

1. Never propose to prove a self-evident proposition. 

Proof is impossible. The attempt is irksome, as well as displeasing to 
the parties addressed: irksome, because they already acknowledge the 
proposition ; and displeasing, because it insinuates a want of capacity in 
them. 

2. Begin with a clear statement of your subject, or with an in- 
troduction which will naturally lead to that. 

If an introduction 19 used, it should be striking, appropriate, and 
proportionate. 

8. Observe a regular sequence in your arguments, that each one 
may naturally lead to the other. 

4. Let your chief arguments be few and cogent ; and make them 
bear as directly on the point to be proven as possible. 

Superfluous arguments efface stronger ones, exhaust patience, and en- 
courage the idea that where weak arguments are used, the point is weak. 
If the few are strong, they will be effectual. 

5. Express your arguments in as few words as possible, consist* 
©nt with perspicuity. 

6. Illustrations should be so intermingled with arguments, as 
to relieve and please the mind, and thus produce variety without 
confusion. 

7. Arguments should be arranged in the inverse order of their 
importance ; the least important first, the strongest leading up the 
rear. They should form a climax. 

8. Opposing arguments should be considered in the introdnotion 
or exordium ; suasive ones in the conclusion. 
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LESSON CLVIII. 

SBRMON-WBmKO. 

MaDj of the preceding lessons abound in suggestions 
highly appropriate to this species of writing. Nothing will 
here be attempted but to present a general view of the 
various methods of treating a text of Scripture. 

1. Jnthe management of a text^ the first tiling to be coDsidered is, 
whether there be any thing which requires explanation, and if so 
to furnish it. 

8. The text should always be taken in the precise sense which 
it bears in connection with the context, and be treated in that 
view. 

8. The context often supplies the most suitable introduction. 

4. There are two methods of division — the textual and the 
topical. 

Textual Methods of Division. 

I. The Natural Division — ^following the order in which the 
words of the text stand; as on Ephes. i. 8, Glanders divisions 
are: 

1. A gratefal acknowledgment — " Blessed be God." 

2. The taU under which Paul blesses God— *^ The Father of our Lord 
Je8us Christ.'* 

8. The reason why he blesses God — "He hath blessed us.'' 
4. The plenitude of this blessing — *^ With all blessings." 
6. The nature or kind of them — ^* Spiritual blessings." 

6. The place where, &o. — " In heavenly places." 

7. In ufkom he has blessed us — *^ In Christ Jeans." 

II. The Observational Division. 

1. When texts are clear in themselves, there is no need of ex- 
plication, and observations only should be made on what they 
teach. 

5. Most historical texts must be discussed by observation. 
Henry*! Oommentary fVimishes admirable examples. 
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4. Some texts reqnire both explication and observation. 

4. Observations, for the most part, should be theological. Oc- 
casionally and sparingly, observations historical, philosophical, and 
critical may be used. 

5. Observational preaching ought to be a faithful delineation of 
persons, characters, and occurrences; the divine conduct; the 
consequences of a vicious course ; the influence of divine agency 
on the affairs of men ; the experience of God's people, their trials, 
their encouragements, their hopes, their fears, &c. 

III. PropontianalDucaurses, 

While a single discourse may embrace many observations, a 
single proposition may form the basis of a whole discourse, or of 
more. In explication vre treat of the text, divide and discuss it ; 
in proposition we adhere to the general doctrine or subject to be 
discussed, as stated in the preacher's ovin words; but if such 
statetnent contain any term of doubtful import, such term should 
at the beginning be explained, but briefly. 

The doctrine^ theme^ or proposition may be divided into two or 
three other propositions, expressed in perspicuous language, and 
in as few words as possible. 

The arguments should be solid, the proofs clear, the citations 
conclusive, the examples striking. 

The conclusion should be animated and powerful ; and worthy 
of the arguments advanced. 

Topical Methods of Division* 

These have been already considered, under the head of 
"Topics suggestive of Ideas," and of "The Oration or 
Discourse." 

In preparing a sermon, no more important rule^ perhaps, can be 
given than this (in the words of Dr. H. F. Burder) : " Endeavor to 
ascertain and to exhibit the leading sentiment intended to he con* 
veyed hy the tex% and let that leading sentiment dictate the spirit 
and plan of the discourse?'^ 

It is thus (he adds) that the preacher will best secure unity of 
design in every discourse, and a suitable variety in his plans of ar- 
rangement. That variety will naturally grow out of the habit of 
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yielding his mind to the impression which the prominent idea of 
a text is oaloalated to produce ; a diversity of method, without any 
direct effort to attain it, will then almost follow, of course, from 
a variety in the texts and subjects themselves. 
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THB WBITING OP POETRY. 

An excellent writer, the late Prof. Henry Reed, recom- 
mends the writing of verse as an important help in attain- 
ing a good prose style. He says, 

The study of English poetry being in close affinity with the prose, ad- 
mits of an important nse in the formation of a good prose style. A mind 
as earnestly practical as Dr. Franklin's obeerved this; and he reoom- 
mended the stady of poetry and the writing of verse for this veiy purpose ; 
it was one of the sources of his own excellent English. It is a species of 
early training for prose writing which he recommended, having recognized 
it in his own case as having given a genuine copiousness and command of 
language. This certainly is worth reflection, too, that all the great Eng- 
lish poets, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Cowper, Byron, 
Southey, and Wordsworth, have displayed high powers as prose writers.' 

Poetic compositions mast depend greatly on a native 
endowment for it ; yet a taste and capacity for vyriting 
well in verse^ may in part be acquired by a careful and 
frequent perusal^ in early life^ of the productions of those 
who excel in this species of composition^ and also by com- 
mitting large portions to memory — a practice that ip 
worthy of adoption by all. 

As daily communion with the wise, the intelligent^ the well-informed, 
assists in attaining their traits of character ; as we form our tastes, style of 
conversation, and manners, by those with whom we bring ourselves into 
frequent contact ; so an early and studious familiarity with the poets can- 
not fail to imbue the mind with a love for poetic creations, and to aid in 
giving to our thoughts and sentiments and observations the poetic form. 

Dr. Johnson, in his " Lives of the Poets," informs us that Oow- 
ley, Milton, and Pope are distinguished among the English poets 
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by the early exertion ^ their powers; but the works of Oowley 
were published in his childhood, and therefore of him only can it 
be certain that hb puerile performances received no improvement 
from his maturer studies. 

Pope, St the uge of foarteen, wrote m smooth and hannonions vene ; 
■t sixteen he wrote his ^Taatorals,^' which have been much admired. At 
twenty or twenty-one, he composed his celebrated poetical '^ Essay on 
Criticism,'' a work which, in Dr. Johnson's opinion, displays snoh extent 
of comprehension, such nicety of distinction, sach acqufuntance with man- 
kind, and such knowledge both of ancient and modem learning, as are not 
often attained by the maturest age and longest experience. 

Goldsmith, Henry Kirke White, Ohatterton, and many others, 
have also distinguished themselves in writing verse while yet in 
childhood or early youth — a &ct which is here cited for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the young to attempt to pursue them in the 
same walk of literature. 

While the study and reading of the poets with great attention 
and interest, together with close and admiring observations of 
nature, and notice of the workings of one^s own mind, are valuable 
means of cultivating the poetic spirit and of preparing to write in 
verse, it saves much labor to make one's self acquainted with the 
laws and forms and diction of versificationf so as to be able the 
more readily to conform to them. 



LESSON GLX. 

VERSIFICATION. 

This is the art of making verses, being a measured 
^rangcment of words, containing a regular succession 
ot accented and unaccented syllables. By the former is 
meant the syllables upon which stress of voice is laid in 
pronunciation. 

A wrse is a line of poetry, and consists of a certain number of 

accented (or strong) and unaccented (weak) syllables, following 

each other in regular order. 

16 



3f{2 VERSIFICATION. 

Each snccession or group of such syllahles is called a mecuurs^ 
or foot. These measures were called feet^ beoanse among the 
Greeks their time (in pronnnciation) was r^nlated by the fix^t of 
the Ooryphens, or director of the choirs. 

Vene is of two kinds, Rhyme and Blank verse. Bhyme re- 
quires the last syllables of different lines to sound alike, such lines 
being arranged in some regular order. 

Verses in which there is no such correspondence of sound, con- 
stitute Blank Verse. 

Verses are also distinguished by pa/ii9eSj which, in reading, occur 
at regular or measured distances. The Jinal pause occurs at the 
end of each line. The easstiral pauses (so called because they cut 
or diyide the line into two members), occur in other parts of the 
line or verse. 

A Stanza consists of a certain number of verses, or lines. A 
Couplet (or Distich) is a stanza of two verses ; a Triplet^ of three. 
A Semietieh, is half a verse. But this division is not always 
equal ; one of the half-verses does not always contain the same 
number of syllables as the other. 

Seansum or scanning^ is the act of dividing a verse into the 
measures or feet that compose it. 

A complete verse (or line) is called acatalectic; if not complete, 
it is called catalectic ; if it has a redundant syllable, the vers4 is 
called hypermeter or hypercatalectie. 

Vertijleation it perfect^ so far as canceros measure (says Mr. Mnllij^^an), 
when the arrangement of the words in a verse is such that, regarded as mere 
pr(Mie, the relative force which the syllables demand for correct pronnncia- 
tion corresponds with the demands of the measure of the verse ; in other 
words, when the good pronunciation of a passage naturally produces metri- 
cal melody. To this we may add, that the perieetion of verse, as regards 
pauses, consists in so arranging the words that the metrical pauses demanded 
by the laws of the verse shall occur at places where a pause is allowable 
without injury to the sense. When in both these respects the demands of 
the particular measure and form of verse are complied with, without greater 
departure from the ordinary grammatical arrangement of language than is 
allo^ able and becoming in poetical compositions, the versification is goo<l, 
so fai as regards all but rhyme (if rhyme is present). 

All the feet used in poetry consist eTlher of two or of tliree 
syllables, and are reducible to eight kinds ; namely, four of two 
syllables, and four of three, as follows : 
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JhwgTLLABlX. TbISTLLASLB. 

A Trochee — >-/ A Dactyle — *-* w 

An Iambus n^ — An Amphibraoh >-^ — w 

A Spondee — — An AnapsBst s^ n^ — 

A Pyrrhic ^-^ »-» A Tribrach *—»-'»-' 

A Tiocnee has the first syllable accented, and the last onao 
oented; as, ^'H&teful, p6ttish.'* 

An lambns has the first syllable nnacoented, and the last ao 
cented ; as, ^* B£tr&y, consist." 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented ; as, " The 
pale moon." 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented ;^ as, 
** On the tall tree." 

A Dactyle has the first syllable accented, and the two latter 
unaccented ; as, " L&borer, possible." 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unaccented, and 
the middle one accented ; as, *^ Delightful, domestic." 

An Anapaest has the first two syllables unaccented, and the 
last accented ; as, ^* Odntr&vene, acquiesce." 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented ; as, ^^ Nom^rftblS, 
conquerable." 

Some of these feet may be denominated principal feet, as pieces of 
poetry may be wholly or chiefly formed of any of them. Such are the 
lambns, Trochee, Dactyle, and Anapaest. The others may be termed 
Beoondary feet ; because their chief use is to diversify the numbers, and to 
improve the verse. 

Iambic verses may be divided into several species, according to 
the number of feet or syllables of which they ure composed. 

Ex. 1. — ^The shortest form of the English Iambic consists of an Iambus^ 
with an additional short or unaccented syllable ; as, 

DTsdftfnlng^ 
Complafning, 
Consenting, 
Repenting. 

We have no poem of this measure, but it may be met with in stansas 
The Iambus, with this addition, coincides with the Amphibrach 

Ex. S. — ^The second form of Iambic is also too short to be oontmned 
through any great number of li^es. It consista of iwo Iambuses. 
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WbitpUUselsberel 
What scenes appear I 
To me the rose 
No longer glows. 

It •ometimes takes, or it may take, an additional short syllable ; as, 

ttp5D I mOantiln, 
Beside a foantain. 

Ex. 8. — The third form oonsists of three lambases. 

f n plleSs fftr fir n€ar, 
Or fiunoQS or obscare, 
Wbere wholesome is the air. 
Or where the most impure. 

It sometimes admits of an additional short syllable ; aa, 

Ofir hterts nfi IOng§r Iftngfiish. 

Ex. i. — The fonrth form is made up of four Iambuses. 

And m&y It list mf wfarj^ Iga^ 
Find oat the peacefal hermitage. 

EXi 6. — The fifth species of Iambic oonsists of fioe lambases; and it 
called lambie Pentameter, 

H6w Ifived, h5w vftlfied toce, IrAils th8e oOt, 
To whom related, or by whom begot: 
A heap of dast alone remains of thee ; 
^is all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 

BS wise tft'dfty, *tTs m&dnSss tfi d6f%r ; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is poshM oat of liik 

This is called the heroic measare. In its simplest form it consists of five 
Iambuses ; but by the admission of other feet, as Trochees, Daotyles, An* 
apsBSts, <&c., ;t is capajble of many varieties. Indeed, most of the English 
common measures may be varied in the same way, as well as by the dif- 
ferent position of their pauses. 

Ex. 6. — The sixth form of Iambic, is commonly called the AJexandrint 
measure. It oonsists ofeix Iambuses. 

Ffir thOu Irt bBt fif dflst: bS hftmblS ind b8 wtte. 

The Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic rhyme ; and when 
VB3d sparingly, and with judgment, occasions an agreeable variety. 

The s«as shsll wfiste, thS skies Tn smfike dCcay, 
Bocks fkll to dast, and mountains melt away ; 
But flzM his word, his saying power remains: 
1%y reaimJbrH^ ktete, thy own Meeeteih reigm. 
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Ex. 7. — ^The seventh and last fonn of Iambic measure, is made np of 
tmfen Iambuses. 

ThS L&rd dSseendSd frOm Mve, Xnd bdw^d thg hSavSna hTglk 

This was andentlj written in one line ; but it is now broken into two^ 
the first oontaining four feet, and the second three. 

When all thy mSreies, O my GOdI 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, Tm lost 

In wonder, lore, and praise. 

The stanza last given, is called eomman metre, or measure. 

When the verse (line) contains four iambuses, it is called long 
metre; hut ahart metre when it has three iambuses in the first, 
second, and fourth verses, and four iambuses in the third. 

In all these measures the accent or stress falls on the even syl- 
lables (second, fourth, &o.) ; and every line, considered by itself, is, 
for most part, melodious in proportion to the strictness of the ob- 
servance of this rule. 

In -short, the wrong location of the accent is a great fault in 
versification. The words should be so disposed as to create a cer- 
tain melody in the ear, without labor to the tongue in pronuncia- 
tion, or violence to the sense. 

The Elegiac form of verse consists of four heroic lines, rhyming 
alternately ; as that of Gray : 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o^er the lea, 
- The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

The Spenserian stanza contains eight lines in heroic measure, 
followed by an Alexandrine line. The first and third lines rhyme 
with each other ; the second, fourth, fifth, and seventh ; the sixth, 
eighth, and ninth. It is the stanza in which Spenser wrote his 
great poem, " The Faery Queen." Beattie's " Minstrel" is writ- 
ten in the same measure, from which is extracted the following 
Btanza: 

Oft when the winter-storm had ceased to rave, 
He roam'd the snowy waste at even, to view 

The doud stupendous, from the Atlantic wave 
High towering, sail along the horizon bine ; 
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When, 'midst the dungeftil aoenerf ever new, 
Fanc^ a thooaend wondrona forma deacriea. 

More wildly great than ever pencil drew ; 
Bocka, torrents, giilfs, and shapes of giant siae, 
And glittering cUfia on cUIEb, and fiery nunparta riae." 

Troekmic yerae is of seTcral kinds. 

£x. 1.— The ahoitest Trochaic verse consists of one Troehee and a long 
syllable. 

TDmSIti 
BUikto 



This measnre is defective in dignity, and can seldom be need on setions 
Dceasiona. 

Ex. 2. — ^The second form of the Trodude otxiaista of two feet; and is 
ikewise so brief^ that it is xarely nsed for any very seriona purpose. 

On thS mSnntillii, 
By a IbaotaiB. 

It sometimes eontdns two feet or trochees, with an additional long syll»> 
Ue; aa, 

latbidAysSfiHd, 
Fablca plainly told. 

Sx. 8.— The thiid species consists of Mi^ trochees ; ss, 

Whfin 6ar hfitrts ire mOomlng; 

or of three troohees, with an additional long syllable ; aa, 

BMlte mOrtils tOil fBr ningfat ; 
Bite in rain ftx>m oarth Is 8on|^t; 
Bite, a native of the aky, 
Never waadera. MortiJa, tiy; 
There yon eaanot aeek in vahi. 
For to seek her ia to gain. 

Ex. i.^The fourth Trochiuo spedes consists of /our trochees; as, 

BSimd Us lOars thS tempfiat IftadBr. 

This fonn may take an additional long syllable, as follows: 

Idle iftSr dinner In hTs ebUr, 
Sat a iSuxner, rnddy, ftt, and Iklr. 

Bat this measnre is very uncommon. 

Ex. 6. — ^The fifth Trochaic species is likewise unoonunon. It is SMmposed 
of/9#tro3hees. 

All thit wilk On 16ot Sr tide Tn ofalriBIs, 
AU tbat dwell In palaees and ganrHa 
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Ex. f . — ^The i^xlh Troehaia form ooniiiats of ns trochees ; as, 

6n 1 mtantiin, strfitchM Mneath I bAaif wlU&w, 
"Lay s shephM^ swain, sad TiewM the rolling billow. 

This seems to be the longest Trochaic line that oar language admits. 
In all these Trocfaaio measoreSi the accent is to be placed on the odd 
qrllablos. 

The Dactylic verse being very anoommon, we shall give only 
oira example of one species of it: 

From th8 16w pl«»ttreB fiftiiTs ftlMn ntttre, 
Bise we to higher, 4c. 

AnapatUc verses are divided into several speoies. 

Ex 1. — The shortest anapaestic verse must be a nngU anapsst ; as, 

BBt Td TAln, 
Tbey eomj^ata. 

This measure is, however, ambiguous ; for, by laying the stress of the 
voice on the first and third syllables, we might make it a trochaic. And 
therefore the first and simplest form of our genuine Anaptestlo verse is 
madenpof^ttw Anapests; as, 

BBt his oiVarSge 'gin flUl, 
Fw no arts eoold avalL 

This form admits of an additional short syllable : 

ThSn his oftoiUge *gin Oil hlni. 
For no arts could avail him. 

Ex. 2. — ^The second species consists ofikree AnapsBsta 

d y8 wAods, spread yOar brtnehSs Iploe; 

To yoor deepest reoeeaes I fly; 
I woald hide with the beasts of the diase; 

I would vanish lirom every eyei 

This is a very pleasing measure, and much used, both in solemn and 
eheeiAil subjects. 
Ex. 8.— The third kind of the English AnapsBstic consists of /our Ana- 

Miy I gOvSm mj^ pisslons witti ftbafilHte swly; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears sway. 

This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end ; as, 

dn thS wSrm ehefik Sfytath, smiles lad r^sfis ire blfindlng; 

Poetry is varied and improved, by the admission of teeondar^ 
Ibet into its composition ; for example : 

MArmoring, and with him fled the shades (tf night 

The first foot here is a Dactyle ; the rest are lambica. 
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iyet niny i Muan, mfoy a flary AIp^ 

Thia line contains three Amphibrachs mixed with lambies. 
Innftmenbie before lb* Almlgbty^s thzonOi 

Here, in the second foot, we find a Tribach. 

Bed the b51d yfiath str&iii iip the thrtet'niog stfiepb 

In this line, the first foot is a Trochee ; the second, a gennine Spondee by 
qna&tity ; the third, a Spondee by accent. 
5. In the following line, the first foot is a Pyrrhic, the second a Spondaa. 

Tbit 6n weak wings from fior ponaes your fli|^t 
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POEnCAIi PAUSES. 

There should be a pause at the close of eyeiy line, even 
where no pause is required by the sense. The pause for 
sense, or ccBsurcU pause, is at, or not far from, the middle of 
the verse, and is naturally made by the voice in a correct 
reading of the verse. If it always occurred in the same 
place, monotony would be the result. 

It 18 a distiugnishing advantage of English verse, that it allows 
the pause to be varied through four different syllables in the line. 

The panse may fall after the 4th, the 6th, the 6th, or the 7th syllables ; 
and according as the panse is placed after one or other of these syllables 
the melody of the verse is much changed, its air and cadence are diversi- 
fied. By this means, nnoommon richness and variety are added to verse. 

When the pause falls earliest, that is, after the fourth syllable, 
the briskest melody is thereby formed, and the most spirited air 
given to the line. 

ExAMPLS. — ^In the following lines of the Bape of the Look, Mr. Pope baa, 

with exquisite propriety, suited the construction of the verse to the sub* 

]ect: 

On her white breast | a sparkling cross she wore 

Which Jews might kiss | and ii^dels adore * 

Her lively looks | a sprightly mind disclose, 

Qnick as her eyes | and as nnfiz'd as those ; 
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FftTon to none, | to all she smiles extends, 
Oft she rejects, | but never once offends. 

When the pause fklls after the fifth syllable, dividing the line 
into two equal portions, the melody is sensibly altered. The verse 
loses that brisk and sprightly air, which it had with the former 
panse, and becomes more smooth, gentle, and flowing. 

ExAXPLB. — Eternal sanshine | of the spotless mind, 

Each prayer accepted, | and each wish resigned. 

When the pause proceeds to follow the sixth syllable, the tenor 
of the music becomes solemn and grave. The verse marches now 
with a more slow and measured pace, than in either of the two 
former cases. 

SxAXFLK. — ^The wrath of Peleos' son, | the direfhl spring 
Of all the Grecian woes, | O goddess, sing I 

But the grave solemn cadence becomes still more sensible, when 
the pause falls after the seventh syllable, which is the nearest 
place to the end of the line that it can occupy. 

ExAXPLX. — ^And in the smooth description | mnrmor stilL 
Long-loved, adored ideas 1 1 all adieu. 

Besides the ecBsurdlj there are sometimes lesser or Aalf-fMUieBy as 
In the lines : 

Warms' in the sun,'' refreshes' in the breeze, 
Glows^ in the stars,'' and blossoms' in the trees ; 
laves' throagh all life," extends' through all extanti 
Spreads' undivided," operates' unspent. 
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BtlLBS FOB THE PBINGIPAL OB CfiSUBAL PAUSE. 

1. There should be only one principal or full pause in a line. 

2. This pause may occur after the fourth, the fifth, the sixth, 
or the seventh syllable. This distribution of the pause lays a 
foundation for dividing English heroic verse into four kinds. 
Each kind, as above shown, has its own peculiar melody. 
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8. A fiill pause shoidd never diyide a word; ihuB^ 

A noble super | flnity it craves. 
Abhor, a perpe | tuitj should stand. 

The same rale does not apply to a half-patue^ which, beiog 
short and comparatively slight, is not disagreeable though it di- 
vide a word ; as, 

Belent | less walls | whose darksome round | contains. 
For her | white virgins | hyme | neals sing. 
In these | deep solitudes | and aw | ful cells. 

Yet even here the melody suffers in some degree. It is denra^ 
hie that a word should he pronouneed without any pa/use "between 
its component syllables, 

4. The best place for the fuU pause is where there is a panse 
in the sense ; bat there may be a panse in the melody where the 
sense requires none, but it may not come after any word indiffer- 
ently. Some words, like syllables of the same words, are so inti- 
mately connected as not to bear a separation even by a panse ; 
hence, 

5. A substantive must not be separated, by a panse, from its 
article; as, 

If Delia smile, the | flowers begin to spring. 

It should be pronounced — 

If Delia smile, | the flowers begin to spring. 

6. The full pause must not come between an adjective and the 
noun following it, and qualified by it : thus. 

Of thousand bright | inhabitants of air 

The sprites of fiery | termagants inflame, 

The rest, his many^color^d | robe conceal' d, ^c 

But when the nonu precedes its a^jeetive, a fttll pause may be 
ijiterposed, for a conception of a noun may be formed though nn* 
accompanied by an adjective. 

7. When an adverb precedes the verb, it should not be sep- 
arated from it by a fall paose ; when it fpllows the verb, a pause 
may be interposed. Hence these lines are unmelodious: 

And which it much | becomes you to forget. 
*TiB one thing madly | to dispene my slonu 
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At tho « cOse of a line, where a panse always occnrs, it may oome 
between the verb and the adverb which commences the following 

line; as 

While yet he spoke, the Prinoe advancing drew 
Kigh to the lodge, &o. 

8. A full pause may occur between a subject (or nominative) 
and the verb, and whether active or passive, if the verb follow it, 
but not otherwise. 

9. A full pause may come between a transitive verb and its 
object, even when the object precedes the verb, thus : 

The peer now spreads | the glittering forceps wide. 
As ever sallied | the fair fiioe of light. 
No happier task | these faded eyes porsne. 

10. Words connected with conjunctions and prepositions admit 
a full pause between them, as : 

Assume what sexes | and what shape they please. 
The light militia | of the lower sky. 

11. Ooigunctions, prepositions, and articles, being dependent 
for meaning and utility upon . the words that follow them, must 
not be separated from tiiose by a full pause, as : 

TalthybiuB and | Emybates the good. 
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BULBS FOB FINAL PAUSBS. 

1. In liie first line of a couplet, the concluding pause differs 
little, if at aU, from the cessural pause that divides the line« and 
hence the preceding rules apply to it. 

2. The concluding pause of the couplet (that of the second line) 

is not graceful unless there be also a pause in the sense. Hence 

it follows that a couplet ought always to be concluded with some 

close in the sense, at least to the amount of a comma. This rule 

is seldom transgressed ; but the following deviations are found in 

Pope: 

Nothing is fbreign : parts relate to whole; 
One aH-extending, all-preserving sovi 
Connects each b^ng— 
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Another: 

To dr»w fresh oolon from the Temal flowen. 
To steal from rainbows ere they drop in showers 
A brighter wash— 

A general rule if, that the sense must never be impaired or 
obscured by the position of any pause, as it is the following lines : 

Ulysses, first | in publio cares, she found. 

And: 

Who rising, high | the Imperial sceptre nused. 

With respect to invereion^ many words which cannot bear a 
separation (by a pause) in their natural order, admit a pause when 
inverted. And it may be added, that when two words, or two 
m^nbers of a sentence, in their natural order, can be separated by 
a pause, such separation is always allowable in an inverted order. 
An inverted period, which deviates from the natural train of 
ideas, requires to be marked in some measure, even by pauses in 
the sense, that the parts may bo distinctly known. Take the fol" 
lowing examples : 

As with cold lips 1 1 kissM the sacred veil. 
With other beauties | charm my partial eyes. 
Full in my view | set all the bright abode. 
With words like these | the troops Ulysses mled. 
Back to the assembly roU | the thronging train. 
Nor for their grief | tbe Grecian host I blame. 

The same when the separation is made at the dose of the first 
line of the couplet : 

For spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease, 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they please. 

The pause is tolerable even at the close of the couplet, for tbe 
reason Just now suggested, that inverted members require some 
slight pause in the sense : 

*Twa8 where the plane-tree spreads its shades around 
The altars heaved ; and from the crumbling ground 
A mighty dragon shot. 

Variety in verse ia due to the place of the pause, — ^A number of 
successive lines having the pause in the same place is fatiguing, 
and ought not to occur, except where there is a uniformity in the 
members of a thought, as in the following examples: 
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Bj foreign hands | thy dying eyes were closed, 
By foreign.haBds | thy dooent limbs oomposed, 
By foreign hands | thy humble grave adorned. 



Again: 



Bright as the son, | her eyes the gazers strike, 
And, like the sun, | they shine on all alike. 

It has been laid down as a general rule^ that heroic verse admits 
\ ciBsnral panse only in one of fonr parts of a line — ^after the fourth, 
the fifth, the sixth, or seventh syllable. But this rule may he 
varied where the sense or expression requires a variation, and 
that, 80 far, the melody may be sacrificed. Hence, in Milton, wo 
not unfrequently find the csdsnral pause after the first, the second, 
or the third syllable — a license that sometimes adds vigor to the 
expression, as in the following examples : 



Thus with the year 



Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day, I or the sweet approach of even or mom. 

Celestial voices, to the midnight air, 
Bole I or respoxisive each to other's note. 

And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, I but delayed to strike. 

And wild uproar 

Stood ruled, | stood vast infinitude confined. 

And hardening in his strength, 

Olories, I for never since created man 
Met such embodied force. 

ftom his slack hand the garland wreathed for Xve 
Down dropp'd, | and all the fiuled roses shed. 



LESSOH CLZIV. 



AOGBNTS IK YEBSE. 



Bnpposilig every long syllable to be accented, there is in every 
line one accent more prominent than the rest, being that which 
precedes the cfBsural panse. It is distingnished into two kinds- 
one tliat is immediately before the panse, and one that is divided 
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from the paiite by a short sjllable. The former beloDgi to lines 
of the first and third order; the latter to those of die second and 
fourth. 
Examples of tlie first kind : 

Smooth flow the wives | the sephyrs gently play, 
Belinda smiled | and all the world was gay. 

He Fused his azure wind | and thus b^gan. 
Examples of the other kind : 

There lay three g&rters | half a pair of gloyes, 
And all the trftphies | of his former loves. 

Oar humble pr6vince | is to tend the fair, 
Not a less pleasing | though less glorious care. 

And hew triumphal irches | to the ground. 

It is a great drfect in the eompoHtion 0/ verse to put a low word 
incapable of an accenty in ths place where this accent should he; 
and no single circumstance contributes more to the energy qf verse 
ihan to put an important word where the accent should he — a 
word that merits a peculiar emphasis. The following are faulty 
lines: 

Of leaving what | is natural and fit. 
Not yet purged off, | of spleen and sour disdain. 
No pardon vile | obscurity should find. 
When love was all | an easy monarch's care. 

When this fanlt is at the end of a line that closes a couplet, it 
destroys the melody altogether: 

But of this fhune the bearings, and the ties, ^ 
The strong connections, nice dependencies. 

For a fuller exhibition of the subject, consult the Author's edi- 
tion of *^£ames' Elements," whence the observations on Pauses 
and Accents have been drawn, pp. 809-842. 

Rules fob BHTMma stllablxs. 

1. The syllables must be accented syllables. 

2. The vowel wunds must be the same. 

8. If these syllables end with consonants, tlie consonants] 
sounds must be the same. 
4. The consonants preceding the vowel must be different froiu 
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•aeh other in fiirm aod soond; that is, no syllable most be pnttn 
rhyme with itself. 

5. It ia to be noticed that not the letUm^ hut the soundi of the 
lettere, ecnetitute rhyme; hence such words as plough and enough^ 
tliongh ending in similar letters are not words diat rhyme to- 
gether, being different in sound when pronounced. The words 
iuff and rough though nnlike in form, yet being of the same 
sound, rhyme together. 

6. Lines ending in trochees require the last two syllables to 
rhyme; those ending with a dactyle, require the last three to 
rhyme. 

7. The more numerous the coneonanta that enter into the rhyff^ 
ing eyUables, the stronger and better it the rhyme. 

Examples of strong and perfect rhymes : 

U is not that I may not have inoarr*d 
For my ancestral fiwlts, or mine the wound 

I bleed withal, and, had it been conferr'd 
With a just weapon, it had flowM unbound; 

To thee ( do devote It—thou shalt take 
The vengeance, which shall yet be sought and found, 

Which if /have not taken for the sake — 

Bat let that pass — ^I sleep, but thou shalt yet awake. 

Childe Harold, 

The rhymes in the first and third lines above, abounding in 
consonants after the vowel are particularly rich and strong. The 
consonants h^ore the vowel in all the rhymes, it will be observed, 
are unlike ; in the first «m, in the third f^f; in the second 10, in the 
fourth, n&, dec. The above rules are exemplified in the next quo- 
taticn: 

Three days before my Mary's death, 

We walk'd by Grassmere shore ; 
" Sweet lake I'' she said with faltering breath, 
'* I ne*er shall see thee more !'' 

Mm WiUon» 
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IMPERFECT RHYMES. 

Imperfect rhymes end in syllables whose vowel aounde and 
whose consonants are not exaetly the same, but more or less. 
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nearly approadi to sameness, and henoe are less or mere impeffsot 
in their rhymes. 

1. There are rhytMB (tddreued to 1^ eye which ore not rhymee 
when addreued to the ear, and henoe are not admissible: head 
and head; hreath and beneath; tnereaee and ease. 

S. Ehymee when they sound alike ctre admieeible, th/yugh they 
differ to the eye in form; thns,MHiZ and stole; eye and shy; smile 
and isle, 

8. As ii is not an articulate sound it is not to be counted in the 
beginning of a word; hence enr and hair^ I and high, are not 
legitimate, because parts before the vowels a and t are not dif- 
ferent. 

&amples of imperfect rhymee : 

And without utterance, save the shrug or sigh 

Deal round to happy foola its speechless obloquy. Myron. 

That we become a part of what has been 

And grow upon the spot, allHseeing but unseen. Jb, 

Of an enamor'd goddess, and the cell 

Haunted by holy love — ^the earliest oracle. Jb. 

DouBLs, Tjeuplb, akd Middlb Bhtmss. 

The following examples are taken from Fowler's English 
Chrammar: 

J)ouble Bhymes, where an unaccented follows an accented 
•yllable : 

The sportive Autumn olaim'd by rights 

An archer for her lover; 
And even in winter's dark, cold nightS| 

A charm he could dlaofeer. 

Her routs and balls and fireside joy, . 

For this time were his reasons ; 
In short, Young Lovers a gallant boy 

That likes all times and seasons, (hmpbelL 

Treble Rhyme, shows an accented syllable followed by two 
unaccented syllables : 

O ye immortal gods 1 what is ^eogonyf 
Oh thou, too, immortal man ! what is philan/Ait^^ 

O world that was and is I what is eosmogonyf 
Some people have accused me of mistfMiAriqpy. Syron, 
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Middle RhyfM is that whioh exists between the last aooented 
syllables of the two sections of a line. 

Yoa, hwiUng andJoHUnfH, 

Forget each oare and pain ; 
I, UeU^st yet restUas^ 
Find every prospect vun. 3um$^ 

And now there came both mist and snow, 

And it grew wondrous cold; 
And ice, mtaXr-Mgh came floating hy 

As green as emerald. 
The ice was here^ the ice was there^ 

The ice was all around ; 
It crackM and growVd^ and roared and houPd 
Like noises in a swound. OoUrid(^» 

"The cheering and enlivening power of Rhyme," says Lord 
Karnes, " is remarkable in poems of short lines, where the rhymes 
return npon the ear in quick succession ; for which reason, rhyme 
is perfectly well adapted to gay, light, and airy subjects." 

Oh, the pleasing, pleasing anguish, 
When we love and when we languish I 

Wishes rising, 

Thoughts surprising, 

Pleasure courting, 

Charms transporting, 

Fancy viewing 

Joys ensuing, 
Ohi^the pleasing, pleasing anguish ! 

For that reason, such frequent rhymes are very improper for 
any severe or serious passion ; the dissonance between the sub- 
ject and the melody is very sensibly felt. Witness the following 

Now under hanging mountains, 
Beside the fall of fountidns. 
Or where Hebrus wanders, 
Boiling in meanders 

All alone. 

Unheard, unknown. 

He makes his moan, 

And calls her ghost, 

For ever, ever, ever lost; 
Now with fUrios surrounded. 
Despairing, confounded. 
He trembles, he glows. 
Amidst Bodope*8 snows. 
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BLANK YEBSE. 

Blank verse is a more free and noble species of versification than 
rhyme. The principal defect in rhyme, is the fiill dose which it 
forces npon the ear at the end of every conplet. Blank verse is 
freed from this, and allows the lines to run into each other with 
as great liberty as the Latin hexameter permits, perhaps with 
greater. Hence it is particnlarly suited to subjects of dignity and 
force, which demand more free and manly numbers than rhyme. 

The constraint and strict regularity of rhyme, are unfavorable to the 
sublime, or to the highly pathetic strain. An epic poem, or a tragedy, 
would be fettered and degraded by it. It is best adapted to compositions 
of a temperate strain, where no particular vehemence is required in the 
sentimentA, nor great sublimity in the style ; such as pastorals, elegies, 
epistles, satires, <fec. To these it communicates that degree of elevation 
which is proper for them ; and without any other assistance, sufficiently 
distinguishes the style from prose. He who should write such poems in 
blank verse, would render his work harsh and unpleasing. In order to 
support a poetical style, he would be obliged to afiect a pomp of language 
unsuitable to the subject. 

The present form of English heroic rhyme in couplets, is a modem spe- 
cies of versification. The measure generally used in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, King James, and King Charles I., was the stanza of eight lines, 
fiuch as Spenser employs, borrowed from the Italian ; a measure very con- 
strained and artificial. 

Waller was the first who brought couplets into vogue ; and Dryden af- 
terwards established the usage. Waller first smoothed our verse ; Dryden 
perfected it. Pope^s versification has a peculiar character. It is flowing 
and smooth in the highest degree ; far more labored and correct than that 
of any who went before him. He introduced one considerable change into 
heroic verse, by totally throwing aside the triplets, or three lines rhyming 
together, in which Dryden abounded. Drydea's versification, however, 
has very great merit ; and, like all his productions, has much spirit, mixed 
with carelessness. It is not so smooth and correct as Pope^s ; it is, how- 
ever, more varied and easy. He subjects himself less to the rule of closing 
the sense with a couplet ; and frequently takes the liberty of making his 
couplets run into one another, with somewhat of the freedom of blank 
verse. 
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In blank 7erse it is an important general rule that ecuh, line 
ihall close with an important word, e. g. : 

What though the field be lost, 
All is not lost ; the unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is also not to be overcome ; 
That glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me. Faradin L9ik 
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PBET.TMTNABIES TO VSBSIFICATION. 

1. The easiest preliminary is to scan various kinds of 
verse, and to render the measures of each familiar to the 
inind. 

It will be best to confine the attention at first to one kind, the Iambic 
measures, as being those in most conmion use. The Heroic is adapted to 
every kind of subject, and is fitted equally for rhyme or blank verse. 

2. Another preliminary, is that of arranging words in 
proper order to meet the conditions of certain kinds of 
verse, without regard to the sense of the passage. These 
are called nonsense verses. Example : 

Heroic verse. 

Their robes obsequious at their wholesome fare, 
0*er hill supply their beds and cheerful cups. 

3. Another useful preliminary, is the providing of epi- 
thets suitable to any words that may he assigned, as they 
constitute so important a feature in every good description. 

An epithet (descriptive of the qualities or properties of any ob- 
ject) consists either of single words, as gloomy cavern, extended 
plain; or of compound words, such as half filled vase, white- 
washed room, la/ughter-lo^ng nymph, meeh-eyed moon, head* 
strong passion, &c. 
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If pamon were the word, suoh epithets as the following might be Ae- 
lectod as applicable : strong^ vmpeUtotia^ hoiUng^ ardent^ vehement, ungaverth' 
abUf irregular, boisterous, horrid, gloomy, sad, morose, implacable^ dreadful^ 
severe, seoret, hUnd, flaming, unbridled, unruly, cruel, untc'Jiable, head- 
strong, (fee, (fee. 

Much of the beauty of descriptive poetry depends on a right 
choice of epithets^ and hence good care should be observed in the 
use of them. They should not he mere expUtives^ to fill ont a line 
or to make the rhyme correspond. Every epithet should either 
add a new idea to the word it qualifies, or at least serve to elevate 
its known signification. 

General epithets, that leave the signification of the word nndetermined, 
and are become trite and hackneyed in poetical language, are not to be 
used. They may indeed raise the style above that of prose, but they fail to 
illustrate and make prominent and impressive the object described. On 
the other hand, it is in the power of a man of genius, by one well-chosen 
epithet to execute a description, and by means of a single word to paint l^l 
entire scene to the imagination. The best descriptions are simple and 
concise ; they give us ideas which a painter or statuary could work after; 
and this is the best test of merit in any description. 
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PBEUMINASIBS TO VKRSIFICATIOM'. 

4. Another preliminary is the finding of rhymes to cor- 
respond with words prescribed^ of which, for this purpose, 
the teacher may give out a list — an exercise to be often re- 
peated, until considerable iacility shall be acquired. To 
those who intend to make versification a pursuit and a 
practice, such a work as " Walker's Rhyming Dictionary" 
would prove a great saving of time and labor. 

(1.) Thus if the word assigned were Uams, the following are among those 
which rhyme with it : came, dame, same, game, name, tame, frame, shame, 
inflame, became, overcame, defame, misname, <&c. 

Perfect rhymes are, aim, claim, mum, acclaim, declaim, exclaim, pro- 
claim, reclaim. Admissible rhymes are, dam, ham, dam, sham, dram, &c. ; 
hem, them, phlegm, <&o. ; theme, scheme, ream, dream, gleam, Ao. 
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(2.) Find rhytMa^ perfect andvmperfect^fw ih$ foUowinff toords : Lakes, 
lands, voice, rapture, soar, hour, sing, cloud, knew, bathe, lays, bend, 
fear, adore, forgiven, bom, complain, daj, reign, led, rage, horn, heap, 
Teturr , lyre, poor, last, care, <&c., <&c. 

5. Change the words in italics and substitute others that 
will form rhymes and give the same sense. 

Now I gain the mountain's tummit^ 
"What a landscape lies below I 
No clouds, no vapors intervene, 
But the gay, the open view 
Does the face of nature show, 
In all the hues of heaven's ardi / 
And, swelling to embrace the light, 
Spreads around beneath iAiQ proepeet. 

Old castles on the cliffs arise. 
Proudly towering in the heavens/ 
ICushing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending^lomM/ 
Half his beams Apollo pour* 
On the yellow mountain heads I 
Gilds the fleeces of the sheep 
And glitters on the broken rocks 1 

Below me trees unuumberM rise, 
Beautiful in various colore : 
The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 
The yellow beach, the sable yew, 
The slender fir that taper grows. 
The sturdy oak with broad-spread ftraiMAM/ 
And beyond the 'purple forest j 
Haunt of PhlUis, queen of love f 
Gaudy as the opening mominff, 
lies a long and level lawn. 
On which a dark hill, steep and elevaUdt 
Holds and charms the wondering eye t 

I hate that drum's discordant naise^ 

Parading round and round and round : 

To thoughtless youth it pleasure gites^ 

And lures from cities and from fields, 

To sell their liberty for charms 

Of tawdry lace and glittering weapons^ 

And when Ambition's voice enjoins^ 

To march, and fight, and fall in foreign landi^ 

I hate that drum's discordant din, 
Parading round and round and round ; 
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To me it talks of ravaged plains, 
And bnming towns, and ruined rusHcfj 
And mangled limbs and dying groans, 
And widows' tears, and orphans' tobs, 
And all that misery's hand confers 
To fill the catalogue of human woes. 

Tlie multiplication of exercises of this kind wonld greatly assist 
in preparing one to write original verses in rh3rme. Teachers 
will find no difficulty in preparing the exercise as above indicated. 
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VBRSTPICATION — (cONTTNTrKD). 

6. Another preliminary to Versification, is the adjust- 
ment of lines to the demands o/versey the words of which 
have been disarranged. The words mast be restored to 
such order as the measure, or the rhyme also, may require. 

(1.) Replace the words in the following lines so as to 
conform to the rhymes peculiar to the Sonnet : 

When I roved last these green winding wood-walks, 

Shady sweet pathways and green winding walks, 

Anna would oft-times seek the silent scene, 

In the lone retreat her beauties shrouding. 

I hear no more in the shade her footsteps ; 

Only her image in these pleasant ways 

Me self-wandering meets, where in happier days 

With the fair-haired maid I free converse held. 

The little cottage which she loved I pass'd, 

The cottage which did once my all contain ; 

Of days it spake which come again mnst ne'er— 

To my heart spake, and my heart was moved much. 

** Gentle maid, now fair befall thee," siud I, 

And turned me from the eottage with a sigh. 

To prepare the way for performing the exercise Just given, it 
may be necessary to anticipate what was intended for another 
chapter, and describe the SoinnBT, of which an example Ir fur- 
nished above. 
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It ia a composition of fourteen lines of the same length. These lines are 
Iambic, of eleven syllables each, and divided into two divisions, the first 
embracing the first eight lines, which contain but two rhymes ; the second 
division is subdivided into two parts, of three lines each, containing two 
more rhymes. The rhymes in these parts, however, are not uniformly 
governed by the same rules. The best arrangement is where the first line 
rhymes with the fourth, the fifth, and the eighth: and the second rhymes 
with the third, sixth, and seventh. 

Another approved arrangement is this : rhymes are formed in respect to 
the first, fourth, fifth, and eighth ; the second and third ; the sixth and 
seventh ; the ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth ; and the tenth, twelfth, and 
fourteenth. 

In the above example, the rhymes do not exactly conform to 
either of the arrangements just described. 

(2.) Put the words of the following verses in their proper 
places, so as to conform to the principles of the lambio 
Tetrameter : 

Night closed the conqueror's way around. 

And lightnings showM the distant hill 
Where those that dreadful day who lost 

Stood, faint and few, but still fearless I 
The patriot's zeal, the soldier's hope, 

Dinmi'd forever, and forever crossed — 
Oh ! who what heroes feel shall say. 

When airs lost but life and honor ! 

Of freedom's dream the sad last hour. 

And slowly by moved valor's task. 
While they watch'd mute till morning's beam 

And give them light to die should rise ! — 
There is a world where souls are free. 

Where tyrants nature's bliss taint not ; 
If death be that world's bright opening, 

Oh I who in this would live a slave I 

(3.) Place in right order the words of the following 
Spenserian Stama : 

All earth are still and heaven — ^though not in sleep, 
But as when feeling most breathless we grow ; 
And as we stand silent too deep in thoughts : — 
Still we are all earth and heaven : from the high host 
To the luU'd lake of stars and mountain coast, 
All concentred is in a life intense, 
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Where not a beam, nor leaf is lost nor bSt^ 

But of being hath a part and a sense 

Of that which of aU is Creator and defence. 

(4.) Place in proper order the words of the following 
passage in Blank Verse. 

Oh, firiendly to the best pursuits of man, 
Friendly to peace, to thought, to virtue, 
Domestic life passM in rural pleasure ! 
Few thy value know, and thy sweets few taste ; 
Thy favors though many boast, and affect 
To choose and understand thee frr their own. 
But foolish man his proper blise foregoes, 
As his first progenitor even, and quits 
In Paradise though placed (for Earth still has 
Of her youthful beauty some traces left), 
For transient joy substantial happiness. 
Scenes for contemplation form'd, and to nurse 
Of wisdom the growing seeds ; that suggest, 
By ev'ry pleasing image they present. 
Such reflections as meliorate the heart. 
Exalt the mind, and compose the passions ; 
Such scenes as these, 'tis his supreme delight 
To defile with blood, and fill with riot. 

(5.) It is recommended to the teacher to dictate fre* 
qnently to the class, passages of various forms of poetry, 
with words displaced as above, to be properly arranged 
by the student, in order to cultivate a taste for the 
melody of verse, and to acquire the art of arranging 
words so as to meet the demands of melody in every 
kind of verse. 

(6.) The writer of verse must be acquainted, not only 
with the Figures of Rhetoric already illustrated, but with 
the Figures of Etymology and Syntax — ^and also with cer- 
tain grammatical irregularities and other peculiarities in 
which poets are allowed to indulge, in view of the diffi- 
culties encountered in meeting the demands of verse. 
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KFTHOLOGICAL AlO) SYNTACnCAL FIGUBEB. 

The former relate to certain modifications of the ^brm 
of words : 

1. ApharesU, is the omission of one or more of the flnt letters 
of a word ; as, ^gan, ^scape^ ^mid^ ^bave, ^neath^ ^gainst^ ^haoior, 
Pll remember, for began, esoape, amid, above, beneath, against, 
behavior, I will remember. 

2. Apocope^ omits one or more of the last letters of a word — 
tAo\ tA\ V, o^clock, for though, the, to, of dook. 

8. Syncope^ cots ont one or more letters from tlie middle of a 
word ; as, e'en^ se^ennight^ toafry^ 7iean\ o^er^ plum'dj rai8% &o., 
for even, sevennight, watery, &c. 

4. ProethmSj prefixes a letter or syllable to a word ; as, odown, 
surceased, ft^paint, ogoiDg, Moved, enchain, &o., for down, ceased, 

6. Paragoge annexes a letter or syllable to a word ; as, with- 
out^ awi^en, hold^ kind2^, for toithouty awahe^ hold^ hind. 

6. DimrenB separates a diphthong into two separate sounds and 
syllables ; as, aerial^ reiterate^ coordinate, 

7. SyTUBTwit contracts two syllables into one ; as, UovnCd^ do$t^ 
lov^dy instead di leam-ed^ do-est^ lov-ed, 

8. TmesiSy is the insertion of a word between the elements of 
a componnd word ; as, tohieh side soever^ how long aoeter, to us 
ward. 

Stntaotical FiaiJBSs. 

These involve changes in words, in position, in meaning, 
use, or omission : 

1. Pleonaim, which introdnoes words not necessary to the 
Btmctore or complete meaning of a sentence ; as, 

Up, «f , dull swain. 
I sit me down, Ao. 
The moon herself is lost in hMveii. 

17 
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2. Mlipsis, is the omissioii of a word or words in the construc- 
tion of a phrase or sentence ; as, 

SL Pet&t^s (Cathedral). "7b 5«, or not to J*— that's the question," for, 
"Am I to he, or not to be— that's the qnestion ;" " Ah, me I" for " Ah, pitj 
me 1»» ^ Dost ask ?" for " Dost thou ask ?" 

8. Par&nthe^is introduces a oircnmstance within the limits of a 

sentence; as, 

The planets cry, " Forbear I" 
They chase our double darkness : Nature's gloom. 
And (kinder sHU /) our intellectual night. 

4. Syllepsis involves the personification of a word, and the use 
of it, not according to strict grammatical rules, but according to 
the sense obviously intended hy the writer ; as, 

" A dauntless totH^ erect, who smiles on death." 

" The whole eUy came out to meet Jesus, and when they saw him, ihey 
besougiit him to depart," <&o. Here eUy is to be regarded as meaning the 
people of the dty. So, in the previous instance, eotd is put for the person 
who has a dauntless soul — or eoul is personified. 

0. Hyperbaton transposes words and clauses in a sentence, in 
order to increase the vivacity and variety of composition ; as, 

" Oreat is Diana of the Ephesians ;" ** He wanders earth around f"* " Now 
eome we to the last ;" " A man he woe to all the country dear ;" " His voice 
eulfUme is heard afar." 

6. Bnallage uses one part of speech, or one form of a word, in 
the place of another, as an adjective for an adverb : *^ They fall 
successive and successive rise ;" " A world deoote to universal 
wreck ;" xoe used for /, or ye for thou^ when a single individual is 
denoted. 
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POSnC LANGFUAGE AND CONSTBUCTIOIT. 

Not all the specifications that follow are peculiar^ bat 
they most abound in poetry : 

1. It is the custom of poets to employ words and phrases which 
are antiquated, and seldom or never used in prose ; as, 
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'* Of features stem, selva^fpo well ydep'd?^ 

" When, where, Wees me hett^ I can command." 

*• Was never knight on ground moU be with him compared." 

" Thy voice we hear, and thy behests obey." 

" 'To feel me in the solitude of kings." 

** In sooth^ he was a strange and wayward taight,'*^ 

** He was to weety a little roguish page." 

** Sir porter sat him down, and turnM to sleep again." 

" WiChottten that would come a heavier fall." 

In addition to the words above quoted as not used in prose, may 
he mentioned — 

Of verbs: hen^ wend^ trow^ astound^ rue. 
Of adoerbs: oft, inly, baj^y, &c. 

Of adjecUves: blithe, bom, darksome, daMmg, d<mk, dougJUy, feU^ r\f4. 
rapt, sear, <&c. 

2. Poets delight in compound epithets ; as, 
" From the f air-off isles enchanted." 

" From the wreck of hopes far scattered, 
Temp^A-ehaUer^d, 
Floating, waste, and desolate." 

" Of vice-entaiPd corruption ; they," <feo. 

" A gray and grief-toom aspect of old days." 

8. The natural and prose arrangement of words k often departed 
from ; for instance : 
(1.) The nominative follows its verb ; as, 

" Float some fragments of a song." 
** Nor wants some interchange of rule." 
^^ So passed he,^^ &c. 

(2.) The object precedes its verb ; as, 

" Who had seen him then had deemed 
By the proud steed-like tossing of his crest." 
"He little merits bliss who others can annoy ^^ 
" The which to gain and keep, he sacrificed all rest.' 

(8.) The adjective follows its none ; as, 

" Gleams Mffsian 
. In the tropic dime of youth." 

(4.) The verb in the infinitiye precedes the word on which it 
depends, or by which it is governed ; as. 
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** When first thy sire to ttnd on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, dengn'dj^ 

(5.) Adverbs precede the words which they modify ; at, 
" The ploughman hmneward pUxU his weary way." 

(6.) Prepositions sacceed the object depending apon them ; as, 

•' When beauty Eden^s boiMrs within.'*^ 

" The Muses fair, these peaceful ahadet among?"* 

(7). Adverbs are inserted between to and the infinitive ; as, 
" To slotolp trace the forest's shady scenes." 

(8.) The imperative mood is used in the first and third persons '^ 

" JHtm we a moment fancy's rapid flight.'* 
" Be man's peculiar work his sole delight." 
" And what is reason ? Be she thus defined.^'* 

(0.) Ellipsis is more frequently and largely nsed than in prose ; as, 

'* To whom thus Adam : (i. e., spoke) 
*• Oross he who judges so." 

'* Time is our tedious song should here have ending." 
" Bliss is the same in subject as in king 
M who obtain defence, or who defend." 

(10.) Adjectives are often connected with nouns which they do 
not properly qualify ; as, 

" Imbitter'd more from peeidsh day to day." 

'* And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds." 

** The ploughman homeward plods his weary way.** 

(11.) Or and nor are nsed in the place of either and neitker; M| 

" Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po." 
" Is nor of heaven nor earth." 

(12.) Adjectives are nsed like abstract noans; a% 

" And on the botmdless of thy goodness calls." 
" Meanwhile whatever of beautiful or new, 

SutUms or dreadfvi^ in earth, sea, or sky." 

(18.) Intransitive verbs are made transitive ; ai, 

<* They Ueei 
The mral <2ay, and %Md the flowing heart?'* 
'* He mownCd no recreant friend.". 
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(14.) Foreign idioms, not allowed in prose, are allowed in 
poetry; as, 

** Could save the sod of Thetis/rom to die," 
" He hn4w to sing and huHd the lofty rhyme." 
" Yet to their general's will they all obeyed.'*'* 
'* 0iv4 me to seize rich Nestor's shield of gold.'' 
** Long f»€r« to tell what I have seen." 

(15.) The article is often dropped ; so also is the relative pro 
nonn: 

** Like shipwrecked mariner on deeert eoast.'''* 

*^ For is there aught in sleep can charm the wisef 

** Air blacken'd, roll'd the thunder," &c. 

(16.) The antecedent is very often omitted ; as, 

" So pass'd he ; who had seen him then, had deem'd, 

By the proud," <fec 
" Who loves, raves ; 'tis youth's frenzy." 

(17.) The auxiliary only of a compound tense is often used, and 
the principal verb omitted ; as, 

" What for ourselves we caa, is always ours." 

*' Angels could no more." 

" What would this man ? Now upward will he soar." 

(18.) The nonn is repeated after the pronoun that referred to 
it; as, 

^*'It ceased, the melancholy sound," 

** My hanks iheyare furnished with bees." 

*^ His prayer he saith, this holy man." 

(19.) The comparative follows a positive; as, 

** Loitd and more Icud was heard the sound." 

** Wide and more wide^ the o'erflowings of the mind*" 

(20.) Nouns are abbreviated ; as, 

JUbm for morning; helm tor helmet; targe for Xaig^t^/tnmt for fount 
ain, &o. ; eve for evening ; acdaim for acclamation ; consult for consults 
tion ; lore for learning. 

(21.) Acyectives are abbreviated ; as, 

Suhmiss for submissive ; hoar for hoary * y^n for yonder ; Iom for lonely 
dread for dreadful, (&c. 
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• (22.) Verba also are abbreviated ; as, 

Of€ for open ; Ust^ for listen ; xUwim for illuminate. 

(23.) Prefixes to verbs are supplied ; as, 

/>Mport, <f»tain; evanish, «nove, ^dim: or prefixes are omitted ; as, 
Jflire for allure, wai/ for bewail, reaiot for bereave, <fco. 

(24.) Relative pronouns and other connectives and adverbs are 
removed from their regular position : 

" Not half 80 dreadful rises to the sight 
Orion's dog, the year wlun autumn weighs." 
« Erect the standard there of ancient night." 

(25.) The antecedent is often placed after the relative ; as, 

** Who dares think one thing and another tell. 
My soul detests Mm as the gates of hell." 

(26.) The adverb there^ belonging to the first part of a clause, is 
omitted; as, 

" Wa» naught around bat images of rest." 

(27.) Adjectives are used for adverbs : 

" Oradudl sinks the breeze." 



LESSON CLXXII. 

YABIETIES OF POETIC COMPOSITION. — NABRATIYE POKTRY. 

1. The JEjnc Poem. 

In this the poet tells the story, and as he lays claim to inspira- 
tion by the Muses, his language adapted to this, his supposed 
character, must be elevated and as elegant as possible. In dramatic 
writings the poet never appears, but various characters are intro- 
duced who say all that is said. 

An Epic Poem is the recital in verse of some illustrious enter- 
prise. The most regular compositions of this sort are " The Iliad" 
of Homer, "The Mneid'' of Virgil, the "Jerusalem Delivered" of 
Tasso, and the " Paradise Lost." 

Other forms of the JSpie^ as described by Dr. Beattie, are (1.) 
The mixed^ such as the "Faery Queen" of Spenser, and the " Orlando 
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Furioso^' of Ariosto ; in which are less probability, less nuity, and 
great extravagance of invention. (2.) The Historical poem^ in 
which the events are generally true, and arranged in chronological 
order, snch as the ^^Pharsalia" of Lucan, and Addison^s ^^Oam- 
paign." (3.) The Seroie Tale, which is wholly or nearly fabulous : 
has more unity and regularity than the former, and turns for the 
most part upon some one event. Such are some of the tales in 
Ovid's " Metamorphoses," and some of the serious pieces in Chau- 
cer's "Canterbury Tales." . (6.) The Didactic Epic^ in which 
there is more philosophy than narrative ; such as Milton's " Para- 
dise Regained." (6.) Serious Romance; such as Fenelon's "Te- 
lemachus," a sort of prose poem. (7.) Comic Epic poetry ; such 
as " Don Quixote," and " Hudibras." 

2. Dramatic Poetry. 

(1.) The modern regular Tragedy of five acts. It is the office 
of tragedy to exhibit the characters and behavior of men as they 
appear in some of the more trying and critical situations of real 
life. It does not, like the Epic, exhibit characters by the narra- 
tion and description of the poet, but the personages themselves 
are set before us, acting and speaking what is suitable to their 
particular characters. It is a kind of writing which requires an 
extensive knowledge of the world, and a deep insight into the 
workings of the human heart 

The style and versification of tragedy ought to be free, easy^ 
and varied. Blank verse is best adapted to it. 

(2.) The modern regular Comsdy of five acts. The best ex- 
ample is Shakspeare's "Merry "Wives of Windsor." The particu- 
lar aim of Comedy is to hold up to ridicule the foibles, follies, 
improprieties, awkwardnesses, and vices of mankind ; while Tra- 
gedy deals in the great sufferings and passions of men. 

(8.) The historical t/ragi-comedy : such as Shakspeare's Julius 
Caesar, Henry IV., Richard III., &c. 

(4.) Poetical tragi-comedy : such as the Othello, Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, and Lear of the same author. This kind is generally founded 
in fiction or ar,/ obscure tradition ; the former is a detail of the 
historical events and delineation of real characters, with some 
occasional deviations from historical truth. 

(5.) The Ballad Opera: a sort of comedy or farce, with sougs 
or ballads included. 
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(6.) The Pastoral : such as the Pastorals of Pope and Phillips, 
and the Eclogues of Spenser, being presented in the dialogue form 
or soliloquy. Milton's " Lycidas," and Mason's " Monody on the 
death of Pope," come into this class. 

(7.) The JDraTnatic Pastoral : a sort of comedy, or tragi-comedy 
in verse, with songs or odes interspersed, and in which the per- 
sons are supposed to be shepherds, or persons living in the coun* 
try. The " Pastor Fido" of Guarini, and the " Aminto" of Tasso, 
-re of this sort. 

(8.) The Ma>8h : a sort of tragic poem, more wild in invention 
vnd more ornamented in language than a regular tragedy should 
be. Milton's " Oomus" is the best specimen. 
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1. The Pindaric Ode, which admits bolder figures, and requires 
more varied harmony than any other form of composition. Ex- 
amples : Dryden's " Alexander's Feast," Gray's Odes on Poetry 
and the Death of the Welsh Bards. Pindar's Odes are employed 
in the praise of heroes and in the celebration of their martial 
achievements. 

2. The fforatian Ode, which has more simplicity than the Pin- 
daric, and less wildness of invention, and less variety of har- 
mony. Gray's Odes on Spring, on Adversity, and on Eton Col- 
lege, Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilia, and many of the Odes of Aken- 
side, belong to this ciass. 

8. The Descriptive Ode, which paints the beauties of nature. 
The two most remarkable poems of this sort, are the Allegro and 
the Penseroso of Milton, which are exquisitely beautiful and har- 
monious. 

4. The Sang : a short composition, adapted to music, and in- 
tended not so much to tell a story or present poetical images, as 
to express some human passion, as joy, sorrow, love, Ac. 

The Sacred Song is composed on some religious subject, or bears 
the form of an address to the Deity. 

6. The Pastoral Ballad, nearly allied to the song, but referring 
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more particularly to the events and passions of rnral life ; such 
as Shenstone^s ballad in four parts. 

6. The Bpie Ballad^ which is narrative, and describes actions 
or events, either warlike or domestic, as " Chevy Chase," &c. 

7. Elegy: divided into, (1.) The plaintive elegy, expressive 
of sorrow, as Pope's " Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady." (2.) The 
fnoral elegy, expressive of moral sentiments, with an air of dig- 
nity and melancholy. Gray's "Elegy in a Churchyard," is the 
best poem extant of this species. (3.) The epistolary elegy, em- 
bracing various subjects in the form of a letter in verse, with a 
mixture of complaint and tenderness. Pope's " Eloisa to Abelard" 
is the best in our language. (4.) The love elegy, designed for 
pleasure and amusement. (5.) Young's " Complaint" belongs to 
the elegiac class, and must be considered as a species by itself. It 
Las much sublimity and pathos, much elegant description, and 
devout and moral sentiment, delivered with uncommon energy 
of expression. 



LESSOV OLZZIY. 

DESCBiprnrB pobtst. 

Descriptive poetry is employed to describe the appearances 
and objects of external nature, and is to be found more or less in 
every good poem. 

Thomson^s poem on " The Seasons " is uniformly descriptive, or nearly 
80, for which it has been censured, on the ground that description, though 
highly ornamental, ought not to form the essence of it. However this is a 
delightful work, and deserves to be studied, especially by the young ; as 
it draws their attention to the beauties of nature, and abounds in pious 
and benevolent sentiments, His ** Castle of Indolence" is more faultless 
in its versification ; and is indeed one of the most pleasing poems in the 
language. 

Parnell's "Tale of the Hermit" is a beautiful descriptive narra- 
tion, but no descriptive poem surpasses in style Milton's Allegro 
and Penseroso. 

The Epigram^ strictly so called, is a short copy of verses, writ- 
ten on some occasion not very important, and ending with an 
miexpected turn of wit. 

17* 
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In the selection 0/ eircumstanees lies the great a/rt qf picturesque 
description. 

(1.) They should not be oommon ones, but new and original and such 
%8 will draw attention. (2.) They should particularize the object and 
mark it definitely and strongly. (8.) All the circumstances selected 
should correspond in the effect ; that is, in describing a great object, they 
should tend to aggrandize it ; and in describing a gay and pleasant one, 
should tend to beautify. (4.) The oircnmstances should be described 
with simplicity and conciseness. Brevity contributes to vlvaoity. So 
Blair, Lecture XI. 

DlDAOnC PoETBY. 

This is designed to give instruction in philosophy, natural or 
moral, deriving its name from a Greek word which signifies " to 
teach." Of this class is, 

(1.) The Philosophical Poem: such as Armstrong on " Healtli," 
Akenside^s " Pleasures of Imagination," Pope's " Essay on Man," 
" Cider" by Phillips, and " The Fleece" by Dyer. 

(2.) The Comic Satire^ exhibiting the follies of mankind in such 
a light as to make them ridiculous. Dryden, Pope, and Young 
have produced this species of poem. 

(8.) The Serious Satire^ which inveighs against the vices and 
crimes of mankind. Its style is more vehement and solemn than 
the preceding species. Dryden and Pope excel in it, the former 
in his " Absalom and Ahithophel." 

(A.) The Moral Epistle^ which presents themes in philosophy, 
criticism, and the affairs of common life. Horace is the great 
master of this species of verse. Pope also has succeeded well. 

(6.) The Moral Apologue or FdbU^ is designed to illustrate 
some one moral truth by a short allegorical tale. Gay is eminent 
among English poets as a writer of Fable. 

The great art of rendering a didactic poem interesting, is to 
relieve and amuse the reader, by connecting some agreeable Epi- 
sodes with the principal subject. 

Ludicrous Poxms. 

Of many sorts of poems the end is to excite laughter : such are 
mock-heroic poems, mock-tragedies^ mock-pastorals^ and ridiculous 
epitaphs. 

Any serious writing may be turned into burlesque, or made 
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ludioroas, by preserving the manner, or the phraseology, and 
changing the matter, from important and solemn, to friyolons 
and ynlgar. 

Of mock-heroic poems, the best are the ^* Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice," erroneously ascribed to Homer ; '* The Dunciad" and " Bape 
of the Lock" by Pope, and " The Dispensary" by Garth. Fielding's 
" Tom Thumb" is a mock- tragedy ; Gay's Pastorals are a burlesque 
vn the Eclogues of Virgil ; Prior's ^^ Alma" is ludicrous, didactic, 
tnd full of exquisite humor. 
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1. The morning. 


28. 


Benefits of studying the natural 


2. The evening. 




sciences. 


3. Day. 


29. 


Benefits of studying the modem 


1. Night. 




languages. 


5. Spring 


80. 


Benefits of studying English 


8. Summer. 




grammar and rhetoric. 


7. Autumn. 


81. 


Benefits of studying English 


S. Winter. 




literature. 


}. The city. 


82. 


Benefits and proper methods of 


^). The country. 




reading. 


11. Childhood. 


88. 


Benefits and disadvantages of 


12. Youth. 




reading novels and other light 


13. Old age. 




literature. 


14. A morning walk. 


84. 


Benefits of reading history. 


15. An evening walk. 


85. 


" *« biography. 


16. A storm on land. 


86. 


" " poetry. 


17. A Btorm at sea. 


87. 


" ** newspapers. 


18. A moonlight scene. 


88. 


" " reviews. 


19« Advantages of solitude. 


89. 


Benefits of literary correspond- 


20. Advantages of society. 




ence. 


21. Advantages of order. 


40. 


Benefits of travelling. 


22. True politeness. 


41. 


Benefits of hunting and fishing. 


28. The art of making one^s self 


42. 


Disadvantages and inconveni- 


happy. 




ences of travelling. 


24. The value of a good character. 


48. 


Importance of the habit of med- 


25. The causes and evils of fiuuily 




itation. 


quarrels. 


44. 


Importance of forming habits ol 


26. The advantage of classical learn- 




close observation. 


ing. 


45. 


Habits of neatness. 


27. Benefits of the study of mathe- 


46. 


Habits of industry. 


matics. 


47. 


Habits of economy. 
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i6. Habit* of oircnmBpeetion and 


89. 


Bemarks on what it says of bo- 


caution. 




mility. 


49. Habits of courtesy. 


90. 


The orphan asylnm. 


60. Habits of meekness. 


91. 


House of refuge for juvenile 


61* Habits of religious devotion. 




offenders. 


52* Respect for oonscienoe. 


92. 


The alms-house. 


68. Bespeot to superiors. 


98. 


Asylums for the deaf and dumb 


64. Affability to inferiors. 


94. 


Asylums for the blind. 


66. Kindness to brutes. 


95. 


Asylums for the insane. 


66. Our obligations to the horse. 


96. 


Influence of Christianity in 


>7. Our obligations to the cow and 




founding benevolent instita- 


the oz. 




tions. 


68. Our obligations to the birds. 
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Its influence in elevating the 


69. The ever- varying beauty of the 




female sex. 


clouds. 
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Also in improving the condition 


60. The beauty of the deer. 




of the poor. 
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Also in promoting science and 


62. Beauty and advantages of snow. 




the arts. 


68. Beauty and advantages of flow- 


100. 


Also in advancing domestic hap- 


ers. 




piness. 


64. Description of some stream. 
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Its influence on the human in* 


66. Description of a mountain. 




tellect. 


66. Description of a valley. 


102. 


The progress of Christianity. 


67. Description of a village. 


108. 


Duty of promoting its progress. 


68. A country church. 


104. 


Methods of promoting its prog- 


69. Bural customs. 




ress. 


70. Bural sports. 


105. 


The social culture imparted by 


71. Bural discomforts. 




Christianity. 


72. City discomforts and perils. 


106. 


The moral culture which it con- 


78. City advantages. 




fers. 


74. Scenes in a railcar. 


107. 


The light it throws on a future 


76. Scenes at a railway station. 




state. 


76. The telegraph. 


108. 


On the resurrection of the body. 


77. The post-oifice. 


109. 


Various forms of idolatry. 


78. Opening of the mail. 


110. 


Various superstitions. 


79. The power of newspapers. 


111. 


National customs. 


80. The demagogue. 


112. 


National jealousies. 


81. The ballot-box. 


118. 


Evils of war. 


82. The common-school. 


114. 


Evils of polygamy. 


88. The college. 


115. 


Dramatic entertidnments. 


84. Female seminaries. 


116. 


Thoughts at the beginning of 


86. Necessity of popular education. 




the year. 


86. The habit of attention. 


117. 


Thoughts at the dose of the 


87. How pride displays itself. 




year. 


88. Bemarks on what the Bible says 
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Thoughts at the beginning of r 


of pride. 




term of study. 
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119. 


Thongbts at the close of a tenn 
of Btndy. 


150. 


120. 


Duties to schoolmates. 


151. 


121. 


A journey to some place. 




122. 


Importance of punctuality in 
school-duties. 


152. 


123. 


Pleasures of school. 


158. 


124. 


" of home. 




126. 


" of vacation. 


154. 


126. 


The occupations of the farmer. 


155. 


127. 


The occupations of the mer- 


156. 




chant. 


157. 


128, 


The occupations of the sailor. 


158. 


129. 


The occupations of the carpen- 
ter. 




130. 


The occupations of the mason. 


169. 


181. 


The occupations of the printer. 




182. 


The occupations of the cabinet- 
maker. 


160. 


138. 


The occupations of the tanner. 


161. 


134. 


The occupations of the black- 






smith. 
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185. 


The occupations of the engi- 
neer. 




186. 


The occupations of the editor. 


168. 


187. 


The occupations of the author. 


164. 


188. 


Import.ance of perseverance. 




189. 


A journey through the State of 
New York. 


165. 


140. 


A journey through the State of 


166. 


^ 


Pennsylvania. 
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141. 


A journey through the State of 
Virginia. 




142. 


A journey through the State of 


168. 




Connecticut. 


169. 


148. 


A journey through the State of 


170. 
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171. 
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Is the game of backgammon to 






be encouraged? 
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145. 


The state and prospects of Chili. 




146. 


The state and prospects of Peru. 
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147. 


The state and prospects of Mex- 
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ICO. 

Is suicide a proof of courage, or 
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ofthe wantofit? 
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A journey through Canada East. 
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A joumey through Canada 
West. 

A journey from Portland to 
Montreal. 

A journey from Albany to Mon- 
treal. 

A journey from St. Louis to 
New Orleans. 

A sail up the Hudson river. 

A sail up the Potomac river. 

A sail up the Connecticut river. 

A sail up the Ohio river. 

Is it best to encourage the cele- 
bration of the birthdays of 
great men? 

The necessity of attention to 
health, in a life of study. 

A good heart necessary to enjoy 
the beauties of nature. 

On reading merely with a view 
to amusement. 

"Which was the greater reform- 
er, Peter the Great of Bussia, 
or Henry VIII. of England? 

Venture nothing, giun nothing. 

On true patience as distinguish- 
ed from insensibility. 

A sail from St. Louis to St. 
PauPs. 

A ride through Michigan. 

Which is the most enlightened 
and civilized country at the 
present time ? 

Never too old to learn. 

Power of music. 

Power of eloquence. 

Does climate affect tno /i/jtus- 
ter of a people ? 

On the beauty and hap/a^e^ df 
an ingenuous dispose <;ioL. 

Ought the sale of ardea'i; (.pints, 
for use as a drink, be pa- 
hibited by law ? 

Keep out of debt. 

A journey through Wales. 

A journey :hrongh Scotland 
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A journey through Ireland. 
A journey through England. 
Who ift the hero of Paradise 
Lost? I 

A journey from New York to 

San Francisco. 
The Sandwich Islands. 
Is card-playing a justifiable 

amusement? 
Present state and prospects of 

New Holland. 
The West India Islands. 
Mohammedanism — has it pro- 
duced more evil than good ? 
The state and prospects of Bra- 
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the slave-trade, 
an ill-temper, 
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Taste for simple pleasures. 
The beauty of nature enhanced 
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Good and bad effects of ridi- 
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The existence of God. 
The wonders of the eye. 

hand, 
mind. 

The lessons taught by health. 

ucknesB. 
prosperity, 
adversity. 
Dangers of childhood. 
Pleasures of childhood. 
Dangers of youth. 
Pleasures of youth. 
Proper restraints in childhood 

and youth. 
The game at ball. 
The game at battledore and 

shuttlecock. 
Description of other games. 
The Spanish bull-baiting. 
Gladiatorial shows. 
Tournaments. 
The duel — its absurdity and 

wickedness. 
Decision of character. 
The necessity of being able tt 

say No. 
Envy, its bad effects on the sub- 
ject asiwell as object. 
Flattery. 
Slander. 
Talkativeness. 
Taciturnity. 

Dramatic entertainments. 
Jealousy. 
Self-control. 
Trust in God. 
Fortitude. 
Affectation. 
A mother's influence. 
Obligations to a mother. 
" »« father. 

" " brother. 

" " sister. 

Obligations to kind neighbors 
to the Sabbath, 
pulpit. 
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251. 


Obligationb ix the press. 
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Egyptians. 
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The faithful friend. 
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husband. 
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wife. 
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Chaucer and his age. 
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son. 
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Dryden and his age. 
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daughter. 


297. 


The education of the senses. 
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pastor. 
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The Bcformation under Luther. 
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teacher. 


299. 


The English Beformation. 


260. 






magistrate. 


800. 


The character of Byron. 


261. 






statesman. 


301. 


" " Thomson. 


262. 






servant. 


802. 


" " Cowper. 


263. 






master. 


803. 


American aristocracy. 


264. 






steward. 


804. 


Moral sublimity. 


265. 






student. 


805. 


Home. 


266. 






doff. 


806. 


Alexander the Great. 


267. 


Habits of the dog. 


807. 


The Crusades. 


J68. 


n 




oat. 


808. 


The influence of the line arts 


269. 


It 




mouse and rat. 




upon true religion. 


270. 


ti 




hen and cock. 


809. 


The use of a diversity of lan- 


271. 


(( 




ox and cow. 




guages. 


272. 


a 




horse. 


810. 


Beligions intolerance. 


278. 


u 




elephant. 


311. 


The Union. 


274. 


tt 




crocodile. 


812. 


The art of pleasing. 


276. 


it 




whale. 


313. 


Emulation. 


276. 


i( 




porpoise. 


314. 


Procrastination is the thief of 


277. 


ii 




oyster. 




time. 


278. 


a 




singing-birds. 


815. 


Opening of the ports of Japan. 


279. 


ii 




pigeon. 


816. 


Ballooning. 


280. 


i( 




swallow. 


317. 


Skating. 


281. 


u 




ostrich, <&o., <fec. 


318. 


American aborigines; 


282. 


Honesty the best policy. 


319. 


The effect of sectarianism upon 


288. 


Invention of the mariner's com- 




the general spread and influ- 




pass. 








ence of Christianity. 


284. The invention of the art of 


820. 


Woman's rights. 




printing. 




821. 


Druidism and the Dniids. 4 


285. 


The invention of the art of da- 


822. 


The sentiment — " Whatever is, 




guerreotyping. 




is right,- ' considered. 


286. 


The invention of the art of tele- 


828. 


Should the main end of punish- 




graphing. 






ment be the reformation of the 


287. 


The invention of the cotton-gin. 




criminal or the prevention of 


288. 




(( 


" telescope. 




crime? 


i89. 




ti 


" microscope. 


824. 


Does disinterested benevolenoo 


290. 


Proper 


distribution of our time. 




exist among men ? 


291. 


The domestic life of the Romans. 


825. 


The trials of the teacher. 


292. 




tt 


" Greeks. 


826. 


The trials of the student. 
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827. 

828. 
889. 

830. 
831. 

882. 
838. 
884. 

885. 
886. 
887. 

888. 
839. 
840. 

841. 
842. 
848. 

844. 
845. 
846. 
847. 

848. 

849. 

850. 

851. 

852. 
858. 
854. 

855. 

856. 



The comparative service ren- 
dered to mankind by Colum- 
bus and Sir Isaac Newton. 

Cast not pearls before swine. 

Christians — the light of the 
world. 

A new broom sweeps clean. 

The Bible as an ordinary read- 
ing-book in schools. 

Make hay while the sun shines. 

" Begone dull care." 

Are parochial schools to be en- 
couraged I 

The Cooly-trade. 

Over-anxiety. 

Which gives most pleasure, fact 
or fiction ? 

Christians — the salt of the earth. 

The ** fast" man. 

The mineral kingdom as a sub- 
ject of investigation. 

The vegetable kingdom also. 

The animal kingdom also. 

**The battle is not to the 
strong." 

The river Ganges and its towns. 
" Danube " " 
" Thames " " 

May we expect the English lan- 
guage to become universal. 

Ought secret societies to be al- 
lowed ill colleges? 

The localities of the English 
universities. 

The localities of the Scottish 
universities. 

Is it ever advisable to act from 
policy rather than from prin- 
ciple ? 

The universities of Germany. 

State of education in Spain. 

Comparative advantages of city 
and country life. 

State of education in South 
America. 

The great West. 



867. 
858. 
859. 
860. 

361. 
862. 
868. 
864. 
• 
365. 
366. 
867. 
368. 
869. 

870. 
371. 
872. 
373. 

374. 

375. 
376. 
377. 
378. 

379. 
380. 
381. 

882. 

883. 



884. 
885. 



886. 
887. 

888. 
1889. 



(1 
it 






Is pride to be commended? 

The fop. 

The gamester. 

Character as affected by physi- 
cal and moral cruses. 

Bome was not bjilt in a day. 

Labor overcomes all things. 

Civilization in Africa. 

Progress of Christianity in Af- 
rica. 

Is labor a blessing, or a curse? 

State of education in Turkey. 

China. 
Japan. 

Is tea or coffee, as a drink, in- 
jurious? 

Emulation in schools. 

Uses of biography. 
" history. 

Man, accountable for his opin- 
ions. 

Is it expedient to wear mourn- 
ing apparel? 

Make haste gentiy. 

Besist the beginnings of evil. 

Is a lie ever justifiable? 

Should the truth always be 
spoken ? 

Avoid extremes. 

Boman conquest in Britun. 

The wisdom of aiming at per- 
fection. 

A cultivated mind necessary to 
make retirement agreeable. 

The want of personal beauty a 
frequent cause of virtue and 
happiness. 

The means of rendering old age 
honorable and comfortable. 

The disadvantage of publicly 
adopting a new translation of 
the Bible. 

On the multiplication of books. 

The value of an honest man. 

Music, as an amusement. 

The influence of fashioB. 
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890. 

891. 

892. 



898. 

894. 

895. 

896. 

397. 
898. 
899. 
400. 
401. 

402. 

408. 

404. 

405. 

406. 
407. 
408. 

409. 
410. 

411. 

412. 
418. 



The fear of growing old. 

Is reading, or observation, the 
better soarce of knowledge. 

Gompazison of Alexander, Han- 
nibal, and Napoleon I., as 
generals. 

Does morality advance with 
civilization f 

Comparative selfishness of the 
miser and the profligate. 

Is there reason to suppose that 
other planets are inhabited ? 

Is childhood the happiest peri- 
od of life! 

Not all is gold that glitters. 

Influence of Cromwell. 

" " Peter the Great. 
" " Charles n. 

The advantage and disadvan- 
tage of critical reviews, to sci- 
ence and literature. 

Ought a lawyer to defend what 
he knows to be the wrong side 
of a cause ? 

Are women equal to men in 
mental powers ? 

Comparative evil of loss of sight, 
and of hearing. 

Was it right to execute Major 
Andrei 

Example better than precept. 

The Crusades — their effects. 

Do real or imaginary evils cause, 
on the whole, the most suffer- 
ing? 

The comparative benefits of fire 
and water. 

Is it true that " Every man is 
the architect of his own for- 
tune 1" 

Is it expedient that women 
should vote at the ballot- 
box? 

By which is man most strongly 
influenced— by hope, or fear! 

Advantages of ^versity. 



414. The tendency of Sir Walter 

Scott's writings. 

415. The tendency of Lord Byron*s 

writings. 

416. The tendency of Dickens' writ* 

ings. 

417. Does poverty or riches develop 

character best. 

418. Early rising. 

419. The love of money, the root of 

all evil. 

420. Is language of human or of di- 

vine origin? 

421. Is a public to be preferred to a 

private education? 

422. Experience an invaluable teach- 

er. 
428. Evil communications corrupt 
good manners. 

424. Should the course of study in 

academies and colleges, for all 
pupils be the same ? 

425. Inexpediency of devoting too 

much time to accomplishments. 

426. No one should live for himself 

alone. 

427. Ought males and females to be 

educated at the same school ? 

428. Is the pulpit or the bar more 

favorable to eloquence ? 

429. The tendency of the study of 

mythology. 

480. Street beggary. 

481. Does temptation lessen the 

blameworthiness of crime ? 

482. The assaults of Infldolity upon 

Christianity. 
438. The death of Julius Caesar. 

484. Are women more given to re- 

venge than men ? 

485. Was the fate of Sir Walter Ba- 

leigh deserved? 

486. Infidel tendency of Pope's "Es- 

say on Man.'' 

487. He who gives to the poor will 

not find himself the poorer. 
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488. Bible religion knows nothing of 

monks and hermits. 

489. Praise is a test which proves 

either a man's pride or piety. 

440. A sympathizing Mend refreshes 

the spirit. 

441. Frequent change of business ad- 

verse to success. 

442. Qverpraising a man, makes him 

an object of envy. 
448. We must not give that praise to 

our friend which belongs to 

God only. 
444. He who listens to lies will be 

surrounded by liars. 
446. Discipline is the order of God's 

government. 

446. It is wisdom to keep every one 

in his proper station. 

447. Anger opens the flood-gates to 

many evils. 

448. The fear of man makes a man 

mean ; the fear of God makes 
him great. 

449. Good men love their worst ene- 

mies. 

460. Time-servers. 

461. Self-knowledge will make ns 

humble. 

462. Lessons taught by the ants, the 

conies, the locusts, and the 
spider. — Frov. xxx. 26-28. 

453. Agur's excellent prayer. — Prov» 
XXX. 8, 9, 

464. Thelady'slooking-glass.— i*rw. 
xxxi. 10-31. 

466. The dying remark of the learned 
Grotius — "I have spont my 
life in laboriously doing noth- 
ing." 

466. Biches *^make to themselves 

wings, and fly away." 

467. Getting and hoarding. 

468. Use and abuse of God's gifts. 

469. Contentment with our lot. 
460. Biches do not make men happy. 



461. 
462. 
463. 
464. 
465. 



466. 

467. 

468. 

469. 
470. 

471. 
472. 

478. 
474. 
476. 



476. 

477. 
478. 



479. 



480. 



It is good to calculate how a 
thing will end. 

We are not to expect perfection 
from our fellow-men. 

The most powerful upnarch 
cannot defeat death. 

All men are guided by a Divine 
Providence. 

The happy art of learning not to 
speak too much, and when we 
do speak, of speaking to some 
good purpose. 

Let us avoid speaking evil, as 
well as doing evil. 

No gayety will put off death. 

The fear of God is the greatest 
safeguard. 

Nothing so effectually hides 
what we are as silence. 

Do not visit your neighbor so 
often that he shall say, *^ It is 
enough!" 

He is truly rich who desires 
nothing. 

He who considers consequences 
with too much attention is or- 
dinarily a man of no courage. 

Do good to him who does yoa 
evil. 

Commit not the fault for which 
you reprove others. 

Count that a lost day in which 
you have neither done some 
good action, nor acquired some 
useful knowledge. 

Do nothing without design. 

Never trust to appearances. 

It is a double present when 
given with a cheerful counte- 
nance. 

If you wish your enemy never 
to know your secret, nevey di- 
vulge it to your friend. 

The best-expended riches aro 
those which are given for 
God's sake. 
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461. It will be more profitable for 
thee to adorn thy inside than 
thy outside. 

482. Labor for the other life that 
awaits thee. 

488. The mind only affords content- 
ment. 

484. Sudden prosperity. 

485. A wise man may gain from the 

society of all. 

486. The uncertainty of life. 

487. Dreams. 

488. Ostentation. 

489. Scandal. 

490. Moderation. 

491. The truly pious and amiable 

family. 

492. The true patriot loves his coun- 

try, and mourns over her ca- 
lamities. 
498. God^s Book is not only a guide 
to a better world, but also a 
guide through this. 

494. Money wrongly gained is a 

curse. 

495. The honest industry of the 

poor. 

496. Righteousness is better than 

riches. 

497. Modesty is the best female or- 

nament. 

498. Liberality brings the best re- 

turns. 

499. Importance of an interest in the 

Divine favor. 

500. Reverence for parents. 

501. Diligence not content with mere 

desiring. 
602. He is a wise trader who deals in 

knowledge. 
508. To mock at sin is to laugh at 

one's ruin. 
504* Haughty deportment towards 

inferiors is sinful and selfish. 
505. Truth is the cement of society. 
606. Meekness is wisdom. 



507. The poor forsn a necessary and 

useful part of society. 

508. In reproaching the poor, we re- 

proach the wisdom of God. 

509. Modesty is the badge of wis- 

dom. 

510. Soft words the best remedy for 

hard arguments. 

511. The tongue shows the man. 

512. Knowledge is well used when it 

is dispersed. 

513. Nothing in domestic life can 

compensate the absence of love 
and peace. 

514. God sees through all disguises. 

515. The countenance thie index of 

the heart. 
616. The brightest joys and bitter- 
est tears flow from parents' 
hearts. 

517. Not earth, but heaven, attracts 

the truly wise. 

518. We speak wisely when we speak 

seasonably. 

519. The covetous are mean and un- 

just. 

520. The prudent man thinks before 

he speaks. 

521. Female authorship. 

522. Distinguished females. 

523. They that learn well and obey 

well, are likely in time to teach 
well and to rule well. 

524. Wisdom's grand lesson is the 

fear of God. 

525. Our wisest decision is to deter- 

mine that ** whatever pleases 
God shall please us." 

526. Man proposes, but God disposes. 

527. The best way is that which 

avoids sin. 

528. The wise man has something 

good to say on all occasions. 

529. If we make reli^on our busi- 

ness, God will make it our 
blessedness. 
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580. 

581. 

682. 
583. 
584. 
585. 
586. 
587. 
588. 
589. 



540. 
541. 

542. 



548. 
544. 

545. 

546. 
647. 

548. 
549. 

550. 
561. 

552. 



The wickedness of sowing strifes, 
and of dissolving kindljfriend- 
ships. 

He that by God's grace con- 
quers himself, is the greatest 
conqueror. 

What seems to us like chance, 
is with God design. 

Love in a cottage better than 
strife in a palace. 

True dignity goes by merit, and 
not by position. 

Sinners strengthen each other's 
hands. 

We should never rejoice in the 
calamities of others. 

Aged parents should not bo 
reckoned a burden. 

Money is one of the greatest 
corrupters. 

The way to preserve peace in 
families and communities, is 
to make the best of every 
thing. 

The passionate man. 

Ingratitude is a crime which 
God will punish. 

Extinguish the first spark of 
contention, ere it become a de- 
structive flame. 

Never palliate sin. 

Constancy, the test of friend- 
ship. 

Suretyship is in general an act 
of imprudence. 

Ambition often ends in ruin. 

Many a one has paid dear for an 
unbridled tongue. 

Children, a blessing or a cnrse. 

The greatest wrongs often done 
under the color of doing right. 

A cool head, with a warm heart. 

To acquire knowledge we must 
be ardent and diligent. 

The prodigal and the idler are 
fook. 



558. Pride, the presage of ruin. 

554. Hear both sides before deter* 

mining a question. 

555. Contentions between brotherfc 

or sisters. 
566. Care about the words wc 

speak. 
657. Biches promote pride. 
568. Poverty promotes humility, 

559. Friendship must be reciprocal. 

560. Murmuring against God. 

561. He is not wise who hastily takes 

offence. 

562. Kindness to God's poor, is con- 

sidered as kindness to Him- 
self. 
568. Angry persons never want woe. 

564. Men project, but God over- 

rules. 

565. It is better to have a heart to dc 

good, and want ability to do 
it, than to have ability for it, 
and want a heart to do it. 

566. Sin may be pleasant in the com- 

mission, but it will be bitter 
in the reflection. 

567. It is good in every thing to acl 

with deliberation. 

568. Tale-bearers and flatterers aro 

to be avoided. 
669. A bargain made by fraud will 
prove a losing bargain. 

570. Our enterprises succeed as God 

directs a: d disposes. 

571. Determine what you can bestow 

for holy purposes, and then 
bestow cheerfully. 

572. Conscience, God's light in the 

soul. 
578. The old and the young should 
mutually esteem each other. 

574. Man often thinks his ways right, 

when God sees them to be 
wrong. 

575. Diligence, essential to sucoeM 

in life. 
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S79. OooupatioDB pursued by men 
whioh should be relinquished 
to women. 

577. The votaries of pleasure often 

become the viotims of poverty. 

578. The wicked, often brought to 

the very trouble which they 
designed for the righteous. 

579. Expenses should be propor- 

tioned to our income. 

580. Those that would keep their 

souls, must keep their lips. 
681. The mere 'show of devotion is 

hateful to God. 
582. There can be no success against 

God, nor without God. 
588. Great riches often bring great 

cares. 

584. A good name brings comfort. 

585. The rich and poor may be mu- 

tually helpful to each other. 

586. Many evils might, by foresight 

and reflection, be avoided. 

587. Early lessons last long. 

588. The idle never want excuses. 

589. Avoid the testy and angry. 

590. Never invade another's right. 

591. Industry is the way to promo- 

tion. 

592. The relief of oppressed inno- 

cence a solemn duty. 

598. We are out of place when we 
ape the dignity and extrava- 
gance of those whom Provi- 
dence has placed above us. 

594. Hard words break no bones, but 
soft words do. 

596. Pleasures of sense lose their 
sweetness by excessive use. 

596. Kindness to enemies is the best 

conqueror. 

597. Slanders would not be so readily 

spoken, if not readily heard. 

598. The government of our tem- 

pers. 

599. Avoid quarrelsome persons. 



600. 
601. 
602. 



608. 
604. 

606. 



606. 
607. 
608. 
609. 
610. 
611. 
612. 
618. 
614. 
616. 
616. 
617. 
618. 
619. 
620. 
621. 
622. 
628. 

624. 

625. 



626. 
627. 

628. 
629. 



630. 
681. 
682. 



No oertfunty of to-morrow. 
Envy—an implacable passion. 
Coarse fare even, with a good 
appetite, should be matter of 
thankfulness. 
Sin makes men cowards. 
Man was not framed for soli- 
tude, but for society. 
We are not bom to be idle, bnt 
each one should attend to a 
proper calling. 
On parental indulgence. 
Life of Moses. 

Deborah. 
Joseph. 

the Prophet SamneL 
Abraham. 
Job. 

Nehemiah. 
Queen Esther. 
Buth. 
David. 
Solomon. 
Paul. 
Dorcas. 
Martyrdom of Stephen. 
Paul's shipwreck. 
Bemedy for discontent. 
Moral, political, and religiooB 

effects of printing. 
Importance of governing the 

temper. 
Effect of the English translation 
of the Bible on style of com- 
position. 
Pleasures of reflection. 
Hospitality and the civilities of 

common life. 
Pleasures of a garden. 
Duty of adorning life and of 
serving sodety by laudable ex- 
ertion. 
The best method of reading. 
The propriety of sporting. 
It is easier to blame than to do 
better. 
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683. It is folly to fear what one can- 
not avoid. 

634. It is good fishing in trouhled 

waters. 

635. It is hard to swim against the 

stream. 
686. Joy is like the ague : one good 

day between two bad ones. 
637. Jndges should have two ears: 

both alike. 
688. Late repentance is seldom worth 

much. 

639. Less advice and more hands. 

640. Lip courtesy avails much and 

costs little. 

641. Little brooks make great riven. 
648. Little by little the bird builds 

its nest. 
648. Live and learn. 

644. Look before you leap. 

645. Love begins at home. 

646. Love and poverty are hard to 

conceal. 

647. Love grows with obstacles. 

648. Love rules without law. 

649. Make use of the sun while it 

shines. 

650. Many cooks spoil the broth. 

651. Many heads, many minds. 

652. Married to-day, marred to-mor- 

row. 
658. Money is an epitome of human 

power. 
664* Men are rare. 

655. Marrying is easy, but house- 

keeping is hard. 

656. Monthof honey, heart of gall. 

657. Much chatter, little wit. 



658. Mast is a hard nut. 

659. My No is as good as your Yes. 

660. Never do evil that good may 

come of it. 

661. New come, welcome. 

662. New loves drive out the old. 

663. No com without chaff. 

664. No one is content with his lot. 

665. No one is too old to learn. 

666. Not all words require an answer. 

667. Old trees are not to be bent. 

668. One beats the bush, and another 

catches the bird. 

669. One fool praises another. 

670. One has only to die to be praised. 

671. One half the world knows not 

how the other half lives. 

672. One learns by fiuling. 

673. Opportunity makes the thief. 

674. Out of a great evil often comes 

a great good. 

675. Out of the ^abundance of the 

heart the mouth speaketh. 

676. Practjoe makes perfect. 

677. Pride will have a fall. 

678. Praise a fine day at night. 

679. Promising is one thing, perform- 

ing another. 

680. Saving is getting. 

681. Wind and tide wut for no man. 

682. Second thoughts are best. 
688. Sorrow seldom comes alone. 

684. The golden key opens every 

door. 

685. The art is not in making money, 

but in keeping it. 

686. Proverbs are ^e dauf »/•» of 

daily experience. 
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"FOORTEBI WEEKS" III tUmiSCIEIGE. 

WPPirO I ''■^TURAL PHILOSOFHY, 

WJiJiilLb ) ASTRONOMY. 

lUllAuJSu V OEOLOOY. 

These volames copetitute the meet available, practica], and attractive text-books on 
the Sciences ever published. Bach volume may be completed in a single term of study. 

THE FAMOUS PRACTICAL QUESTIOl^S 

devised by this author are alone sufficient to place his books in every Academy and 
Grammar School of the luid. These are questions as to the nature and cause of com- 
mon phenomena, and are not directly answered in the text, th^ design being to test 
and promote an luteUigent use of the student's knowledge of the foregoing prmdples. 

TO MAKE SCIENCE POPULAR 

is a prime oUeot of these books. To this end each subject is invested with a charm- 
ing interest by the peculiarly happy use of language and illustration in which this 
author excels. 

THEIR HEA VY PREDECESSORS 

demand as much of the stndent^s time for the acquisition of the principles of a* single 
branch as thtte for Uie whole course. 

PUBLIC APPRECIA TION, 





The anthov'a great success in meeting an ureent, popular veed, to ! 
fact (probab^ unparalleled in the history of setentifle text-books), that idttamC tiie 

first volume was issued in 1807, the yearly sale is already at the rate of 

rOI^rr-Y T KC O XT S A. IT 3D ^V^ O Xj XT 2)i£ S S . 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HEALTH. , 

By EDWARD JARVIS. M.D. 
!i)v/a« ELEMEXTS OF PHYSIOLOGY, 

PHYSIOLOGY AND LAWS OF HEALTH. 

The only books extant which approach this subject with a proper Yiew of ttie trao 
object of teacliin^ Physiology in schools, viz., that scholars may know: how to tako 
care of their own nealth. l%e child instructed from these works win be idways 
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"eonsiden the Lilies." 

O T A N Y. 

WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANIST AND FLORIST. 

This new and eagerly expected work is the result of the author*s experience and 
life-long labors in 

CLASSIFYING THE SCIENCE OF BOTANY, 

He has at length attained the realization of his hopes by a wonderfully ingenious pro- 
ceris of condensation and arrangement, and presents to the world in this smgle moaer> 
ate-sixed volume a COMPIiBTHJ MAKjtJAIi. 
In 370 duodecimo pages be has actually recorded and defined 

NEARL Y 4,000 SPECIES, 
The treatises on Descriptive and Structural Botany are models of concise statement, 
which leave nothing to be said. Of entirely new features, the most notable are the 
Synoptical Tables for the blackboard, and the distinction of species and varieties by 
V .riation in the tyne. ' 
Pr^f Wood, by this work, establishes a just claim to his title of the great 

AMERICAN EXPONENT OP BOTANY. 
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KATMAL TTTCnim) V STANDARD 
SERIES. ILLOiUJMi TEIT-BOOKS. 



/^ 



History is .(Philosophy teaching by Examples/^ 



THE UNITED STATES ^- Souths History of the 

''■■■ Willi l-W V I fl I laVa UNITED STATBS. QjJaxu 

Mo wTEiTH , author of the National Geographical Series. An elementary work 
■pen the catechetical plan, with Hapa, Engrayings, Memoriter Tables, etc. For 
the youngest pupils. 

2. Willard's School History, for Orammar Schools and Academic classes. 

Designed to cnltivate the memory, the intellect, and the taste, and to sow the 
seeds of virtae, by contemplation of the actions of the good and great. 

3. Wi I lard's Unabridged History, for higher classes pnrsning a complete 

coarse. Notable for its clear arrangement and devices addressed to the eye, with 
a series of Progressive Maps. 

4. Sum mary of Am e r i can H i StO ry . A skeleton of events, with an the prom- 

iMBt teteaaAdita% In flAy-three pages. Hay be committed to memory ver- 
dctOnt, med Ikt mvleiraClii^r volnmes, or for reference simply. . " A miniature 
of American History." 

FNRI ANn '* Berard's School History of England, combining 

l-llUl.HllU» an interesting history of* the social ffib of the EngUsh 

people, with that of the civil and military transactions of the realm. Beligion, 
literature, science, art, and commerce are indnded. 

2. Summary of English and of French History. pRAMPp 

A series of brief statements, presenting more points of I IIHIlUlBa 
attachment for the papil^s interest and memory than a chronological table. A 
well-proportional outline and index to more extended reading. 

ROME RiCdtTs History of Rome, a story-like epitome of this inter- 
1 1 U If I k ■ esting anddiNalrQioB history, proflisely illustrated, v^th the legends 

and doubtftil portions so introduced as not to deceive, while adding extended 

charm to the subject. 

GENERAL Wlllard's universal History. A vast subject m arranged 
Ulalllallfflka and IHustrated as to be less duBcolt to ac^ilre or retain. Its 

whole substance, in feet, is summarised on one page, in a grand ** Temple of 

Time, or Rctore of Nations. 

2. General Summary of History. Being the Summaries of American, and 
of English and French History, bound in one volume. The leading events in 
the histories of these three nations ^itomised in the briefest mauner. 
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